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North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
Community  Traditions  Award 


Before  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  annual  meeting 
in  Greenville  in  1992  President  Karen  Baldwin  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Thomas  McGowan  discussed  a problem  with  our  awards 
structure:  The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  stipulated  the  rec- 
ognition of  only  individuals.  When,  in  the  past,  we  had  received 
nominations  for  an  organization,  we  had  to  turn  down  the  nomi- 
nation or  negotiate  the  recognition  of  individual  persons  within 
the  organization.  Karen  and  Tom  suggested  a new  award  specifi- 
cally recognizing  the  role  of  groups,  and  our  Council  of  Officers 
and  awards  committee  agreed  to  this  new  award  category.  Thus, 
the  Society  initiated  its  Community  Traditions  Award.  The  Award’s 
certificate  reads,  “That  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  continuation  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina 
folklife  and  the  aims  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  Community  Traditions  Award  is 
deservedly  presented  to”  an  organization. 

The  Society  has  presented  five  Community  Traditions  Awards: 

1992  Sharp  Point  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Pitt  County 

1993  Guilford  Native  American  Association,  Greensboro 

1994  Brasstown  Carvers,  Brasstown 

1995  PineCone : Piedmont  Council  ofTraditional  Music,  Raleigh 

1996  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers  Guild,  Harkers  Island 
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Carmine  Prioli 


The  following  citation  was  read  by  Carmine  Prioli  in  Award 
presentation  ceremonies  at  our  1996  annual  meeting  in  Beaufort 
on  March  23.  Professor  Prioli,  a folklorist  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  has  done  important  research  on  Harkers  Island. 

1996  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
Community  Traditions  Award 

August  11,1987  is  a day  that  is  now  legendary  in  Carteret 
County.  For  it  was  on  that  day  that  a handful  of  decoy  carvers 
gathered  for  an  evening  at  the  Harkers  Island  home  of  Wayne 
Davis.  They  assembled  to  celebrate  Wayne’s  forty-fifth  birthday,  to 
dine  on  some  traditional  Down  East  clam  chowder,  and  then  to  get 
“down  to  business.”  Before  the  evening  was  over,  the  seven  men — 
Wayne  Davis,  David  Lawrence,  Norman  Hancock,  Sr.,  Gregory 
Lupton,  Carl  Huff,  Curt  Salter  and  J ames  Gordon  Salter — planted 
the  seeds  for  a grass-roots  phenomenon  that  we  are  gathered  here 
today  to  recognize  and  honor.  After  they  had  their  fill  of  chowder, 
pie,  and  birthday  cake,  the  carvers  became  midwives  at  the  birth  of 
the  Core  Sound  Wildlife  Guild.  A few  weeks  later,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers  Guild,  but  the 
organization’s  purpose  remained  the  same:  “To  encourage  sup- 
port and  interest  in  migrating  waterfowl  preservation,  and  to  share 
ideas  and  perpetuate  carving,  painting  and  taxidermy  ofwaterfowl 
and  related  items”  (“Core  Sound”  19).  Agreeing  to  serve  as  the 
Guild’s  Board  of  Directors,  the  seven  friends  decided  to  contact 
others  to  bolster  their  membership.  Their  minutes  indicate  that 
they  also  “discussed  [the]  possibilities  of  a show  in  the  future  and 
prospective  sponsors”  (“How  It”  5).  By  the  end  of  August,  member- 
ship had  grown  to  twenty-three  and  meetings  were  convened  at 
Harkers  Island  Elementary  School.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  atten- 
dance at  the  monthly  meetings  averaged  more  than  fifty.  Carvers 
and  collectors  brought  in  their  decoys,  traded  ideas,  and  ex- 
changed information  about  carving  and  waterfowl  history.  Decem- 
ber 3rd  and  4th,  1988,  was  identified  as  the  weekend  for  the 
organization’s  first  annual  festival.  None  of  the  Guild  members 
had  any  direct  experience  in  planning  such  an  event.  There  were 
no  guarantees  that  anyone  would  come  to  Harkers  Island  in  the 
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dead  of  the  “offseason.”  It  was  a risky  venture,  at  best.  But  risk  and 
uncertainty  have  been  familiar  elements  in  the  lives  of  Down 
Easters  since  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  in  the  area  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  With  all  of  the  current  national  and 
regional  attention  that  is  being  lavished  upon  decoy  carving  as  a 
folk  art,  we  probably  need  to  be  reminded  that  carving  as  a 
necessary  craft  and  waterfowling  as  away  of  life  almost  disappeared 
largely  unnoticed  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  long  tradition  of 
working  the  waters  and  flyways  of  Core  Sound,  first,  for  food  and 
then,  in  the  early  1 900s,  for  the  market  trade  gradually  diminished 
as  numbers  of  waterfowl  decreased,  government  regulations  re- 
stricting hunting  techniques  and  bag  limits  increased,  and  local 
residents  turned  to  other  activities  such  as  commercial  fishing  and 
boatbuilding  for  their  livelihoods.  When  waterfowl  hunting  be- 
came more  a sport  than  a seasonal  necessity,  some  of  the  old 
traditions — including  decoy  carving — nearly  died  out  and  away  of 
life  that  had  existed  for  generations  lay  dormant  (Mason  4-6).  So 
it  was  that  by  the  1980s,  no  one  in  the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers 
Guild  knew  whether  a local  attempt  to  revive  interest  in  this  way  of 
life  would  attract  even  passing  interest.  Nevertheless,  they  pressed 
on.  Duties  were  assigned  to  volunteers  to  write  announcements, 
design  brochures,  and  establish  contact  with  carvers  in  other 
regions,  and  so  on.  As  December  approached,  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  festival  buoyed  the  spirits  of  Guild  members,  who 
began  to  think  that  the  plans  they  laid  earlier  might  bear  fruit.  Not 
a single  member  of  the  original  group,  however,  would  have 
predicted  that  the  turnout  for  their  first  festival  would  exceed 
1,800  individuals,  twice  the  population  of  Harkers  Island  and 
more  people  than  had  gathered  at  one  time  in  the  entire  history — 
human  and  geologic — of  that  place!  Subsequent  years  and  subse- 
quent festivals  have  seen  steady  increases:  around  3,000  in  1989, 
6,000  in  1992.  The  latest  record  was  set  in  1995,  when  over  9,500 
individuals  from  throughout  North  Carolina  and  from  more  than 
a dozen  states  came  to  look,  to  buy,  to  listen,  to  eat  (clam  chowder, 
of  course),  to  partake  generally  of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
authentic  expressions  of  Down  East  culture. 

But  what  makes  the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers  Guild  so 
spectacularly  successful  is  the  way  it  has  been  true  to  its  mission  of 
using  the  waterfowl  tradition  to  bridge  the  past  and  the  future.  For 
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Core  Sound  Decoy  Festival  Clam  Chowder 

• 240  lbs.  of  clams  (chopped) 

• 350  lbs.  of  potatoes  (peeled  & diced) 

• 125  lbs.  of  onions  (chopped  real  fine) 

• 20  lbs.  fat  meat 

• add  water  as  needed 

• stew  ’em  down  — - add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste 

• (dumplings  optional) 

• Yield  (enough  to  feed  5000) 

Recipe  for  Decoy  Festival  Clam  Chowder,  1993  Festival  Program  (18). 

Courtesy  of  Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Museum. 

as  one  of  the  festival’s  most  loyal  volunteers  has  so  well  put  it:  “The 
festival  and  the  guild  are  more  about  ‘people’  than  they  are 
[about]  decoys  and  hunting”  (Amspacher  3).  Through  their 
ongoing  and  tireless  outreach  efforts  visiting  schools,  conducting 
teacher  workshops,  and  offering  demonstrations  at  wildlife  exhib- 
its and  coastal  festivals,  Guild  members  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  sharing  their  knowledge  and  heritage  with  others. 
Their  annual  decoy  festival  showcases  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  working  and  decorative  waterfowl  carving  being  produced  by 
over  a hundred  of  the  best  carvers  in  the  southeast.  But  in  its  first 
eight  years  of  existence,  the  festival  has  also  earned  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  Harkers  Island  Elementary  School,  and  in 
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1995  it  generated  an  estimated  one  million-dollar  increase  in  the 
local  economy  during  the  slack  winter  season. 

And  the  best  is  still  to  come.  For  all  that  the  Core  Sound  Decoy 
Carvers  Guild  has  accomplished  so  far,  it  is  clear  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  most  ambitious  dream  will  come  sometime  in  the  near 
future  when  construction  begins  on  the  permanent  facilities  of  the 
Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Museum.  Since  1993,  this  museum  has 
been  housed  in  temporary  quarters  between  the  Harkers  Island 
Elementary  School  and  the  island’s  volunteer  fire  department.  Its 
front  porch  has  become  a gathering  place,  not  just  for  carvers,  but 
for  the  Harkers  Island  community,  for  local  historical  and  preser- 
vation societies,  for  scholars  of  traditional  culture  statewide,  and 
for  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  island  who  come  in  increasing 
numbers  year-round. 

The  new  museum  will  be  situated  on  sixteen  acres  of  National 
Park  Service  land  near  Shell  Point  at  the  eastern  tip  of  Harkers 
Island.  This  “revival”  of  Down  East  culture  will  be  housed  in  a 
20,000  square-foot  building  designed  in  the  style  of  early  twenti- 
eth-century life-saving  stations.  It  will  include  exhibitions  and 
interpretive  displays,  classrooms,  archival  facilities,  and  a perma- 
nent collection  of  North  Carolina  decoys  and  other  hunting 
artifacts,  a research  library,  gallery  space  for  decoys  and  other 
artworks,  meeting  facilities,  and,  of  course,  a substantial  galley 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  endless  quantities  of  the  legendary 
Down  East  clam  chowder  that  has  become  almost  as  indispensable 
a part  of  Core  Sound  waterfowl  culture  as  the  decoys  themselves. 
Already  underway  with  the  help  of  volunteers  from  the  museum’s 
nearly  2,000  members  is  construction  of  the  Willow  Pond  interpre- 
tive area,  a “ safe  harbor”  where  visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  migrating  waterfowl  in  a natural  habitat.  Of  course,  comple- 
tion of  the  museum  will  not  be  the  end  of  a chapter,  but  the 
beginning  of  a new  and  permanent  one  celebrating  the  culture 
and  folklore  of  Down  East  waterfowling.  The  museum  will  be  the 
enduring  legacy  of  the  Carvers  Guild  and  the  carvers  who  came 
before  them.  It  will  recall  a way  of  life  that  has  now  largely  passed. 
As  Karen  Willis  Amspacher  has  said,  it  will  allow  the  people  of 
Down  East  to  “tell  their  own  story.”  And  it  will  do  more.  The  Core 
Sound  Waterfowl  Museum  will  also  awaken  and  nurture  the 
creative  talents  of  future  generations  of  carvers,  painters,  quilt 
makers,  writers,  and  poets  who  will  see  in  the  beauty  of  waterfowl 
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a kinship  with  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  past  and  with 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit.  No  one  has  expressed 
the  purpose  of  the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers  Guild  more  elo- 
quently than  its  president,  Wayne  Davis,  when  he  wrote  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  of  the  1990  festival: 

Since  a few  of  us  met  on  August  1 1,  1987  many  wonderful  events 
have  come  to  pass.  Little  did  we  know  that  many  of  the  local  carvers 
had  envisioned  this  same  dream.  At  our  first  meeting  we  recognized 
we  had  many  things  in  common,  not  only  the  art  of  decoy  carving, 
but  all  of  the  pleasures  and  joys  presented  to  us  as  “God’s  gifts  of 
nature.”  We  realized  beauty  can  be  found  all  around  us  in  birds, 
ducks  and  geese,  rivers,  streams,  oceans,  beaches,  and  our  marshes. 
We  also  agreed  that  these  special  pleasures  must  be  preserved  and 
kept  safe  and  clean,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  our  dearest  possessions 
of  all,  our  children  and  grandchildren.  (1) 

With  admiration  for  their  accomplishments,  with  gratitude  for 
their  work  in  safe  keeping  for  future  generations  those  “special 
pleasures”  of  Down  East  waterfowl  and  waterfowling,  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  are  proud  to  present  their 
annual  Community  Traditions  Award  to  the  Core  Sound  Decoy 
Carvers  Guild. 

— Carmine  Prioli 
North  Carolina  State  University 
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Essays  from  the  1995  Society  Student 
Contest:  An  Appreciation 

By  Erika  Brady 

Like  the  communities  and  cultures  they  study,  folklorists  have 
their  own  set  of  traditional  ritual  practices.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
is  recognizing  the  “elders  of  the  tribe”  by  designating  annual 
awards  in  their  honor.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  has 
established  prizes  in  the  name  of  two  noted  folklorists  and  Society 
members  whose  works  have  inspired  several  generations  of  North 
Carolinians:  Cratis  D.  Williams  and  W.  Amos  “Doc”  Abrams.  Very 
appropriately,  these  prizes  are  awarded  to  college  and  graduate 
students  for  studies  devoted  to  the  folklore  of  the  state — a tribute 
to  two  eminences  in  the  field  that  serves  as  an  inspiration  and 
incentive  to  those  new  to  the  path. 

The  judge’s  role  in  the  ritual  calls  on  her  to  begin  by  reviewing 
the  pleasures  and  difficulties  of  the  task.  It  was  my  honor  to 
evaluate  the  essays  in  1995,  and  I can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  it  has 
been  a delightful  challenge.  In  the  work  submitted  to  me,  I was 
struck  by  the  consistently  high  quality  of  the  writing,  the  value 
given  to  sensitive  interpretation  of  meaning,  and  the  energetic 
search  for  sources  of  these  forms  of  expression  in  the  personal 
experience  of  the  makers  and  the  shared  experience  of  the 
community.  Above  all  I was  pleased  by  the  skill  of  these  student- 
writers  as  storytellers:  each  essay  had  a narrative  quality  that 

Erika  Brady  teaches  in  the  Programs  in  Folk  Studies  at  Western  Kentucky 
University,  where  she  also  edits  Southern  Folklore. 
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brought  the  reader  into  the  enterprise  of  discovery,  allowing  me  to 
share  in  their  enthusiasm.  I’m  grateful  to  all  the  writers  for  taking 
me  along  for  the  ride. 

Though  they  address  quite  different  topics,  the  winning  essays 
all  have  in  common  an  engaging  characteristic.  These  authors 
have  embodied  in  their  own  work  certain  essential  qualities  and 
values  found  in  their  subjects — the  best  kind  of  contagious  magic. 
Meg  Danforth’s  paper  “Vision  and  Testimony:  The  Life  Review 
Narratives  of  Grace  Sink  Cooper,”  winner  of  the  Cratis  D.  Williams 
Prize,  demonstrates  among  its  many  virtues  a graceful  respect  for 
mystery  that  reflects  the  spirituality  of  Mrs.  Cooper  herself,  and  an 
analysis  that  is  sophisticated  and  penetrating  without  ever  chilling 
the  warmth  of  the  writer’s  regard  for  her.  The  critique  of  transcrip- 
tion techniques  offered  by  the  writer  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
insight  and  its  seamless  incorporation  into  the  body  of  the  work — 
methodology  at  the  service  of  the  topic,  as  it  should  be. 

Similarly,  Andrea  Jones’s  “Here  Lies  the  Body:  Eighteenth- 
Century  Gravestones  in  the  Alamance  Presbyterian  Churchyard 
and  Their  Symbolic  Meaning,”  winner  of  the  W.  Amos  “Doc” 
Abrams  Prize,  impressed  me  by  its  workmanship.  This  is  a writer 
who  already  understands  that  scholarship  is  a craft,  and  that 
scholarly  writing  benefits  from  a logical  process  that  works  steadily 
from  the  undifferentiated  larger  mass  to  the  elaborated  particular. 
The  symbolism  of  the  gravestone  carvings  is  delineated  and  placed 
by  the  writer  in  the  larger  history  of  cemetery  markers  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  in  England,  just  as  the  local  craftsmen 
who  produced  them  reached  far  for  the  models  of  their  carvings, 
then  carefully  placed  them  where  they  now  remain  in  Alamance 
County. 

Finally,  the  brief  essay  simply  entitled  “Ghost  Stories,”  written 
by  Renee  Love,  deserves  honorable  mention  for  a lyrical  quality 
that  in  itself  haunts  the  reader.  Squarely  in  the  Southern  historical 
tradition  of  thoughtful  self-scrutiny,  the  piece  ties  together  seem- 
ingly unconnected  “scare  stories”  of  childhood  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  represent  profound  memories  shared  by  the  com- 
munity that  are  too  familiar  to  exorcize,  and  too  deep  to  elude. 
The  writer’s  “haints”  now  follow  me. 
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In  conclusion,  I am  struck  by  one  more  commonality  of  these 
three  papers:  each  in  its  way  addresses  forms  of  expression  by 
which  men  and  women  have  traditionally  dealt  with  their  fears  and 
their  faith  in  the  face  of  the  immense  realities  of  life  and  death. 
Though  each  essay  investigates  the  particulars  of  these  forms  of 
expression  in  great  detail,  the  writers  never  lose  sight  of  the 
impulse  toward  a larger  meaning  represented  by  their  subjects. 
Folklore  study  may  choose  the  obscure  and  uncelebrated  as  its 
matter,  but  at  its  best  it  is  never  trivial.  At  the  beginning  of  their 
work  in  the  field,  these  students  have  grasped  this  truth,  and  they 
are  off  to  a strong  start  in  what  we  can  all  hope  will  be  a rewarding 
quest,  for  themselves,  for  their  region,  and  for  the  discipline  as  a 
whole. 
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Vision  and  Testimony:  The  Life  Review 
Narratives  of  Grace  Sink  Cooper 

By  Margaret  Marion  Danforth 

For  several  years,  I had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  spending 
time  with  a remarkable  woman  named  Mrs.  Grace  Cooper.  The 
grandmother  of  a close  family  friend,  she  was  everything  an  elderly 
Southern  woman  should  be:  polite,  softspoken,  genteel,  charm- 
ing, and  deeply  religious.  She  brought  a plate  of  food  to  every 
social  occasion,  wore  corsages  frequently  and  high  heels  always 
(even  with  her  nylon  jogging  suit),  and  freshened  up  her  make-up 
and  hair  for  company  even  when  she  was  in  the  hospital.  She  might 
not  remember  names  well,  and  she  often  confused  the  past  with 
the  present,  but  she  recognized  the  people  who  cared  about  her 
and  always  had  a kind  word  for  them.  She  knew  her  family,  of 
course,  especially  her  great-granddaughter  Julie,  whom  she  doted 
on;  she  remembered  herself  to  my  mother,  whose  name  she  never 
got  quite  right;  she  laughed  about  my  long-haired  brother,  whom 
she  once  mistook  as  a girl;  and  as  for  me,  I was  always  “that  little  girl 
who  came  to  hear  my  stories.” 

Meg  Danforth,  a psychology  and  English  major  at  Appalachian  State 
University,  wrote  her  study  of  Grace  Cooper  as  part  of  an  independent  study 
with  Thomas  McGowan.  During  that  course,  Meg  consulted  with  Patricia 
Beaver  and  Conrad  Ostwalt  at  Appalachian  and  Daniel  Patterson  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Family  photograph  of  Grace  Cooper  Sink,  probably  in  her  twenties,  c. 
1935. 

Early  on  in  our  relationship,  I discovered  that  Mrs.  Cooper,  or 
Nana,  as  I called  her,  had  an  amazing  gift  for  telling  stories.  She 
made  up  a cycle  of  bedtime  stories  about  a character  named 
Guygutis,”  which  she  told  to  her  daughter,  granddaughters,  and 
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finally  her  great-granddaughter.  She  had  anecdotes  for  every 
occasion,  and  she  loved  retelling  Julie’s  exploits  whenever  she  had 
an  audience.  But  it  wasn’t  until  we  had  a chance  to  sit  down  one- 
on-one  that  I discovered  where  her  true  talent  lay.  Over  her 
lifetime,  Mrs.  Cooper  had  developed  an  artful,  coherent  oral 
narrative  which  chronicled  the  origins  of  her  profound  religious 
faith.  As  a storyteller,  Mrs.  Cooper  held  her  audiences  spellbound; 
even  I,  a pragmatic  college  student,  was  caught  up  into  her 
incredible,  deeply  spiritual  story  until  I acquiesced  that,  yes,  I 
believed  it  to  be  true.  As  her  health  failed  in  1994  and  1995, 1 felt 
pressed  to  collect  her  narratives  so  that  others  could  be  compelled 
by  Mrs.  Cooper’s  experiences.  Mrs.  Cooper  died  on  May  28,  1995. 
Here,  then,  is  her  story. 

Grace  Sink  Cooper  was  born  in  1909,  in  North  Wilkesboro, 
North  Carolina.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  two  years  old;  her 
father,  a farmer,  could  not  afford  to  stay  at  home  with  his  children, 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  was  left  in  the  care  of  two  siblings  only  slightly 
older  than  herself.  At  age  two  and  a half,  Mrs.  Cooper  fell  into  an 
open  fireplace,  was  badly  burned  over  much  of  her  body,  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  mother  of  the  young  medical  intern 
who  saved  her  life. 

Because  her  injuries  were  so  severe,  Mrs.  Cooper  could  neither 
walk  nor  attend  school,  so  she  rarely  left  the  house  in  which  she  was 
raised.  Her  adoptive  mother,  Lelia  Sink,  was  virtually  her  only 
companion  and  was  responsible  for  her  education  and  her  reli- 
gious training  in  the  tradition  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church. 
Mrs.  Sink’s  efforts  more  than  adequately  prepared  her  adopted 
daughter  for  the  outside  world.  When  Mrs.  Cooper  began  school 
at  age  nine,  she  progressed  through  four  grades  in  nine  months, 
and  she  graduated  from  high  school  at  age  sixteen. 

After  her  marriage  to  Earl  Cooper,  a chiropractor  from  North 
Wilkesboro,  Mrs.  Cooper  developed  open  sores  on  her  left  hip, 
where  the  burns  had  been  most  severe.  Although  local  doctors 
were  pessimistic,  doctors  at  Duke  University  Hospital  agreed  to 
perform  skin  grafts  over  the  course  of  several  months.  There, 
during  surgery,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  heart  stopped  beating.  She  believed 
that  while  her  body  lay  lifeless  on  the  operating  table,  her  spirit 
ascended  to  Heaven.  After  meeting  Saint  Peter  and  walking  with 
Jesus,  she  returned  to  Earth  with  a mission:  to  help  other  people 
come  to  God. 
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To  this  evangelistic  end,  Mrs.  Cooper  spent  the  next  fifty  years 
witnessing  about  her  personal  experience  with  Jesus  Christ.  At  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  North  Wilkesboro,  she  shared  her  story 
with  Sunday  School  classes  and  testified  at  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meetings.  As  word  of  her  experience  spread,  individuals  sought 
her  out  for  inspiration  and  spiritual  support.  When  she  and  her 
husband  moved  to  Elkin,  North  Carolina,  to  be  near  their  only 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  she  continued  to  minister  to  her  family 
and  community  through  the  medium  of  storytelling. 

Mrs.  Cooper  and  I shared  a special  relationship,  which  en- 
hanced our  roles  as  storyteller  and  field  worker.  Her  granddaugh- 
ter, Terri  Kuczynski,  lives  with  my  family;  Terri  and  my  mother  are 
close  friends,  dividing  financial  and  child  care  responsibilities.  I 
considered  myself  part  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  extended  family;  we  met 
on  several  occasions,  and  I felt  completely  comfortable  requesting 
to  record  her  narratives. 

Yet,  because  we  lacked  blood  ties,  the  stronger  element  of  our 
relationship  was  what  folklorist  Edward  D.  Ives  terms  “stranger 
value”:  informants  often  share  intimate  details  more  readily  with 
strangers  than  with  close  friends  and  family  members  (38).  In  our 
recording  sessions,  Mrs.  Cooper  recognized  me  as  a fresh  listener, 
someone  who  would  take  her  storytelling  more  seriously  than 
would  members  of  her  immediate  family.  My  appreciation  of  every 
detail  prompted  her  to  include  characters  and  events  in  her 
narratives  that  a more  familiar  audience  might  have  taken  for 
granted. 

I met  with  Mrs.  Cooper  on  two  occasions  to  record  her  narra- 
tives. We  held  our  first  recording  session  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  24,  1994,  at  my  family’s  home  in  Raleigh.  Dinner  was  a 
complicated  family  affair;  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  myself, 
the  gathering  included  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  from  Elkin; 
her  granddaughter,  grandson-in-law,  and  great-granddaughter 
from  Walkertown,  North  Carolina;  her  granddaughter  Terri;  and 
my  mother  and  three  younger  siblings.  Although  Mrs.  Cooper  told 
several  stories  during  dinner,  she  and  I recorded  her  narratives 
later,  alone  in  an  upstairs  bedroom,  away  from  distractions. 

OnJ anuary  8, 1 995,  Terri  and  I visited  Mrs.  Cooper  at  Parkwood 
Retirement  Home  in  Elkin  for  a follow-up  interview.  She  was 
delighted  to  see  us  and  eager  to  help,  but  she  soon  forgot  my  list 
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of  carefully  prepared  questions  and  instead  delivered  a second 
variant  of  her  death  experience  story . Midway  through  the  record- 
ing, we  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Cooper’s  daughter  and  son-in-law; 
although  they  soon  left,  so  as  to  not  interrupt  us,  their  presence 
created  a family  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  our  first  interview. 

From  the  texts  collected  from  Mrs.  Cooper  in  these  interviews, 
I identified  two  separate  genres  of  stories.  The  first  is  a cycle  of  life 
review  narratives  which  describe,  in  chronological  order,  the 
significant  events  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  life,  including  her  burning, 
adoption,  education,  and  marriage.  The  second  is  an  account  of 
Mrs.  Cooper’s  journey  to  heaven,  which  she  referred  to  as  her 
“death  experience  story.”  Although  these  two  genres  often  oc- 
curred together  in  her  storytelling,  they  are  distinct  in  content  and 
purpose,  and  I will  consider  them  separately  in  the  body  of  this 
article. 


Presentation  of  Text 

Folklorist  Elizabeth  C.  Fine  writes  that  “Next  to  the  verbal  art 
of  the  folk  itself,  the  folklore  text,  or  record  of  verbal  art,  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  study  of  folklore”  (3).  Given  the  importance  of  written 
presentation  of  oral  narrative,  I had  an  interest  in  using  a method 
of  transcription  which  would  convey  not  only  the  text,  but  also  the 
texture  and  context  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  performances. 

I admire  Fine’s  performance-centered  approach,  in  which  the 
kinesics  of  the  storyteller  are  meticulously  recorded  and  notated; 
unfortunately,  I encountered  several  problems  when  attempting 
to  fit  the  model  to  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives.  I made  no  video 
recordings  of  our  interviews;  a miniature  cassette  recorder  seemed 
more  unobtrusive,  and  any  observation  of  kinesics  was  committed 
to  memory.  I was  also  concerned  with  preserving  the  readability  of 
Mrs.  Cooper’s  text,  and  Fine’s  performance  approach  does  not 
lend  itself  as  well  to  silent  reading  as  to  oral  interpretation. 

In  Dennis  Tedlock’s  ethnographic  work  with  Zuni  folklore,  I 
found  a variation  on  the  performance-centered  approach  which 
better  met  my  need  for  readability.  Tedlock  argues  that  oral 
narrative  does  not  always  follow  the  structure  of  written  prose;  in 
performances  which  demonstrate  a relationship  between  timing 
and  content,  the  folklorist  may  find  it  valuable  to  treat  unconven- 
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tional  structure  as  a form  of  poetry  (6-7).  He  devised  a system  of 
transcription  in  which  narrative  text  is  presented  in  poetic  lines, 
with  internal  pauses  determining  line  breaks  and  stanzas. 

In  her  storytelling,  Mrs.  Cooper  did  not  always  use  the  deliber- 
ate pauses  and  other  structural  elements  featured  in  Tedlock’s 
theory  of  oral  poetics.  In  her  life  review  narratives,  pauses  often 
followed  the  conventions  of  standard  English  punctuation;  repeti- 
tion, parallelism,  and  paralinguistic  features  occurred  infrequently. 
Since  these  life  review  narratives  exhibited  little  relationship 
between  content  and  performance  style,  they  were  most  effectively 
transcribed  in  prose. 

In  the  transition  from  her  life  review  narratives  to  her  death 
experience  story,  however,  Mrs.  Cooper  demonstrated  what  linquist 
Dell  Hymes  calls  a “breakthrough  into  performance”  (24-5). 
Through  shifts  in  meter,  structure,  and  tone,  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
storytelling  took  on  the  quality  of  a artful  performance.  She  relied 
on  formulaic  phrases  common  to  more  than  one  performance 
(e.g.,  “a  great  big  old  man”)  and  enhanced  dramatic  passages  by 
altering  her  pace  and  tone.  Twice  Mrs.  Cooper  used  the  verb  “a- 
going”  to  convey  the  duration  and  intensity  of  her  journey  to 
heaven;  this  convention  of  Appalachian  dialect  is  absent  from  the 
rest  of  her  narratives.  She  also  delivered  several  passages  in  histori- 
cal present-tense  narration,  which  both  established  immediacy 
and  created  the  feeling  of  an  eyewitness  account  (Tedlock  67-8). 
Key  descriptive  words  and  phrases  were  repeated  (e.g.,  “the  blue 
sky”)  and  carefully  timed  pauses  created  series  of  parallel  line 
structures: 

But  oh,  that  sweet  face, 
and  that  beautiful  hair. 

And  He’s  so  sweet  to  me, 
and  He’s  holding  my  hand, 
and  I love  Him, 

and  I believe  He  loves  me!  (Appendix  II). 

According  to  folklorist  Richard  Bauman,  parallelism  and 
paralinguistic  features  are  means  by  which  a narrator  takes  on  the 
responsibility  for  communicative  competence  (18-9);  by  keying 
her  performance  as  verbal  art,  Mrs.  Cooper  established  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  her  audience  as  a skillful  performer  (Bauman  11). 
Perhaps  she  performed  this  story  so  many  times  that  she  gradually 
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refined  its  texture  through  the  use  of  meter,  parallelism,  and 
paralinguistic  features.  In  any  case,  her  death  experience  story 
represents  a narrative  style  unique  even  within  her  own  repertory. 
For  this  reason,  I include  three  transcriptions  in  the  appendix. 
The  first  is  a complete  transcription  of  our  first  interview,  rendered 
in  prose.  The  second  and  third  are  ethnopoetic  transcriptions  of 
the  two  variants  of  her  death  experience  story,  which  adapt 
Tedlock’s  methodology. 

Although  folklorists  such  as  Hymes  criticize  Tedlock’s  reliance 
on  pauses  to  determine  line  organization  (Fine  51),  I defend  my 
use  of  ethnopoetic  transcription  with  the  following  arguments. 
First,  long  pauses  in  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives  often  mark  the  end 
of  a digression,  indicate  a change  in  speakers,  or  slow  down  an 
already  suspenseful  passage,  all  situations  which  Tedlock  finds 
indicative  of  a poetic  narrative  style  (210).  Second,  close  examina- 
tion of  the  two  variants  of  her  death  experience  story  reveals 
similarities  in  her  use  of  pauses  to  define  the  pace  of  her  narrative 
at  critical  moments.  Finally,  transcribing  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives 
in  this  manner  pointed  out  narrative  techniques,  such  as  repeti- 
tion and  parallel  line  structure,  which  I would  not  have  otherwise 
noticed. 

In  keeping  with  Tedlock’s  prescriptions,  I organized  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  death  experience  story  into  ethnopoetic  lines 
(48).  Line  breaks  mark  the  locations  of  pauses  one-half  to  one 
second  in  length;  indented  lines  are  continuations  of  the  previous 
sound  unit.  Longer  pauses  (two  or  more  seconds)  are  indicated  by 
a skipped  line,  with  a dot  marking  the  beginning  of  a new  stanza. 
Other  orthographic  notations  are  borrowed  from  Bill  Ellis  and 
William  Bernard  McCarthy’s  methods  for  representing  Jack  Tales 
(xli).  These  include: 

increase  in  volume:  CAPITAL  LETTERS; 

words  of  the  audience:  in  brackets,  with  speaker’s  name  in 
bold; 

drawn-out  word:  hyphens  between  letters  (g-r-e-a-t); 

false  start  or  self  correction:  a dash — ; 

gestures  and  dramatic  changes  in  tone:  in  brackets,  italicized. 
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Life  Review  by  the  Elderly 

The  stories  that  Mrs.  Cooper  shared  with  me  in  our  first 
interview  fit  into  the  genre  of  life  review  narratives,  a survey  of  the 
significant  events  and  values  of  a person’s  lifetime.  The  life  review 
itself  is  an  ongoing,  evaluative  mental  process  which  examines  past 
experiences  and  unresolved  conflicts;  in  narrative  form,  it  consists 
of  interconnected,  chronologically  ordered  personal  experience 
stories  which  frequently  focus  on  such  events  as  marriage,  career 
change,  illness,  and  religious  conversion  (Mullen  15-6;  Linde  23). 

While  most  adults  have  life  stories  which  lend  coherence  to  the 
landmark  events  of  their  lifetimes  (Linde  23),  reviewing  and 
imposing  order  on  the  events  of  the  past  serves  a special  purpose 
for  the  elderly.  The  activity  theory  of  aging  suggests  that  “the  older 
person  who  ages  optimally  is  the  person  who  manages  to  resist  the 
shrinking  of  his  social  world”  (Mullen  11).  Thus,  for  older  storytell- 
ers like  Mrs.  Cooper,  maintaining  an  active  role  as  a tradition 
bearer  gives  meaning  to  their  lives  and  encourages  a healthy 
mental  state  (Mullen  2). 

According  to  Robert  Butler,  the  life  review  of  the  elderly  “is 
prompted  by  the  realization  of  approaching  dissolution  and  death, 
and  by  the  inability  to  maintain  one’s  sense  of  personal  invulner- 
ability” (qtd.  in  Mullen  16).  As  Mrs.  Cooper  faced  the  prospect  of 
death,  it  became  more  important  to  her  to  validate  the  experi- 
ences of  her  life.  In  our  first  interview,  although  I only  requested 
that  she  tell  me  about  her  death  experience,  Mrs.  Cooper  sug- 
gested that  I might  also  want  to  hear  about  the  events  leading  up 
to  it.  She  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  about  her  birth,  accidental 
burning,  relationship  with  her  adoptive  mother,  education,  work 
experience,  courtship,  marriage,  and  illness,  before  she  arrived  at 
her  death  experience.  Clearly,  something  more  was  involved  here 
than  explaining  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  experience. 
For  her,  placing  the  events  of  her  life  in  their  context  allayed  her 
anxieties  about  death  and  the  hereafter. 

Additionally,  according  to  folklorist  Patrick  Mullen,  elderly 
people  rely  on  life  review  narratives  in  order  to  communicate 
values  and  traditional  knowledge  (3).  This  motive  is  especially 
evident  in  Mrs.  Cooper’s  life  review  narratives.  In  her  storytelling, 
she  considered  herself  a tradition  bearer;  through  the  example  of 
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her  personal  experiences,  she  conveyed  traditional  values  to  her 
audience.  During  our  interviews,  her  emphasis  on  family  relation- 
ships seemed  to  be  a way  of  instructing  me  in  the  values  most 
important  to  her  cultural  identity.  The  dedication  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
adoptive  mother,  her  desire  to  have  her  wedding  at  home,  her 
decision  to  put  the  wedding  off  out  of  respect  for  her  father’s 
needs,  and  the  loving  example  of  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Cooper  are 
all  examples  which  communicated  to  me  a traditional  way  of  life. 

Linguist  Charlotte  Linde  asserts  that  the  life  story  is  closely 
linked  to  our  presentation  of  self;  how  we  choose  to  connect  and 
explain  the  events  of  our  lives  is  a reflection  of  our  individual  and 
cultural  identities  (3-4).  Although  Linde  supports  her  ideas  with 
research  on  middle-aged  adults  and  their  career  decisions,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  apply  the  concept  of  identity  to  the  life  reviews 
of  the  elderly.  Indeed,  Mullen  writes  that  “by  telling  stories  about 
past  experiences . . . the  old  person  reintegrates  that  past  identity 
in  the  present,  projecting  it  as  part  of  his  or  her  present  self-image’' 
(18).  Thus,  the  roles  Mrs.  Cooper  plays  in  her  narratives,  including 
daughter,  wife,  testimonial  speaker,  and  tradition  bearer,  are 
crucial  to  understanding  her  self-concept. 

Feminist  Folklore  Considerations 

According  to  Amy  Shuman,  the  performance-centered  ap- 
proach to  folklore  has  encouraged  scholars  to  turn  their  attention 
toward  less  visible  genres  of  storytelling  (72).  Traditionally,  the 
stories  told  by  men  in  the  public  sphere  have  been  of  primary 
interest  to  folklorists  and  ethnographers  (Jordan  and  Kalcik  ix). 
Fortunately,  as  folklorists  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  performance  can  be  applied  to  any  communicative 
event,  a greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  personal  experience 
stories  and  other  expressive  forms  which  are  characteristic  of 
women’s  storytelling. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  identify  a genre  as  solely  a woman’s 
communicative  form,  examining  women’s  texts  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  gender  serves  two  purposes  for  the  folklorist.  First,  how 
women  choose  to  portray  themselves  in  their  personal  narratives 
reveals  much  about  gender  roles  and  division  of  power  within  a 
specific  culture  (Shuman  74).  Second,  identifying  a text  as  charac- 
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teristic  of  women’s  folklore  provides  extratextual  information 
about  the  setting  and  social  norms  of  a performance  (Shuman  77). 

Although  feminist  folklorists  Joan  Radner  and  Susan  Lanser 
believe  that  many  women  use  their  storytelling  to  encode  subver- 
sive messages  about  the  subordination  of  women  (23),  not  all 
women’s  narratives  express  contemporary  feminist  ideals  (Jahner 
218).  Like  other  women  of  her  generation,  Mrs.  Cooper  was  more 
concerned  with  preserving  the  traditional  values  instilled  in  her  by 
her  family  and  her  church  than  with  communicating  values  which 
we  would  identify  as  “feminist.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  feminist 
theory  has  no  bearing  on  the  study  of  these  narratives;  although 
they  neither  attack  patriarchy  nor  challenge  tradition,  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
life  review  narratives  can  be  considered  feminist  in  that  they 
validate  her  experiences  as  a woman  (Beaver). 

Because  her  performance  in  public,  domestic,  and  religious 
spheres  gave  her  a great  deal  of  power,  Mrs.  Cooper  had  no  reason 
to  question  traditional  women’s  roles.  Her  employment  as  a 
secretary,  coupled  with  a year  of  business  school,  gave  her  a level 
of  public  exposure  unusual  among  women  in  her  rural  commu- 
nity. At  home,  her  husband  treated  her  with  respect  and  consider- 
ation; as  partners  in  marriage,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  avoided  the 
abuse  and  oppression  which  have  led  other  woman  storytellers  to 
criticize  both  marriage  and  men  (Sawin  171).  Mrs.  Cooper  had 
also  achieved  a great  measure  of  recognition  through  her  involve- 
ment in  the  Baptist  Church  as  a Sunday  School  teacher  and 
testimonial  speaker,  thus  exerting  her  influence  from  within  the 
framework  of  traditional  women’s  roles. 

In  collecting  the  personal  experience  narratives  of  other 
elderly  white  women,  folklorists  Elaine  Jahner,  Patricia  Sawin,  and 
Margaret  Yocom  have  all  noted  that  female  storytellers  strive  to 
place  both  women  and  women’s  roles  in  a positive  light  (Jahner 
218;  Sawin  166;  Yocom  50).  Like  these  other  female  storytellers, 
Mrs.  Cooper  depicted  herself  in  situations  in  which  she  overcame 
adversity,  inspiring  her  female  audience  to  fulfill  their  own  poten- 
tial. Since  social  norms  prevented  her  from  bragging  about  her 
accomplishments  (Sawin  157;  Yocom  50- 1 ),  Mrs.  Cooper  relied  on 
the  example  of  a strong,  female  character:  her  adoptive  mother.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  Mrs.  Sink  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  vividly 
portrayed  characters  in  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives  and  was  depicted 
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as  more  suited  to  parenting  than  Mrs.  Cooper’s  own  birth  father. 
Linking  her  identity  to  such  a strong  maternal  figure  established 
Mrs.  Cooper  as  part  of  a tradition  of  powerful  women. 

In  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives,  gender  also  played  a role  in  the 
style  of  her  performances.  Yocom  writes  that,  among  older  women, 
storytelling  develops  naturally  and  thrives  in  a private,  intimate 
setting  (48).  Certainly,  Mrs.  Cooper  seemed  aware  of  the  benefits 
of  an  intimate  setting.  During  Thanksgiving  dinner,  she  appeared 
at  ease  andjoined  in  the  general  hubbub  of  conversation.  Yet  when 
I suggested  that  we  begin  recording,  she  requested  that  she  and  I 
go  to  a quiet  and  private  place.  This  request  seemed  motivated  in 
part  by  a desire  to  avoid  interruption  and  to  escape  the  chaos  of  a 
large  family  gathering.  I would  also  argue  that  the  intimate  setting 
was  crucial  to  her  developing  a rapport  with  me,  her  audience.  By 
choosing  to  tell  her  story  in  an  isolated,  intimate  setting,  Mrs. 
Cooper  assured  herself  of  an  attentive  audience  (see  Sawin  159). 

During  our  first  interview,  the  emotional  interaction  between 
us  was  intense.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  totally  absorbed  in  telling  her 
story,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  sounds  of  children  in  the  back- 
ground. Often,  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  dabbing  at  her  eyes 
with  a handkerchief.  When  she  spoke  of  meeting  Jesus  again,  she 
wept  openly.  I had  heard  Mrs.  Cooper  tell  her  death  experience 
story  once  before,  with  my  mother,  myself,  and  two  of  my  siblings 
as  her  audience.  On  that  occasion,  she  did  not  seem  as  emotionally 
involved.  Somehow,  as  two  women  participating  in  a communica- 
tive event,  Mrs.  Cooper  and  I were  able  to  establish  an  important 
rapport  which  was  lacking  in  the  other  storytelling  session.  She 
obviously  felt  comfortable  enough  with  me  to  share  emotions  of  a 
highly  personal  nature. 

Death  Experience  Story 

Of  all  the  stories  Mrs.  Cooper  told,  her  death  experience  story 
is  the  most  compelling,  and  also  the  most  meaningful  to  me.  Her 
personal  experience  with  Jesus  was  the  cornerstone  of  her  reli- 
gious convictions;  she  firmly  believed  that  it  really  occurred.  As  I 
have  already  discussed,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  death  experience  story 
demonstrates  narrative  properties  which  are  distinctive  within  her 
repertory.  Her  artistic  performance  suggested  that  the  story  was 
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something  more  than  another  episode  of  her  life  review.  Indeed, 
her  death  experience  story  had  little  to  do  with  her  status  as  an 
elderly  woman  and  was  instead  closely  linked  to  her  religious 
identity. 

Although  near-death  experiences  seem  to  be  a current  popu- 
lar genre,  Mrs.  Cooper  rejected  that  etic  category  for  her  own  story. 
When  I originally  requested  permission  to  record  her  “near-death 
experience,”  Mrs.  Cooper  corrected  me  soundly.  It  was  not  “near- 
death,” she  explained  to  me.  It  was  a “death  experience.”  While 
this  distinction  may  seem  a matter  of  semantics,  my  research  on 
near-death  experiences  indicates  that  Mrs.  Cooper  was  perceptive 
to  eschew  this  categorization  of  her  experience. 

Carol  Zaleski  generalizes  that  contemporary  near-death  vi- 
sions follow  a predictable  sequence  of  events,  including  a passage 
through  a dark  tunnel,  an  encounter  with  a bright  light,  an 
omniscient  experience  wherein  the  meaning  of  life  is  revealed,  a 
reunion  with  deceased  friends  and  family  members,  and  a “point 
of  no  return”  where  the  visionary  must  choose  whether  to  return 
to  loved  ones  on  Earth  or  to  remain  in  paradise  ( 1 1 9-39).  Although 
most  published  accounts  of  near-death  experiences  meet  at  least 
some  of  these  criteria,  common  motifs  such  as  these  are  absent 
from  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives.  Likewise,  contemporary  near-death 
literature  makes  no  mention  of  the  physical  presence  of  Jesus 
which  figures  so  heavily  in  Mrs.  Cooper’s  narratives  (Zaleski  134- 
5).  Clearly,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  religious  vision  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained as  a near-death  experience. 

For  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  distinction  between  death  and  near- 
death validated  her  story  as  a profound  rel  igious  experience  which 
transcended  mere  popular  culture.  Given  the  nature  of  her  death 
experience,  it  seemed  particularly  important  to  her  that  her  story 
be  taken  seriously.  Thus,  in  both  variants  of  her  death  experience 
story,  Mrs.  Cooper  stressed  the  selectivity  of  her  storytelling.  She 
repeated  several  times  her  refusal  to  share  her  religious  experi- 
ence with  an  audience  who  would  not  take  her  seriously: 

[Jesus]  did  not  want  me  to  talk  to  people  who  were  not  good,  people 
who  would  not  listen  and  would  make  fun.  “You’ll  know.  You’ll 
know  who  to  talk  to,  and  who  not  to.”  I have  known  that,  really. 
They’d  come  and  ask  me  to  do — to  tell  them  about  it.  I would  know 
whether  to  do  it  or  whether  not  to.  And  I never  did  it  when  I knew 
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In  her  narratives,  Mrs.  Cooper  also  distinguished  the  spiritual 
nature  of  her  death  experience  by  focusing  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween personal  religion  and  conventional  medicine.  In  both 
variants  of  her  death  experience  story,  she  included  an  account  of 
a conversation  between  herself  and  a nurse.  In  each  case,  when  the 
nurse  denied  that  Mrs.  Cooper  died,  her  faith  in  the  validity  of  her 
experience  with  Jesus  remained  unshaken:  “I  looked  at  her,  and  I 
says,  ‘I  know.’  And  that  was  all  I said  to  her.”  Whether  or  not  the 
doctors  believed  she  was  clinically  dead  was  irrelevant  to  both  Mrs. 
Cooper  and  her  audience;  the  focus  of  her  story  was  on  the 
spirituality  of  her  experience  rather  than  her  physical  death. 

This  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  her  death  experience 
is  a reflection  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  religious  identity.  Religion  was  a 
primary  influence  in  her  lifestyle  and  her  storytelling.  Her  belief  in 
God  was  simple  and  fundamentalist  in  theology;  she  perceived 
Him  as  an  active  and  dynamic  force  in  her  life  and  believed  herself 
to  have  a special  connection  with  Him  because  of  her  personal 
experience  with  Jesus.  Mrs.  Cooper  identified  herself  closely  with 
the  values  and  traditions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church.  Her 
involvement  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  North  Wilkesboro, 
and  later  in  Elkin,  made  up  a significant  part  of  her  early  educa- 
tion, provided  her  with  social  contacts  and  spiritual  support,  and 
affirmed  her  belief  in  her  salvation  by  God. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  Mrs.  Cooper  adopted  a traditionally 
Christian  communicative  form  as  the  structural  framework  for  her 
death  experience  story.  As  a personal  account  of  salvation  by  God, 
delivered  within  the  church  community,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  death 
experience  story  can  be  categorized  as  a religious  testimonial 
(Titon  360).  Performing  her  story  in  the  form  of  religious  testi- 
mony served  a dual  purpose  for  Mrs.  Cooper.  First,  in  a denomina- 
tion still  restricted  by  Pauline  proscriptions  against  women  speak- 
ing out  in  church,  testifying  gave  Mrs.  Cooper  a voice,  and  allowed 
her  to  carry  out  her  mission  ofwitnessing  to  God’s  salvation  (Titon 
359).  Second,  identifying  her  story  as  a testimonial  created  an 
expectation  among  her  audience,  and  prepared  them  to  receive 
an  inspirational  message. 

Historically,  the  role  of  the  testimonial  is  central  to  the  ethos 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  (Ostwalt).  Rooted  in  the  revivalist 
camp-meetings  of  the  late  nineteenth-century  American  frontier, 
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the  spontaneous  delivery  of  conversion  experiences  first  served  as 
a unifying  element  for  early  Baptist  sects.  Salvation  was  a common- 
ality among  all  frontier  Baptists,  and  sharing  conversion  stories 
helped  new  converts  to  identify  more  closely  with  their  church 
community  (Bruce  89).  Today,  personal  testimony  is  still  an 
integral  part  of  worship  in  the  Protestant  South,  particularly 
among  Baptist  communities.  Whether  performed  during  Sunday 
services,  Wednesday  night  prayer  meetings,  or  weekend  revivals 
reminiscent  of  the  camp-meetings  of  a century  ago,  testimony 
offers  the  congregation  a personal  illustration  of  exemplary  behav- 
ior which  both  educates  and  inspires  the  audience  to  action 
(Tyson  1 13). 

As  a testimonial,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  death  experience  story  varies 
from  other  published  examples  of  religious  witness.  Unlike  many 
testimonials,  her  narrative  is  not  strictly  a conversion  story;  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  already  saved  at  age  twelve,  and  she  did  not  believe  that 
her  death  experience  effected  any  significant  changes  in  her 
lifestyle  or  her  religious  convictions.  Furthermore,  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
death  experience  story  is  far  more  positive  than  the  accounts 
typically  contained  within  religious  testimonies  (Patterson).  Reli- 
gion scholar  Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Jr.,  calls  testimony  “unforgettably  a 
first-person  confession’’  (113).  fn  contrast,  Mrs.  Cooper  said  she 
had  never  committed  any  serious  sins,  “but  had  said  ugly  words  and 
things  like  that.”  The  focus  in  her  narratives  is  on  the  forgiveness 
of  Jesus  and  the  splendor  of  heaven,  rather  than  on  her  wrongdo- 
ings. 

Mrs.  Cooper’s  death  experience  story  seems  to  have  more  in 
common  with  personal  reminiscence  testimonies,  in  which  testifiers 
“recall  the  experiences  of  their  childhood  and  youth  as  exempla” 
(Titon  361).  According  to  Jeff  Titon,  although  these  testimonials 
occur  with  less  frequency,  some  church  members  actually  prefer 
personal  reminiscences  to  conversion  narratives,  saying  that  “the 
purpose  of  a testimony  is  to  help  others  by  sharing  one’s  joy  in  the 
Lord’s  blessings”  (376).  This  sentiment  seems  to  capture  the 
purpose  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  death  experience  story.  Instead  of 
reprimanding  her  audience  for  their  behavior,  Mrs.  Cooper  simply 
wanted  to  share  her  faith  in  God’s  salvation. 

Although  they  seem  miles  apart  in  terms  of  content  and 
performance  analogues,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  life  review  narratives  and 
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her  death  experience  story  both  served  as  exempla  for  her  audi- 
ence. Through  her  storytelling,  she  took  on  the  role  of  a tradition 
bearer:  in  our  interviews,  she  passed  on  to  me  the  set  of  social, 
religious,  and  domestic  values  by  which  she  lived.  Collecting  Mrs. 
Cooper’s  oral  narratives  was  a powerful  experience  for  both  her 
and  me.  She  seemed  excited,  if  somewhat  incredulous,  that  some- 
one would  have  a scholarly  interest  in  her  stories;  I was  impressed 
by  her  wisdom  and  her  skill  as  a performer  and  deeply  touched  by 
her  narratives.  By  collecting  these  narratives  and  presenting  them 
in  written  form,  I hope  that  other  readers  may  be  compelled  by  her 
stories  for  generations  to  come. 

Appendix  I:  Mrs.  Cooper’s  Life  Review  Narratives 

Recorded  November  24,  1994  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Cooper:  Well,  this  happened  because  I was  burned  when 
I was  two  and  a half  years  old.  And  it  was  from  my  head;  the  left  side 
of  my  body  was  burned  all  the  way  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  my 
foot,  and  it  went  halfway  around  the  body.  And  this — my  mother 
had  died  two  months  before  I was  burned,  and  a lady  who  came 
with  her  son  who  was  a doctor,  the  first  day  that  he  came  to  see  me, 
he  brought  her  with  him.  And  she  saw  the  condition  I was  in,  which 
I was  really  out  of  it,  and  they  thought  I had  swallowed  flames, 
which  I had  not.  But  my  whole  face  was  burned,  my  hair  was  burned 
off,  my  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  was  burned  off.  But  I had  not 
swallowed  flames,  thank  goodness. 

Meg:  Right. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  she  couldn’t  under — , my  father  was  just  an 
ordinary  man,  and  had  a good  job,  but  he  could  not  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  me.  Neither  could  he  get  a nurse,  because  there 
was  no  nurse  for  the  people  out  of  the  hospital.  But  the  ones  that 
were,  were  with  women  that  were  having  babies,  and  they  had  the 
babies.  And  the  second  day,  she  came  back  with  her  son  who  was 
a doctor,  and  she  went  to  my  father.  He  had  stayed  home  that  day 
to  be  with  me  and  give  me  my  medicine,  and  everything.  And  she 
told  him  she  would  like  to  take  me  home  with  her  and  take  care  of 
me  till  I died. 

Meg:  Mmhmm. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  he  says,  “I  would  like  for  you  to,  because  I 
don’t  know  how  to  treat  her.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  to  help  her. 
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And  I don’t  know  what  to  do,  and  I don’t  have  any  place  to  put  her. 
There’s  no  hospital  here.  I can’t  take  her  away,  because  I’ve  got  to 
be  where  I can  see  her.” 

So  my  mother  says,  “I’ll  take  her  if  you’ll  let  me.”  That  was  my 
foster  mother,  not  my  foster  mother  at  that  time.  And  she  told  him, 
she  says,  “I’ll  take  her,  take  her  and  keep  her  till  she  dies,  if  you’ll 
let  me.” 

Meg:  So  they  didn’t  think  you  would  live? 

Mrs.  Cooper;  No.  [Words  inaudible].  I couldn’t  talk  or  any- 
thing ’cause  my  mouth  and  all  was  burned,  except  inside  my 
mouth  was  not  burned,  but  they  thought  it  was. 

Meg:  Right. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  So,  she  came  back  the  next  day  with  the  doctor, 
and  she  brought  a bed  pillow,  just  an  ordinary  bed  pillow,  with  a 
nice  clean  slip  on  it,  a blanket,  and  she  took  me  home  with  her, 
laying  on  her  lap  on  that  pillow.  And  she  got  the  little  baby  bed  out, 
that  was  her  son’s  when  he  was  little,  and  she  fixed  that,  and  that 
was  my  bed.  And  she  was  a wonderful  mother.  She  sat  by  my  bed 
day  and  night,  for  a long  time,  six  weeks. 

Meg:  Wow! 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  then,  I — she  got  so  that  she  could  sleep,  and 
she  would  have  somebody  to  sit  beside  my  bed,  and  see  that  I did 
not  wake  up  or  try  to  scratch.  She  was  afraid  that  I would  scratch 
that  place,  with  all  of  this  sore  [indicates  left  leg],  and,  honey,  the 
meat  had  fallen  off  my  bones  to  the  floor. 

Meg:  Oh. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  it  was  just  a big  bone  there,  and  this  other 
part  was  still  burned.  The  flesh  was  on  all  of  it,  but  this  leg  from 
here  to  here  [indicates  left  leg  from  calf  to  thigh]  had  fallen  off  of  that 
part.  How  come  that  happened,  because  the  two  children  [her 
siblings]  that  were  a little  older  than  I had  seen  them  put  out  grass 
[fires]  with  leaves  and  papers  and  things,  beating  it  in,  and  that’s 
what  they  were  doing  to  me  to  put  out  the  fire. 

Meg:Oh. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And,  see,  they  beat  the  flames  in. 

Meg:  Oh. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  they  thought  they  were  putting  the  fire  out. 
And  it  went  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  burned  all  the  way  to  the 
bone. 
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So  when  she  got  me,  she  told  me  later  after  I got  older,  she  says, 
“Honey,  the  flesh  would  fall  off  of  you  when  I moved  you,  and  if  it 
hit  the  floor,  it  sounded  like  I was  walking  on  leaves,  dried  leaves.” 

And  I kept  growing.  She — when  it  got  time  to  start  school,  I 
couldn’t  go  to  school,  ‘cause  I couldn’t  walk.  I was  in  bed;  I had  to 
be  carried  around.  So  she  started  teaching  me  first  grade!  Got  the 
books  out;  second  grade.  So,  when  I was  nine  years  old,  she 
decided  that  maybe  I could  go  to  school  then.  And  she  bandaged 
me  up.  This  part  had  healed  [indicates  left  calf],  and  this  part  up 
here  had  healed  [indicates  left  hip],  but  this  never  had  healed 
[indicates  left  upper  thigh],  and  I had  to  wear  bandages  on  it.  So  I 
didn’t  get  to  go  to  school  till  I was  nine  years  old.  Not  even  healed 
then;  I had  a bandage  on  it. 

But  I graduated  at  sixteen  years  of  age  from  high  school.  And 
then  I went  to  a business  school  that  was  right  there  in  town,  and 
took  a business  course.  And  I got  stronger  and  stronger,  and  she 
did  everything  in  the  world  for  me,  pretty  close  and  every  thing.  So, 
the  owner  of  the  business  asked  if  I would  come  and  do  the  books 
for  him,  plus  he  knew  I had  had  the  business  course.  So  I went  and 
helped  him  with  that. 

Well,  I started  dating  then,  when  I was,  oh,  about  eighteen,  I 
started  dating.  And  I dated  two  or  three  different  boys.  And  then 
I met  this  young  man  who  was  a chiropractic  physician.  And  my 
mother  had  gotten — my  adopted  mother — had  gotten  so  she 
couldn’t  use  her  hands.  She  had  worked  with  me  so  much  that  her 
hands  became,  uh,  I would  call  it  arthritis. 

Meg:  Mmhmm. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  she  couldn’t  do  anything  with  them.  And  I 
had  met  this  little  chiropractic  physician,  well,  had  gone  with  a 
friend  of  mine  up  to  the  office,  and  I told  her  about  it. 

[The  door  to  the  room  opens.] 

Meg:  Let  me  go  get  the  door.  It’s  blown  open.  There  we  go. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  So  I said,  “Mother,  let  me  take  you  to  the 
chiropractor.”  I said,  “This  friend  of  mine  had  problems  like 
you’ve  got.  It  was  in  her  feet,  and  it’s  in  your  hands.  But  he’s  got  her 
feet  straightened  out.  Let  me  take  you  down  to  him.” 

She  says,  “All  right.” 

So  I called  him  on  the  phone,  and  asked  if  I could  have  an 
appointment  for  my  mother.  Well,  he  said  yes,  so  I took  her  down, 
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Grace  Cooper  Sink  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Earl  Cooper,  c.  1930. 


and  he  started  working  with  her.  He  gave  her  fifteen  treatments, 
and  her  hands  were  perfect. 

Meg:  Wow! 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  she  was  just  so  thrilled.  And  I started  dating 
him.  He  asked  for  a date,  so  I gave  him  a date,  and  I dated  him  two 
years.  And  he  kept  begging  me  to  let  him  marry  me,  and  I wouldn’t 
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do  it  for  two  years.  [Laughs.]  ’Cause  I wasn’t  sure.  I liked  him  very 
much,  but  I wasn’t  sure  that  I wanted  to  get  married,  because  I was 
afraid  of  all  of  this  [indicates  left  thigh].  But  it  had  healed,  mostly.  So 
I said  yes,  I would  marry  him.  And  Mother  was  going  to  do  my 
wedding  gown.  And  we  had  a fifteen-room  home,  and  the  stairway 
came  this  way  straight,  like  this  [long pause,  while  she  indicates  zig-zag 
pattern  of  stairs  with  her  hands].  You’ve  seen  them  like  that. 

Meg:  Mmhmm. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  she  was  going  to  make  my  wedding  gown, 
and  I was  going  to  be  married  there.  I didn’t  want  to  go  to  the 
church  for  marriage,  and  she  was  going  to  do  it.  And  lo  and  behold, 
she  came  down  sick,  and  she  died  two  months  before  my  wedding 
was  to  be,  died  in  my  arms  [wipes  tears  from  her  eyes].  So  we  put  off 
our  wedding  for  about  four  more  months,  because  Daddy  would 
have  just  had  a fit  if  I had  gone  off  and  left  him.  So  we  put  that  off, 
and  then  we  got  married. 

Three  years  later,  this  began  to  bother  me  [indicates  left  thigh]. 
Oh,  it  hurt  so  bad.  And  he  worked  with  me,  and  he  worked,  and 
that  flesh  was  just  coming  in  sores,  kind  of  like  what  they  call 
cancers  now.  And  he  thought  that  was  it.  He  took  me  to  every 
physical,  uh,  medical  doctor — not  medical,  but  a surgeon  there. 
And  they  said,  “No,  I can’t  do  a thing.  I can’t  do  a thing  with  that.” 

And  he  says,  “Well,  honey,  I’m  gonna  call  Duke  Hospital  and 
see  if  they  can  do  anything,  if  they’ll  have  you,  to  come  and  see  if 
they  can  do  anything  for  it.” 

And  I says,  “Okay.” 

So  he  called,  and  they  says,  “Yes.  Bring  her  on  Sunday.”  That 
was  the  first  of  that  week.  He  says,  “Bring  her  Sunday,  because  I 
won’t  have  any  time  all  week  till  Sunday,  and  I’m  going  to  the 
hospital,  and  you  bring  her  right  on.” 

So  he  took  me,  and  the — the  doctor  there  says,  “I  believe  I 
might  be  able  to  do  something  to  that.”  And  he  asked  how  long  it 
had  been,  what  he  did  for  it.  He  told  him  what  I had  done — what 
he  had  done,  and  what  the  other  doctors  had  done  and  hadn’t 
done  a bit  of  good.  So  he  said,  “Okay,  I want  her  for  three  weeks 
before  I do  anything  else  to  her  but  give  her  the  medicine.”  And 
so,  he  kept  giving  me  the  medicine,  and  then  he  called  my 
husband,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  come  on  Saturday,  he  would 
do  the  surgery.  If  he  would  be  there  Saturday,  if  he  wanted  to  come 
and  see  it. 
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Hesays,  “Yes,  sir,  I do.  I’ve  got  to  be  with  her. ’’And  we  were  very, 
very  close,  he  and  I.  And  he  came  down,  and  was  in  the  operating 
room  with  me.  Now  I’m  getting  to  the  part  you  really  wanted  to 
know. 

Meg:  Right. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  And  I had  a private  nurse,  and  she  could  not 
dress  me,  and  they  put  a big  tent,  like,  over  my  bed,  so  that  nothing 
touched  me.  And  all  I could  wear  would  be  a little  vest,  like  with 
some  sleeves  up  down  to  here  [indicates  upper  arms],  but  from  here 
down  [indicates  mid-abdomen]  I couldn’t  on  account  of  this  [indi- 
cates left  thigh].  And  they  came  every  hour  with  a little  silver  pitcher 
of  some  solution.  They  put  it  on  that  [indicates  left  thigh]  and 
changed  the  bedding.  After  that,  they  put  some  kind  of  medica- 
tion on  it.  Then  they  put  a lamp  underneath  that,  and  on  top,  and 
let  it  come  right  down  on  there,  a healing  lamp,  and  they  brought 
those  lights  down  on  it.  I was  there,  in  that  hospital,  in  that  bed,  for 
two  months.  My  dear  husband  came  every  weekend. 

Meg:  Did  he! 

Mrs.  Cooper:  Every  day.  He  came  on  Saturday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  he  was  there  with  me.  And  I was  there  two  months.  And 
they  operated,  took  me  to  the  operating  room,  that  was.  I’d  been 
there  for  three  months,  uh,  three  weeks,  and  he  decided  he  was 
gonna  take  all  that  flesh  off  of  the  bone,  and  gonna  put  more  flesh 
on  it.  So  he  called  Earl  [her  husband]  and  talked  to  him,  asked  if 
it  was  his  permission  to  do  it.  He  said,  “Anything  thatyou  think  will 
help  her,  I want  her  helped,  in  any  way.” 

So  he  said,  “Okay.  I will  start  Saturday  of  this  coming  week.  Will 
you  come  down  and  be  with  her  then?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Be  right  there.” 

So  he  came  in,  went  to  the  operating  room  with  me,  stood  right 
at  my  head,  and  held  my  hand.  And  I went  to  sleep.  And  my  little 
nurse  was  standing  there,  my  regular  night  nurse  was  standing 
there,  and  I went  to  sleep,  on  the  operating  room.  Now,  I don’t 
know  what  they  were  doing  to  me,  then.  But  I went  sliding  to  sleep. 

And  all  of  a sudden,  I felt  myself  a-going  up  like  this  into  the 
air.  And  I saw  myself  a-going.  I went  right  through  the  roof,  right 
on  outside  this  building,  right  on  up  and  came  to  the  Heaven’s 
gate.  The  gate  swung  open  wide.  And  here  came  a great  big  old 
man  with  a book  in  his  hand.  And  he  came  to  the  gate.  He  touched 
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the  gate  and  it  swung  open  and  he  came  through  the  gate.  And  he 
took  my  hand  and  held  it,  and  he  read  on  the  gate — there  was  a 
gate  all  the  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — every  little  mean  thing 
that  I have  done.  I don't  mean  I had  done  ugly,  real  ugly  things,  but 
had  said  ugly  words  and  things  like  that.  It  was  up  there.  I saw  it. 

Meg:  They  knew  it? 

Mrs.  Cooper:  I knew  that  that  was  right.  And  it  was  everything 
that  I had  done  or  said. 

.And  then,  [voice  hushed ] here  come  another  someone  else,  with 
gold  hair,  the  most  beautiful  eyes  you’ve  ever  seen  in  your  life.  He 
didn’t  have  a book  in  his  hand.  He  came,  closed  the  gate.  Peter 
took  his  book.  He  closed  the  gate,  and  then  He  says,  “I  forgave  all 
that.”  He  showed  that  to  me.  “I  forgave  all  that."  It  was  all  gone.  .And 
He  opened  the  gate.  He  took  me  in.  I walked  on  roses.  I walked  on 
grass.  I heard  songs  of — all  beautiful  songs.  I heard,  oh,  just,  I 
don't  know  how  long.  .Anyhow,  I came  out  of  the  operation  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  having  gone  in  there  at  seven. 

So  He  took  me  on,  and  He  started  talking  to  me.  And  I couldn't 
speak.  I was  just  so  shocked.  God,  Jesus  was  with  me!  And  that  hair 
was  down  to  here  [indicates  shoulders ].  His  eyes  were  just  love.  The 
hair  was  like  gold,  just  like  sunshine.  .And  He  looked  at  me,  and 
smiled.  He  held  my  hand  all  the  time,  and  walked  on,  talking  to 
me.  And  I can’t  tell  you  all  that  He  told  me,  honey,  but  He’s  told 
me  about — that  He  would  take  care  of  that  [indicates  left  leg ] for  me, 
that  it  would  be  well.  So,  and  He  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  the  Earth, 
and  He  wanted  me  to  do  what  I could  do  to  help  other  people 
come  to  God.  And  He  said  that  the  gate  would  open  when  they 
came  and  were  ready  to  go  in. 

He  did  not  want  me  to  talk  to  people  who  were  not  good, 
people  who  would  not  listen  and  would  make  fun.  “You’ll  know. 
You’ll  know  who  to  talk  to,  and  who  not  to.”  I have  known  that, 
really.  They’d  come  and  ask  me  to  do — to  tell  them  about  it.  I 
would  know  whether  to  do  it  or  whether  not  to.  And  I never  did  it 
when  I knew  not  to.  So  I did,  I'd  go  to  the  churches  and  told  it.  I 
was  called  to  private  homes.  One  dear  lady,  well — I’ll  leave  that  off 
for  a bit. 

I felt  like,  oh,  if  I couldjust  be  as  good  as  He  looks.  Hejust  looks 
like  an  angel,  but  He  has  no  wings.  But  oh,  that  sweet  face,  and  that 
beautiful  hair.  And  He’s  so  sweet  to  me,  and  He’s  holding  my 
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hand,  and  I love  Him,  and  I believe  He  loves  me!  So  He  carried  me 
right  to  the  gate  and  He  says,  “Now,  you  are  mine.  You  are  mine!” 
And  He  says,  “I  want  you  to  go  back  and  be  careful.  Just  be  careful 
of  who  you  talk  to.  And  if  you  know,  you  will  know  the  ones  to  talk 
to  and  the  ones  not  to.  I’ll  make  it  for  you  to  know.” 

And  I really  felt  myself  going  down.  I went  through  the  gate.  I 
neared  the  gate,  closed  the  gate.  He  stood  there,  like  that.  And  I 
kept  going  down,  down,  and  the  first  thing  I knew,  kerplop,  down 
on  the  bed  I woke  up . And  I was  on  the  operating  table  here.  I woke 
up  on  the  operating  table,  and  those  doctors  were  working  like 
mad  with  me.  They  thought  I was  dead.  And  they  had  worked.  They 
poured  stuff  down  me,  and  they  had  done  this,  they  had  done  the 
other.  Couldn’t  wake  me.  And  when  I felt  myself  come  back,  I knew 
I was  there  safe  again.  And  I opened  my  eyes,  and  I saw  the  room 
[words  inaudible].  And  they  finished  this — put  me  back  to  sleep, 
and  I went  back  to  sleep.  And  I woke  up,  and  they  took  me  back  to 
my  bedroom,  put  me  in  the  bed,  and  they  came  three  times  a day 
to  see  me,  the  doctors  did.  And  I told  my  little  nurse,  I said,  “I  died, 
didn’t  I?” 

She  said,  “Oh,  you  just  dreamed  that.  You  didn’t.  You  just 
dreamed  it.” 

I looked  at  her,  and  I says,  “I  know.”  And  that  was  all  I said  to 

her. 

And  then,  they  kept  me  another  month,  and  kept  putting  that. 
They’d  have  to  come,  and  they  put  a little  piece  about  that  big  in 
between,  just  put — a piece  that  was  falling  or  didn’t  look  like  it 
ought  to  be  there,  they’d  take  that  out  and  put  another  new  piece 
in  there,  just  all  the  way  up,  till  I had  a whole  new — I can  show  you 
if  you’d  like,  before  you  leave,  a little  bit  of  it. 

Meg:  Okay. 

Mrs.  Cooper:  It  has  been  so  many  years  that  it’s  more  or  less, 
but  you  can  tell  what’s  happened  to  it. 

And  I — where’d  I get  to?  Oh,  I told  her,  and  she  stayed  with  me 
every  night,  every  day,  till  I went  home.  After  a whole  month,  Earl 
came  and  got  me,  and  took  me  home.  And  I couldn’t  talk  about  it. 
I cried.  And  we  had  been  to  a meeting.  He  was  a chiropractic 
physician  and  we  had  been  to  a chiropractic  meeting  and  we  had 
had  a talk  that  night.  And  the  man  who  did  the  talking  was  a 
wonderful  man,  and  a very  Christian  man,  and  he  brought  in  that 
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God  did  so-and-so  with  patients.  Well,  you  know  that  affected  me, 
and  I almost  but  cried  there,  and  I just  kept  my  glasses  on,  just  do 
like  that  [ dabbing  at  eyes  with  handkerchief  ],  and  blow  my  nose  a little 
bit,  until  we  got  home  that  night.  We  had  started  to  bed,  I had  gone 
to  bed,  and  I said,  “Honey,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something 
I have  never  told  you?” 

He  says,  “Yes,  I do.”  Said,  “I  have  meant  to  ask  you,  but  I was 
afraid  to,  Traid  it  would  make  you  cry.”[  Laughs.] 

I says,  “Yes,  it’ll  make  me  cry,  but  I want  to  tell  you  now.”  And 
I told  him  all  that  I told  you,  and  I told  him  what  the  Lord  had  told 
me  to  do,  and  that  He  wanted  me  to  meet  Him  again.  [Crying 
openly .] 

Please  excuse  me. 

So,  from  then  on,  that  dear  husband  of  mine  never  argued  with 
me.  If  we  did — if  I did  something  or  he  did  something  God  didn’t 
like,  he’d  just  walk  out,  and  I’d  say  words.  I wouldn’t — [laughs]  I 
wouldn’t  think  about  fussing  with  him  or  anything.  I didn’t  fuss 
much.  Anyway,  but  he  would  not  really  ever  say  a word,  like  that. 
And — but  we  were  very  happy  together,  and  we  kept  going  to 
different  churches.  We  belonged  to  one  church,  and  then  they’d 
come  to  me  and  beg  me  to  come  and  give  my — like  I have  you.  I did 
give  more  to  it  than  I have  you,  because  they  would  want  to  know 
different  things,  and  I would  tell  them.  But,  now,  I’m  telling  you 
the  actual  truth,  honey.  It’s  all  the  truth. 

Meg:  I believe  it. 


Appendix  II: 

Mrs.  Cooper’s  Death  Experience  Story:  Variant  I 

Recorded  November  24,  1994  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


And  all  of  a sudden,  I felt  myself  a-going  up  like  this  INTO 
THE  AIR. 

And 

I 
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saw  myself  a-going. 

I went  right  through  the  roof, 
right  on  outside  this  building, 
right  on  up  and  came  to  the  Heaven’s  gate. 

The  gate  swung  open 

wide. 

• 

And  here  came  a g-r-e-a-t  big  old  man 

[softly]  with  a book  in  his  hand. 

And  he  came  to  the 
gate. 

He  touched  the  gate  and  it  swung  open 
and  he  came  through  the  gate. 

And  he  took  my  hand 
and  held  it 
and  he  read 
on  the  gate — 

there  was  a gate  all  the  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — 
EVERY  LITTLE  MEAN  thing  that  I have  done. 

I don’t  mean  I had  done  ugly,  real  ugly  things, 

but  had  said  ugly  words  and  things  like  that.  It  was  up  there. 

I saw  it. 

[Meg:  They  knew  it?] 

I knew  that  that  was  right. 

And  it  was  everything  that  I had  done  or  said. 

• 

And  then 

[softly]  here  come  another  someone  else 
with  gold  hair, 

the  most  beautiful  eyes  you’ve  ever  seen  in  your  life. 

He  didn’t  have  a book  in  his  hand. 

He  came, 
closed  the  gate. 

Peter 

took  his  book. 
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He  closed  the  gate  and  then. 

He  says, 

[softly]  “I  forgave  all  that.” 

He  showed  that  to  me. 

“I  forgave  all  that.”  It  was  ALL  GONE. 

• 

And  He  opened  the  gate. 

He  took  me  in. 

I walked  on  roses. 

I walked  on  grass. 

I heard  songs  of — all  beautiful  songs. 

I heard 
oh,  just, 

I don’t  know  how  long. 

Anyhow,  I came  out  of  the  operation  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  having  gone  in  there  at  seven. 

• 

So  He  took  me  on 

and  He  started  talking  to  me. 

And  I couldn’t  speak. 

[Shocked  voice.]  I was  just  so  shocked. 

[Sharp  intake  of  breath.]  God,  Jesus  was  with  me! 

And  that  hair 

was  down  to  here.  [Indicates  shoulders.] 

His  eyes  were  just  love. 

The  hair  was  like  gold,  just  like 
sunshine. 

And  He  looked  at  me,  and  smiled.  He  held  my  hand  all  the 
time, 

and  walked  on,  talking  to  me. 

And  I can’t  tell  you  all  that  He  told  me,  honey, 
but  He’s  told  me  about — 

that  he  would  take  care  of  that  [indicates  left  hip]  for  me, 

that  it  would  be  well. 

• 

So, 

and  He  wanted  me 
to  go  back  to  the  Earth. 
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And  He  wanted  me 
to  do  what  I could  do 

to  help  other  people  come  to  God. 

• 

And  He  said  that 
the  gate  would  open 

when  they  came  and  were  ready  to  go  in. 

• 

He  did  not  want  me  to 
talk 

to  people 

who  were  not  good, 

people  who  would  not  listen  and  would  make  fun. 
“You’ll  know.  You’ll  know 
who  to  talk  to,  and  who  not  to.” 

I have  known  that 
really. 

They’d  come  and  ask  me  to  do — 
to  tell  them  about  it. 

I would  know  whether  to  do  it  or  whether  not  to. 
And  I never  did  it 
when  I 
knew  not  to. 

So  I did,  I’d  go  to  the  churches  and  told  it. 

I was  called  to  private  homes. 

One  dear  lady, 

well— I’ll 

leave  that  off  for  a bit. 

I 

felt 

like 

oh,  if  I could  j-u-s-t  be 
as  good  as  He  looks. 

He  just  looks  like  an  angel,  but  He  has  no  wings. 
But  oh,  that  sweet  face, 
and  that  beautiful  hair. 

And  He’s  so  sweet  to  me, 
and  He’s  holding  my  hand, 
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and  I love  Him  [with  a tone  of  rapture ], 

and  I believe  He  loves  me! 

• 

So  He  carried  me  right  to  the  gate 
and  He  says, 

“Now, 

you  are  mine. 

You  are  mine!” 

• 

And  He  says,  “I  want  you  to  go  back 
and  be  careful. 

Just  be  careful  of 
who  you  talk  to. 

And  if  you  know, 

you  will  know  the  ones  to  talk  to  and  the  ones  not  to. 

I’ll  make  it 
for  you  to  know.” 

And  I really 

felt  myself  going  down. 

I went  through  the  gate.  I neared  the  gate, 
closed  the  gate. 

He  stood  there 
like  that. 

And  I kept  going  down,  down,  and  the  first  thing  I knew, 
KERPLOP,  down  on  the  bed  I woke  up. 

And  I was 
on 

the  operating  table  here. 

I woke  up  on  the  operating  table, 

and  those  doctors  were  working  like  mad  with  me.  They 
thought  I was  DEAD. 

And  they  had  worked.  They 

poured  stuff  down  me,  and  they  had  done  this,  they  had  done 
the  other. 

Couldn’t  wake  me. 

And 
when  I 
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felt  myself  go  back,  I knew  I was  there  safe  again. 

And  I opened  my  eyes, 

and  I saw  the  room  [ words  inaudible]. 

And  they  finished  this — 
put  me  back  to  sleep, 
and  I went  back  to  sleep. 

And  I woke  up, 

and  they  took  me  back  to  my  bedroom, 
put  me  in  the  bed, 
and  they  came 

three  times  a day  to  see  me,  the  doctors  did. 

And  I told  my  little  nurse, 

I said, 

“I  died,  didn’t  I.” 

• 

She  said,  “Oh,  you  just  dreamed  that. 

You  didn’t. 

You  just  dreamed  it.” 

I looked  at  her,  and  I says,  “I  know.” 

And  that  was  all  I said  to  her. 


Appendix  III: 

Mrs.  Cooper’s  Death  Experience  Story:  Variant  II 

Recorded  January  8,  1995  in  Elkin,  North  Carolina 

And  all  of  a sudden, 

• 

I woke  up  up  there 

ABOVE 

the  table. 

And  I see  my  own  self  floating  around. 

My  eyes  were’t  open  but  I COULD  STILL  SEE. 

And  it  kept  going  and  then — 

And  I could  hear  what  they  were  talking 
but  it  didn’t  pay  any — 
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help  me  any  at  all. 

And  I kept  going  and  going  and  I got  up  to  the  ceiling 

• 

and  I just  went  right  on  through. 

.And  I’M  SLIPPING  THROUGH  IT  NOW! 

THROUGH  THE  ROOF! 

.And  I finally  got  up  to  Heaven, 
and  I got  to  the  gate 
to  get  in. 

Beautiful.  I can  remember  seeing  the  blue  sky. 

A blue  sky. 

.And  I saw  the  gate. 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful, 
and  it  was  marble. 

The  gate  was  marble. 

.And  it  had  beautiful  like  gold 

things  holding  it. 

And  I saw  this  man, 

a g-r-e-a-t  big  old  man,  I can  see  him  yet.  [Laughs.] 

.And  he  had — 

his  hair  was  kinda  long, 

just  about  to  here.  [Indicates  ears.] 

It  didn’t  come  down  on  his  neck  or  anything. 

.And  he’s  standing  up  right  up  here;  I can  see  him  there  just 
standing  up. 

.And  he  had  a big  book  in  his  hand. 

He  opened  the  gate. 

.And  he  came  in. 

.And  he  says, 

'‘Come  right  in.” 

.And  he  stood  there  and  looked  at  the  book. 

.And  he  told  me  my  name, 
where  I was  from, 
what  had  happened  to  me, 
everything. 

He  knew  everything. 
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[Meg:  Wow!] 

And 

they  knew  that  my  parents  were  gone, 
and 

they  didn’t  know 

too  much  about 

my  new  parents,  of  course, 

but  they  were  wonderful  parents. 

They  just  took  me  in 

just  like  I was — just  like  I was  their  own  child  and  they  were 
working  to 
get  me  well. 

So  he  [clears  throat ] 

talked  to  me  about  it. 

• 

And 

the  sun  came  out;  it  was  so  beautiful, 
such  beautiful  colors. 

And  here  came  a man  now, 
another  one. 

And  He  was  coming  towards  me. 

And  I recognized  who  it  was  from  pictures  I’ve  seen. 

And  He  was 

looking  very  much  like  a picture 
ofjesus. 

And  His  hair  was  real  long. 

It  came  down  about  this  long.  [Indicates  shoulder  blades.] 
And  it  was  just  simply  gold. 

Just  all 
gold 

on  his  head  and 

you  could  see  the  expression  on  his  face  and  all. 

And 

he  came  over  and  got  my  hand 
and  started  talking  to  me. 

He  told 
Peter — 

He  called  him  Peter — 
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He  says,  "Peter,  take  your  book  and  go  on  back. 

We’ll  see  you  later." 

And  so 
he  took  me 

and  we  went  walking  through  that  beautiful  grass  and  flowers. 
I EVEN  STEPPED  ON  ROSE  BUSHES  AND  IT  DIDN’T  HURT 
MEAT-ALL. 

[Meg:  Oh,  wow!] 

They  were  beautiful  and  they  were  lovely  roses. 

And  He  kept  me  out  there  and  I could  hear  the  softest  music. 

• 

Way  off,  just  real  soft. 

I knew  it  was  a religious  something  but  I had  never  heard  the 
wording  before  and  I couldn't  understand  the  wording 
very7  good. 

But  the 
way  of  it 

was  so  sad  and  so  beautiful 
that  I knew  then. 

Well,  I didn't  know  how  long 
I was  up  there. 

But  finally  He  said,  “Well  now, 
you  must  go  back. 

And  those  doctors, 

I’m  helping  them. 

They  don't  know  that  it's  me  telling  them, 

but  it’s  me  putting  it  in  their  brain  what  they  need  to  do.” 

And  He  says, 

“Now,  I want  you  to  go  back  home 
and  when  you  gets  well, 
so  you  can, 

I want  you 

to 

tell 

your  condition 
and  tell  them  what — 

I know  you  have  done  things  for  people 
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and  I know  that  you  need 

to  tell  them 

because 

where  you’re  living 
there’s  others 

that  need  help 

• 

to  QUIT  BEING  SO  BAD!”  [Laughs.] 

And  He  says,  “I  want  you  to  tell  them 
and  tell  what  you  have  done 
up  here,  what  we  have  done. 

But 

I’m  afraid 

that  there  will  be  some  people  who  you  will  be  able  to  tell  and 
they’ll  call  you 
a crazy  person 
or  something  like  that. 

And  they  won’t  believe  you. 

They’ll  think  you’re  just  telling  them  something. 

But  the  ones 

that  I know 

will  be  good 

and  they  will  try 

to  do  what  you  tell  them  to  do 

and  it  will  help. 

But  there’ll  be  some  that  you  don’t  want  to  talk  to. 

When  you  feel  that — that  you  don’t  want  to  talk  with  them, 
tell  them  you’re  sorry  but  you  just  don’t 

feel  like  you  can  talk  to  them.” 

• 

And 
then  He 

took  me  on  out  through  the  gate 

closed  the  gate 

and  I started  to  go  down. 

And  I kept  going  down  till  I got  back  into  the  room. 

And  I woke  up  right  there  on  the  operating  table. 

And  the  doctor  said,  “SHE’S  AWAKE!” 
and  started  to  give  me  the  dope  again. 
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And  he  put  me  to  sleep  because  they  hadn’t  got  through. 
’Cause  they  were 

looking 
and  working 

and  trying  to  do  what  they  thought  was  best 
and  I guess  the  Lord  was  telling  them  what  to  do  and  so  they 
were. 

And  I was  on  that  operating  table  until  after  one  o’clock, 
from  seven  to  one  o’clock. 

[Meg:  That’s  a long  time.] 

It  is. 

And  I woke  up. 

They  put  me — I went  back  to  sleep. 

They  put  me  back  to  sleep. 

And  I woke  up  in  my  bed. 

And  my  little  nurse 

was  standing  there  beside  me, 

and  she  was  bathing  my  forehead.  I think  she  was  trying  to  wake 
me  up. 

And  she  was  wiping  my  head  with  a damp,  cool  cloth. 

And  I looked  up  at  her, 
and  she  smiled  at  me. 

I said, 

“I  died,  didn’t  I.” 

She  says,  “No,  you  just  dreamed  it,  honey.” 

I said,  “No, 

I didn’t  dream  it.” 

But  she  didn’t  think 

it  was  true. 

• 

And  I told  the  doctor, 
just  like  I told  her. 
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“Here  Lies  the  Body”: 
Eighteenth-Century  Gravestones  in  the 
Alamance  Presbyterian  Churchyard 
and  Their  Symbolic  Meanings 

By  Andrea  J ones 

. . . Someone  will  forever  be  surprising 
A hunger  in  himself  to  be  more  serious, 

And  gravitating  with  it  to  this  ground, 

Which,  he  once  heard,  was  proper  to  grow  wise  in, 

If  only  that  so  many  dead  lie  round. 

— Philip  Larkin,  “Church  Going” 

Introducdon 

About  four  miles  outside  the  bustling  city  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  there  is  a tangled  web  of  lightly  traveled  roads,  an 
area  where  cows  and  horses  graze  and  white  clapboard  is  a com- 
mon sight.  In  this  bucolic  setting,  at  the  end  of  a series  of  roads 
named  after  the  family-owned  mills  which  once  provided  much  of 
the  local  livelihood,  a modern  church  building  sets  its  smooth 
facade  toward  the  east.  Alamance  Presbyterian  Church  was,  how- 

Asheville  native  Andrea  Jones,  a folklore  minor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  wrote  her  study  of  North  Carolina  gravemarkers  as  part  of  a 
Southern  folklife  course  with  Daniel  Patterson. 
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Figure  1.  The  facade  of  Alamance  Presbyterian  Church.  .Alamance, 

NC,  as  it  stands  today.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1955. 

ever,  first  organized  in  1764  and  is  home  to  a churchyard  housing 
the  graves  and  gravestones  of  three  centuries. 

In  this  cemetery,  by  a small  grove  of  old  trees,  stand  more  than 
thirty  stones  dating  from  the  first  century  of  American  statehood. 
Made  primarily  of  slate  or  sandstone,  most  of  these  markers  are 
shaped  in  the  “head  and  shoulders’'  style  common  to  New  England 
burial  grounds  of  the  same  period,  an  effect  which  gives  the  casual 
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Figure  2.  Granite  marker  designates  the  site  of  the  first  two  church 
buildings,  1762-1800  and  1800-1844.  Opposite  side  commemorates 
the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Carolina  on  this 
site  in  1813. 

viewer  the  impression  that  a small  group  of  people  has  gathered 
here. 

Graveyards  containing  more  than  a handful  of  stones  from 
such  an  early  date  are  quite  rare  in  the  American  South,  a region 
which  often  lacked  the  affluence  needed  to  produce  and  preserve 
such  artifacts.  The  Alamance  grounds,  then,  offer  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  the  life  patterns  and  outlooks  of  some  of  the 
earliest  European  settlers  in  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  and  are 
particularly  intriguing  for  the  information  they  contain  about  the 
community’s  theology,  ethnic  origin,  and  views  of  death. 

This  essay  outlines  the  main  points  of  the  Alamance  Presbyte- 
rian Church’s  history,  as  well  as  the  history  of  its  cemetery,  and 
discusses  its  eighteenth-century  stones  and  their  pictorial  carving. 
Much  of  the  information  about  possible  symbolic  meanings  is 
taken  from  English  emblem  books,  a kind  of  illustrated  book 
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which  was  popular  throughout  Europe  during  the  Renaissance 
and  serves  as  an  excellent  record  of  European  symbolic  thought. 
Only  English  emblem  books  were  used  for  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
essay’s  scope;  however,  many  of  the  images  found  in  English 
editions  were  simply  reprintings  or  revisions  of  those  found  in 
other,  often  earlier,  emblem  books.  Thus,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
images  were  fairly  common  throughout  Europe.  Other  informa- 
tion comes  from  early  New  England  gravemarker  carving  tradi- 
tion, Biblical  tradition,  and  Scotch-Irish  or  German  artistry.  Since 
the  local  artisans  who  created  the  traditional  markers  found  in  the 
Alamance  cemetery  apparently  continued  to  produce  stones  in 
this  Revolutionary-era  style  until  about  1820,  a few  stones  dating 
from  the  nineteenth  century  will  also  be  considered. 

History  of  the  Church 

During  the  early  1750s,  the  Nottingham  Company  “purchased 
a body  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  present  counties  of 
Rockingham  and  Guilford”  (Wiley  9).  This  early  venture  was 
imitated  by  other  companies,  and  the  area  was  soon  populated  by 
a number  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  colonists  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  were  followed  by  German  settlers,  who  claimed  land  just 
east  of  the  Scotch-Irish  community,  and  Quakers,  who  situated 
themselves  toward  the  west  (Murray  4).  The  settlers  depended 
primarily  on  agriculture,  growing  “flax,  indigo,  and  probably 
hemp,”  as  well  as  normal  staple  crops  such  as  corn  (Murray  5). 
Apparently,  a number  of  these  immigrants  knew  and  admired  a 
Pennsylvania  native,  David  Caldwell,  and  requested  that  he  be  sent 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  pastor 
a church  in  the  area.  The  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Aamance  Presbyterian  Church  were  organized  in  1756,  and  Rev- 
erend Caldwell  became  their  pastor  shortly  thereafter.  The 
Aamance  Church  was  inclined  to  follow  the  ideas  of  evangelical- 
style  “New  Light”  Presbyterianism,  while  the  Buffalo  church  was 
more  conservative  in  its  theology  (Murray  7-8). 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Aamance  churchyard,  a monu- 
ment erected  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Carolina  memo- 
rializes the  site  of  the  first  two  church  buildings.  In  1762,  the  first 
church,  a simple  log  cabin,  was  built  on  a small  area  of  cleared 
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land.  The  second  church  building,  the  “Old  Yellow  Church”  built 
sometime  around  1 800,  was  a frame  structure.  The  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian  Synod  held  its  organizational  meeting  in  that  build- 
ing during  1 8 1 3.  A third  church  was  built  across  the  road  in  1 844, 
but  it  was  torn  down  thirty  years  later  due  to  its  poor  construction. 
Yet  another  structure,  built  to  the  southeast  of  the  cemetery, 
replaced  the  third  church  in  1874,  and  the  present  building 
appeared  on  this  site  in  1955  (Murray  11-13).  It  is  flanked  to  the 
left  by  a number  of  buildings  housing  classrooms  and  a fellowship 
hall. 

The  History  and  Condition  of  the  Churchyard 

A slate  plaque  inscribed  in  Latin  and  placed  next  to  the 
Alamance  Presbyterian  churchyard  gate  dates  the  stonewall  around 
the  graves  to  1803.  However,  the  site  itself  has  remained  intact  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  was  probably  “laid  off  at  an  early 
date,”  perhaps  well  before  the  organization  of  the  church  (Murray 
13).  The  history  of  the  graveyard  seems  to  fit  the  pattern  Margaret 
Ruth  Little  describes  as  typical  of  the  area: 

a . . . reason  for  the  large  number  of  early  gravemarkers  in  the 
Piedmont  is  the  dominance  of  church  cemeteries  over  family 
graveyards.  Because  of  the  tendency  toward  small  farms  clustered 
around  churches,  by  the  second  generation  families  buried  their 
dead  in  churchyards  rather  than  on  the  farm  (52). 

Church  historians  have  speculated  that  the  earliest  grave  was 
that  of  Samuel  Hanna,  an  infant  who  died  in  1762  (Murray  14). 
However,  Garland  Jobe,  one  of  the  men  currently  in  charge  of  the 
cemetery,  says  that  a band  of  grass  just  west  of  the  remaining 
eighteenth-century  stones  contains  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred very  old  graves  which  were  once  marked  by  lumps  of  field- 
stone.  According  to  Jobe,  these  markers  were  taken  away  so  that 
the  area  could  be  planted  with  grass  to  make  the  cemetery  more 
attractive  (Telephone  Interview).  This  decision  seems  regrettable 
from  a scholarly  standpoint  since  the  observer  can  only  speculate 
about  the  original  appearance  of  these  stones,  their  arrangement, 
origin,  and  composition.  From  a practical  stance,  however,  the 
change  is  not  surprising. 
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Figure  3.  View  of  the  churchyard  of  the  Alamance  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  served  its  community  for  three  centuries.  Old  stones  now 
preserved  in  concrete  are  in  foreground,  while  other  older  stones  stand 
in  middle  of  photograph. 

Alamance  Presbyterian’s  congregation  has  been  aware  of  the 
historic  nature  of  its  church  and  cemetery  for  well  over  a century, 
and  the  eighteenth-century  stones  have  generally  remained  in 
their  original  spots,  though  a number  of  the  severely  damaged 
stones  have  been  placed  on  the  ground  and  sealed  in  poured 
concrete.  However,  though  many  of  the  stones  have  been  badly 
worn  by  time  and  a few  show  possible  signs  of  lawnmower  damage, 
they  are  in  fairly  good  shape.  The  only  evidence  of  vandalism,  a 
recurring  problem  in  many  historic  cemeteries,  appears  on  a 
single  stone,  that  of  Terzah  K.  Thom.  An  incomplete  list  of  stones 
compiled  by  the  Reverend  E.C.  Murphey  over  sixty  years  ago  notes 
only  three  which  I did  not  find,  possibly  because  they  are  no  longer 
legible.  Whatever  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  this  churchyard  has  been 
much  better  tended  than  many  and  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  study. 
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The  Stones  and  Their  Background 

The  folk  gravestone  in  New  England  has  been  long  admired  by 
many  and  extensively  studied  by  scholars  such  as  Harriette 
Merrifield  Forbes,  Allan  L.  Ludwig,  and  Peter  Benes.  These 
scholars  and  others  have  mentioned  the  work  of  New  England 
stonecarvers  in  the  Southern  colonial  states,  and  the  research  of 
Diana  Williams  Combs  has  focused  on  stones  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  which  were  often  either  carved  by  New  Englanders 
or  heavily  influenced  by  their  work  (Combs  xv).  However,  though 
several  scholars  recognize  that  there  are  interesting  Revolutionary- 
era  stones  in  North  Carolina,  a definitive  work  on  the  subject  has 
yet  to  be  produced.  Perhaps  this  omission  occurs  because  North 
Carolina  stones  are  often  so  distinct  from  New  England  stones  that 
they  appear  to  represent  a separate  tradition  which  would  require 
a great  deal  of  scholarly  commitment  to  analyze.  Margaret  Ruth 
Little  is  preparing  her  doctoral  thesis  on  North  Carolina  markers 
for  publication,  a project  which  clearly  holds  promise  for  the  study 
and  preservation  of  such  stones. 

As  Little  has  noted,  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  area,  sepa- 
rated as  it  was  from  much  of  the  busy  trade  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
well  provided  with  soft  stone  deposits  and  a rich  ethnic  pictorial  art 
tradition,  developed  “a  flowering  of  folk  art  in  stone.”  She  defines 
folk  art  as  “art  produced  outside  of  the  mainstream  of  rapidly 
changing  fashions”  and  notes  that  the  folk  artist  is  usually  anony- 
mous, generally  rural,  often  semi-literate  at  best  and  dependent 
upon  word-of-mouth  for  advertisement  (Little  50,  83-4).  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  stones  in  the  Alamance  Presbyterian  churchyard 
places  them  squarely  within  that  context. 

Little’s  research  on  the  Alamance  stones  concentrates  on  the 
work  of  an  unidentified  carver,  possibly  named  Hugh  Kelsey,  who 
carved  the  Mary  Starrat  stone  in  the  Buffalo  graveyard  as  well  as  the 
J ohn  Hanna  and  J ames  Blear  stones  in  the  Alamance  churchyard. 
These  are  also  subjects  of  Daniel  Patterson’s  ongoing  research 
about  Piedmont  gravestone  traditions.  Although  this  carving  is  the 
most  striking,  innovative,  and  complex  work  at  the  Alamance  site, 
a number  of  other  interesting  stones  should  also  be  studied. 

Generally  speaking,  the  eighteenth-century  stones  have  simple 
outlines  similar  to  those  found  in  the  New  England  tradition,  with 
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Figure  4.  The  grave  of  Elizabeth  Wiley  (1790)  illustrates  large  and 

small  capital  lettering  and  the  Germanic  Ur-bogen  motif. 

a semicircular  tympanum  resting  on  top  of  a rectangular  base, 
creating  smalljutting  “shoulders”  where  the  two  sections  meet.  In 
many  of  the  pictorial  stones,  the  decorative  work  is  on  the  tympa- 
num, while  the  inscription  is  located  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone. 
This  pattern  also  parallels  New  England  traditions,  though  there 
are  some  interesting  exceptions  to  and  variations  on  these  rules 
which  suggest  that  the  creativity  and  innovation  seen  in  some  of 
the  pictorial  art  were  not  isolated  phenomena.  The  markers  are 
usually  made  of  slate  or  soapstone,  with  some  fashioned  in  granite, 
marble,  or  quartz. 

The  lettering  on  the  stones  is  generally  of  three  sorts,  all  clearly 
influenced  by  New  England  gravestone  lettering  of  the  period. 
One  type  is  blocky  capital  letters,  with  “true”  capitals  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  word  only  by  larger  size,  as  on  the  Elizabeth 
Wiley  stone  (Figure  4).  The  second  is  the  “pure”  capital  style, 
featuring  words  made  of  letters  which  are  all  approximately  the 
same  size.  This  style  is  older  and  often  features  archaic/-like  sevens 
and  a Y distinguished  by  an  elongated  understroke,  as  on  the 
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Figure  5.  The  stone  of  the  infant  Samuel  Hanna,  dated  1769  and 
recognized  as  the  oldest  marker,  illustrates  uniform  large  capital  lettering. 


Samuel  Hanna  stone  (Figure  5).  The  third  style  predominates  , 
featuring  rounded  letters  with  distinct  capital  and  lower-case 
letters,  as  on  the  Thomas  Major  stone  (Figure  6). 

Notes  on  the  Symbolism  of  the  Pictorial  Stones 

The  symbolism  of  Alamance  Presbyterian  Church’s  pictorial 
stones  holds  possibilities  for  further  insights  into  the  culture  of  the 
area,  including  the  way  in  which  folk  traditions  constantly  evolve 
through  cross-pollination  and  adaptation.  Especially  evident  is  the 
combination  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German  elements.  For  example, 
the  dove  is  traditionally  the  province  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  while 
elements  such  as  the  Ur-bogen  (setting  sun)  and  use  of  particular 
numerology  suggest  a Germanic  influence.  This  mixture  of  cul- 
tural elements  probably  originated  in  the  contact  which  the 
Scotch-Irish  population  of  the  Nottingham  Company  settlements 
had  with  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art  before  they  left  Rising  Sun, 
Pennsylvania  (Donnell  i) . Apart  from  the  stones  which  might  have 
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Figure  6.  The  Thomas  Major  stone  ( 1 77-)  presents  upper-  and  lower- 
case lettering  with  characteristic  rounded  shapes. 


been  carved  by  Hugh  Kelsey  (which  contain  more  complex  imag- 
ery and  will  be  treated  separately)  six  symbols  appear  in  the 
Alamance  churchyard:  the  Ur-bogen,  the  rose,  the  six-pointed  or 
four-pointed  star,  the  dove,  the  compass,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

The  Germanic  Ur-bogen  appears  on  the  Elizabeth  Wiley  stone 
of  1790  (Figure  4).  Suggestive  of  both  the  rising  and  setting  sun, 
it  is  a symbol  of  death  and  renewal  and  appears  on  a number  of 
New  England  gravestones.  The  Ur-bogen  is  a subtype  of  the 
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Figure  7.  The  Mary  Stuart  stone  (1770)  shows  the  two-tiered  eight- 
petal  Rose  of  Sharon.  This  photograph  also  gives  a sense  of  the  setting 
of  the  graveyard. 


sunburst  motif,  which  also  appears  on  New  England  gravestones 
and  in  English  emblem  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Little  notes 
that  this  symbol  “is  an  arc  which  symbolizes  the  descent  of  the 
winter  sun  as  it  approaches  the  winter  solstice.”  It  is  thus  symbolic 
of  the  renewal  suggested  by  spring’s  onset  (Little  85).  There  is  also 
a second  possible  meaning  here.  The  conflation  of  the  sun  with 
God  was  originally  a pagan  concept,  but  has  been  worked  into 
Christianity  as  well.  Especially  provocative  is  the  “Son/sun”  pun- 
ning common  to  the  poetry  of  metaphysical  English  poets  such  as 
John  Donne  during  the  seventeenth  century  (see,  for  example,  his 
“Resurrection,  imperfect”).  This  meaning  makes  appearances  in 
the  emblem  books  as  well:  examples  of  sun  emblems  of  renewal 
appear  in  Daly  2:35,  143,  & 366. 

The  eight-petaled,  two-tiered  rose  appears  on  both  the  Mary 
Stuart  stone  (Figure  7)  and  the  Margaret  Alexander  stone  and  was 
perhaps  executed  by  the  same  hand.  This  pattern  seems  particu- 
larly Scotch-Irish  in  its  derivation,  since  the  rose  is  often  associated 
with  Ireland.  The  rose  is  also  part  of  Christian  imagery;  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  the  allegorical  Bride  symbolic  of  the  soul  calls  herself  “the 
Rose  of  Sharon”  (2.1)  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  sometimes  described 
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Figures  8A  and  B.  The  Hariot  [ — ] stone  (1806?)  incorporates  a six- 
pointed  star  circumscribed  in  a circle,  while  the  Andrew  Finley  stone 
(1780)  encloses  a four-pointed  star. 


as  “the  rose  without  thorns.”  The  rose  is  a symbol  of  life  and 
renewal,  as  flowers  have  been  throughout  the  ages  (Biedermann 
135),  but  roses  are  also  associated  with  virtue  and  faith,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  emblem  book  tradition  (Daly  1:110,  262,  & 2: 167).  A 
strikingly  similar  pattern  to  the  one  on  these  stones,  identical  in 
the  number  of  petals  and  tiers,  is  found  on  the  Samuel  Hinckley 
stone  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  again  suggesting  the  influence 
of  New  England  carving  and  a common  source  (Ludwig  Plate 
88A). 

The  six-pointed  or  four-pointed  star  appears  more  often  than 
any  other  symbol  in  the  Alamance  yard.  It  appears  with  six  spokes 
enclosed  in  a circle  on  the  Hariot  [ — ] stone  (Figure  8A),  six 
spokes  enclosed  within  a hexagon  on  an  illegible  stone,  and  with 
four  spokes  enclosed  in  a circle  on  the  Andrew  Finley  stone  (Figure 
8B).  Analogues  of  this  image  appear  on  New  England  stones  and 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  decorative  tradition.  Ludwig  has  noted 
that  the  six-pointed  star  often  appeared  with,  and  was  sometimes 
substituted  for,  the  more  common  anthropomorphic  soul  effigy  in 
New  England  (232).  In  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  art,  both  variants 
appear  on  barns  and  household  items  and  are  commonly  known 
as  “hex  signs.”  Some  informants  in  this  tradition  say  that  the  signs 
keep  witches  away,  some  say  they  have  religious  meaning  (certainly 
the  four-pointed  shape  parallels  nicely  with  the  Christian  cross), 
and  still  others  insist  that  they  are  entirely  decorative  (Adams  58). 
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Figure  9.  The  Robert  .Allison  stone  (1782)  includes  the  dove-of- 
promise  motif  in  its  tympanum. 


Whatever  their  purpose,  the  signs  appear  to  be  quite  old,  from 
evidence  in  German  art  (Karlinger).  The  image  may  also  be 
suggestive  of  the  sunburst  pattern  mentioned  above.  The  fre- 
quency of  their  appearance  may  be  due  to  these  designs  being 
easily  drawn  with  nothing  more  than  a compass,  as  Charles  Zug  has 
suggested  to  me. 

The  Robert  Allison  stone  (Figure  9)  and  the  James  McDill 
stone  feature  the  dove  motif.  Like  the  rose,  the  dove  appears  in 
both  Scotch-Irish  (as  in  the  dove  of  Ulster)  and  Biblical  imager)7. 
In  Christian  iconography,  it  is  most  often  associated  with  hope  and 
peace,  both  through  the  bird  which  brings  a twig  to  Noah  at  the 
end  of  the  Deluge  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
form  of  a dove  at  Christ’s  baptism.  The  dove  is  often  associated 
with  the  soul  on  New  England  gravemarkers  (Ludwig  214).  On  the 
Robert  Allison  and  James  McDill  stones,  in  keeping  with  what 
Little  calls  the  dove-of-promise  theme,  both  doves  bear  twigs  in 
their  beaks  (Little  53).  On  the  latter,  the  dove  bears  a tripartite 
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Figure  10.  A compass-rose  motif  decorates  the  John  Pyatte  stone  (1796). 


twig,  suggestive  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  former,  the  twig  has  sprouted 
leaves  and  a small  bud,  a detail  suggestive  of  rebirth. 

The  two-level  compass-star  pattern  found  on  the  John  Pyatte 
stone  (Figure  10)  is,  according  to  Little,  “one  of  the  most  popular 
motifs  on  Piedmont  gravestones.”  She  also  notes  that  it  has  “no 
identified  meaning”  (Little  85).  I found  one  image  which  was 
perhaps  obliquely  suggestive  of  a meaning  in  an  English  emblem 
book.  This  image  features  a man  holding  a compass  up  to  the  stars, 
and  a text  alluding  to  virtue  (compass)  as  a guide  toward  God 
(star)  (Daly  1:32).  However,  this  is  a very  tenuous  connection. 
Perhaps  the  symbol  relates  to  Masonic  symbology,  which  features 
the  compass  and  right  square  in  a parallelogram-like  arrange- 
ment. In  fact,  that  symbol  does  appear  very  often  on  Southern 
gravestones  of  a later  date.  The  repetition  of  sixteen  points  in  both 
levels  is  interesting,  however,  since  this  arrangement  deviates  from 
the  normal  portrayal  of  a compass  star,  which  features  a central 
level  of  four  points,  a second  of  eight  points,  and  a third  of  sixteen. 

The  abstract  fleur-de-lis  pattern  which  appears  on  the  David 
Kerr  stone  (Fig.  1 1)  and  in  a much  cruder  form  on  the  Catron 
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Figure  1 1.  The  David  Kerr  stone  (1804)  incorporates  a fleur-de-lis. 

Wiley  stone  is  also  a puzzle.  It  is  curious  that  an  image  generally 
associated  with  French  and  sometimes  English  nobility  would 
appear  in  this  predominantly  Scotch-Irish  graveyard.  Carl 
Liungman  notes  that  the  fleur-de-lis  contains  “the  holy  number  of 
three”  and  was  used  to  denote  the  divine  right  of  kings  (261). 
Perhaps  it  is  indicative  of  a familial  heritage  and  could  be  ex- 
plained through  genealogical  research,  or  perhaps  the  meaning  is 
lost  to  us. 


The  Complex  Symbolism 
of  thejohn  Hanna  and  James  Blear  Stones 

Hugh  Kelsey,  one  of  the  few  Piedmont  stonecutters  to  whom 
we  can  attach  a name  and  a biography,  may  have  carved  stones  in 
both  the  Alamance  churchyard  and  that  of  its  sister  church, 
Buffalo  Presbyterian  (which  is  also  intact  and  stands  within  the 
Greensboro  city  limits).  Kelsey’s  identity  was  verified  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a receipt  for  one  of  his  stones  in  South  Carolina  county 
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Figure  12.  A riderless  horse  seems  to  flee  a symbolic  globe  on  the  John  Hanna 
stone  (1774).  This  design  may  reflect  the  influence  of  carver  Hugh  Kelsey. 

records  and  confirmed  by  an  estate  inventory  indicating  that  a 
number  of  rough-hewn  stones  were  found  on  his  property  follow- 
ing his  death  (Patterson).  His  known  work  is  remarkable  for  the 
complexity  of  its  symbolic  meaning  as  well  as  its  skillful  execution. 
The  John  Hanna  and  James  Blear  stones  at  least  show  his  influ- 
ence, if  not  his  hand.  Kelsey’s  simple,  sometimes  crude,  work 
places  him  firmly  within  the  folk  art  tradition.  His  creativity  and  the 
beauty  of  his  design  indicate  that  he  was  a master  craftsman. 
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Figure  13.  A profile  decorates  the  James  Blear  stone  (1776). 

The  John  Hanna  stone  (Figure  12),  featuring  a riderless  horse 
fleeing  from  a globe,  appears  somewhat  similar  in  meaning  to  the 
Mary  Starrat  stone  in  the  Buffalo  churchyard.  On  that  stone,  a dove 
flies  away  from  a globe  toward  a bright  star,  representative  of  the 
soul’s  flight  from  earth  toward  Christ,  the  “Bright  and  Morning 
Star.”  The  John  Hanna  stone  appears  to  have  a similar  meaning, 
with  the  soul  manifested  in  a different  animal.  The  choice  of  a 
horse  seems  rather  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  dove.  However, 
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I found  one  English  emblem  book  analogue  of  this  image  which 
features  two  men  riding  horses  symbolic  of  day  and  night  chasing 
a riderless  horse  representing  time.  The  riderless  horse  is  fleeing 
toward  a pennant  which  appears  to  represent  death  (Daly  1 :333). 
There  is  also  a possible  analogue  in  the  commonly  held  folk  belief 
that  the  appearance  of  a horse  or  group  of  three  horses  (usually 
white  and  riderless)  are  signs  of  approaching  death  (White  54-5). 
This  image  is  indicative  of  the  creativity  which  has  made  Kelsey 
famous  among  North  Carolina  gravestone  carvers. 

The  James  Blear  stone  (Figure  13)  features  a “Greek"  profile. 
This  image  is  remarkable  and  haunting  in  its  mixture  of  sophisti- 
cated and  primitive  carving  technique  and  is  the  only  anthropo- 
morphic image  recognized  on  the  Alamance  stones.  Such  images 
are  suggestive  of  the  winged  cherubic  heads,  death's  heads  and 
later  effigial  portraits  that  proliferate  on  New  England  stones  of 
the  period,  but  which  are  conspicuously  and  curiously  absent  on 
most  North  Carolina  stones.  The  story  behind  this  intriguing 
image  is  probably  lost.  Perhaps  it  is  a portrait  of  James  Blear 
himself. 


Conclusion 

Though  the  pictorial  stones  most  capture  the  imagination,  the 
other  gravemarkers  in  the  Alamance  cemetery  also  hold  a great 
deal  of  interest  and  could  probably  be  subdivided  into  groups 
according  to  the  hands  which  carved  them.  Certainly  the  second 
James  Neely  stone  (Figure  14A)  and  that  of  his  wife,  Sarah  Neely 
(Figure  14B),  were  done  by  the  same  person.  The  Sarah  Neely 
stone  is  signed  by  Samuel  Alldridge,  and  the  date  of  its  carv  ing  as 
well  as  the  date  of  death  is  included.  Though  New  England  carvers 
making  stones  for  Southern  families  sometimes  “signed”  their 
work  as  a means  of  advertising  their  business,  it  is  highly  unusual 
that  a local  carver  (as  Alldridge  appears  to  have  been)  would  wish 
or  need  to  be  recognized  for  his  endeavor  in  such  a manner. 
Certainly,  the  non-pictorial  stones  contain  interesting  stories  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  search  for  them. 

After  the  eighteenth  century,  the  congregation  of  the  Alamance 
Presbyterian  Church  began  to  favor  a more  uniform,  commercial 
kind  of  grave  marker.  Typical  white  marble  stones  began  to 
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Figures  14Aand  14B.The  stones  of  husband  and  wife,  James  and  Sara 
Neely,  each  bear  a signature  by  carv  er  Samuel  Alldridge 


appear,  often  featuring  willows  and  urns  and  a movement  away 
from  the  stark  reality  of  ‘here  lies  the  body”  to  a more  genteel 
“sacred  to  the  memory  of’  (Figures  15A  & B).  In  the  twentieth 
century,  the  stones  are  increasingly  made  of  finished  granite  and 
feature  an  even  less  anthropomorphic  form.  This  transition  clearly 
reflects  a change  in  the  culture,  as  well  as  what  the  Reverend  E.C. 
Murray  at  the  turn  of  the  century  referred  to  as  “improved  condi- 
tions of  life”  (39). 

The  Alamance  Presbyterian  churchyard  site  is  intriguing  not 
only  because  it  contains  stunning  and  unique  eighteenth-century 
gravestones,  but  because  it  contains  those  stones  within  the  con- 
text of  three  centuries  in  a developing  rural  North  Carolina 
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Figures  15Aand  B.  Nineteenth-century  stones  often  use  marble  mate- 
rials and  show  a more  genteel  shape  as  seen  in  the  John  Thom  stone 
(1821)  and  commemorative  Colonel  Arthur  Forbis  obelisk  (1860). 

community.  The  historic  significance  of  the  site  has  not  been  lost 
on  church  members,  who  have  made  an  effort  to  protect  the  area 
and  refer  with  pride  to  the  “old-time  people”  (Jobe  Personal 
Interview).  As  the  Reverend  C.H.  Wiley  noted,  addressing  the 
congregation  at  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  church  building’s 
dedication  in  1879: 
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Political  and  financial  convulsions,  wars,  and  revolutions  have 
failed  to  break,  scatter,  or  divide  you;  at  old  homes  and  on  old 
plantations  the  same  names  are  still  known,  and  you  live,  and  work, 
and  worship  near  the  graves  of  your  ancestors,  and  in  the  midst  of 
dear  and  sacred  associations  and  memories  (46). 

The  Alamance  Presbyterian  Church  graveyard  is  a reflection  of 
a unique  North  Carolina  community  and  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  from  scholars.  As  members  of  the  congregation  know, 
this  is  indeed  a place  which  is,  in  Philip  Larkin’s  words,  “proper  to 
grow  wise  in.” 
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Honorable  Mention  1995  Student  Contest 

J ohnston  County  Ghost  Stories 

By  C.  Renee  Love 


My  grandmother,  Dorothy  Johnson,  lives  alone  now.  Her 
house  sits  in  front  of  the  white  sand  oceans  of  a tobacco  field  by  the 
edge  of  Highway  42,  a narrow  winding  two-lane  road  which 
branches  off  Highway  50  South.  From  the  island  of  her  house,  I can 
often  catch  a glimpse  of  Mr.  Langdon  in  the  distance,  sailing  in  his 
John  Deere  tractor,  up  and  down  the  rows.  My  grandmother  lives 
in  Johnston  County — in  the  city  of  Willow  Spring,  according  to 
maps  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service — but  ever  since  I was  a little  girl 
I have  known  this  place  as  “the  country.”  And,  because  my  grand- 
parents lived  in  “the  country,”  I have  always  been  aware  that  the 
South  was,  and  is,  haunted.  Yet  when  this  feeling  first  grew,  I did 
not  even  know  the  names  or  the  grudges  of  the  ghosts  whose 
presence  I cannot,  even  now,  forget. 

But  before  I understood  that  the  South  was  haunted,  I under- 
stood that  I was  haunted  by  my  grandmother’s  stories.  From  her 
stories  I learned  that  one  should  never  put  a bed  in  front  of  a 
window  because  it  was  practically  a certainty  that  during  storms, 
lightning  would  strike  unwary  sleepers.  Water  should  be  avoided 

Renee  Love,  a graduate  student  in  English  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  wrote  her  remembrance  of  her  grandmother’s  stories  in  a 
Southern  literature  class  taught  by  Lucinda  MacKethan. 
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during  thunderstorms  as  well,  since  lightning  can  come  through 
pipes  and  spigots.  Basically,  one  should  be  as  quiet  as  possible 
during  storms  and  sit  very  still  so  as  not  to  draw  the  lightning’s 
attention. 

Snakes  were  often  the  stars  of  Grandma’s  stories,  and  my  sister 
and  I would  beg  her  to  tell  these  “snake  stories,”  even  though  they 
would  make  us  scared  to  go  outside  and  even  more  scared  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night.  From  Grandma  we  learned  that  Sidewinder  Snakes 
were  similar  to  the  much  celebrated  Hoop  Snakes.  If  a person  is 
ever  chased  by  a Sidewinder,  you  should  run  sideways  in  your 
getaway,  instead  of  a straight  path.  One  could  never  escape  from 
a Sidewinder  following  a straight  path. 

I remember  one  evening  arriving  at  Grandma’s  to  discover  the 
house  empty  and  a snake  cut  in  half  in  the  front  yard;  half  of  the 
snake  was  lying  under  the  pecan  tree,  the  other  half  behind  the 
porch.  My  sister  and  I knew  why  the  halves  of  the  snake  were 
separated:  Grandma  had  told  us  that  if  you  didn’t  separate  the 
body  from  the  head,  these  halves  could  join  back  together  again. 
Burying  the  separate  halves  of  the  snake  in  different  places  was 
supposedly  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  the  snake  would  not  find  its 
missing  half  and  rejoin  itself.  If  left  unburied,  the  separate  halves 
of  the  snake  could  grow  a new  tail  and  a new  head,  making  two 
snakes  out  of  one.  When  I later  learned  the  legend  of  the  mythical 
Phoenix,  I couldn’t  help  recalling  this  snake  story,  for  both 
creatures  seemingly  possessed  the  power  to  regenerate  them- 
selves. My  grandmother  taught  me  that  snakes  were  also  mythical 
creatures  : if  you  ever  killed  an  impregnated  snake,  before  dying, 
it  would  consume  its  body  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  that  slept 
within  it. 

Through  my  Grandma’s  stories,  not  only  did  I become  aware 
of  the  myths  and  dangers  of  the  natural  world,  but  I also  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  ominous  presences  in  the  supernatural 
world,  the  restless  ghosts  who  remembered  the  past  and  who 
refused  to  let  us  forget  it. 

According  to  her  mother,  my  Great-Grandmother  Young, 
there  was  an  old  house  just  outside  of  Bentonville  that  was  built 
before  the  Civil  War.  Even  before  the  house  became  unfit  for 
human  residents  and  sank  beneath  the  ineffaceable  wrinkles  of 
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age  and  dilapidation,  it  had  stood  empty,  because  no  one  in  the 
county  would  live  in  the  house  or  even  approach  it. 

The  first  owner  of  the  house  had  been  a wealthy  man,  even  for 
those  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  owned  many  slaves.  But  he  was 
an  impatient  man  and  lost  his  temper  often.  When  he  was  angry 
with  a slave  or  deemed  a slave  in  need  of  punishment,  he  took  his 
victim  into  the  attic.  Ropes  hung  from  the  ceiling  which  were  used 
to  bind  wrists  so  that  the  slave  was  forced  to  stand  with  his  arms 
raised  upward.  After  the  slave  was  bound,  a severe  beating  with  a 
bullwhip  ensued.  In  order  for  the  wounds  to  heal  more  rapidly,  the 
man  would  have  the  slaves’  wounds  salved  with  salt. 

My  Grandma  says  that  now,  when  it  rains,  blood  runs  down  the 
attic  walls  in  the  house,  and  one  can  hear  shrieks  from  the  attic 
even  over  the  booms  of  the  thunder  of  the  storm.  When  the  slave 
owner  died,  the  house  was  sold  to  a family  who  abandoned  it, 
without  explanation,  after  a particularly  rainy  April. 

I am  still  haunted  by  my  Grandma’s  stories,  perhaps  even  more 
than  when  I first  heard  them.  When  I was  a little  girl,  I believed  that 
the  lightning  and  snakes  of  her  stories  were  mere  natural  entities 
of  whose  presence  I must  be  aware  and  of  whose  dangers  I must  be 
cautious.  But  I have  realized  that  the  fear  engendered  through 
these  stories  of  snakes  and  storms,  the  fear  and,  oftentimes,  the 
paranoia  of  being  strangely  “hunted”  by  Nature’s  creatures  and 
forces  are  actually  the  manifestation  of  guilt  in  the  South’s  Uncon- 
scious. It  is  not  Nature  who,  in  the  forms  of  stormy  raindrops  and 
copperheads,  hunts  the  Southerner,  but  the  past. 

Yet  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  They 
are  not  always  as  discernible  as  the  ghosts  of  Bentonville.  For 
instance,  in  the  story  of  the  Bentonville  house,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  house  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  slaves.  Likewise,  the 
reasons  for  the  haunting  are  evident,  given  the  heinous  mistreat- 
ment of  the  slaves  by  their  owner.  Through  the  haunting  of  the 
house,  the  past  continues  to  manifest  itself  and  reminds  those  in 
the  present  of  the  sins  of  the  past. 

Of  all  my  Grandma’s  stories,  the  Bentonville  story  is  the  only 
one  whose  ghosts  are  readily  identifiable.  I did  not  even  recognize 
the  stories  of  the  snakes  and  storms  as  ghost  stories  until  I finally 
realized  that  they  haunted  me.  It  was  not  the  individual  stories  that 
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disturbed  me,  because  in  themselves,  there  was  nothing  especially 
frightening.  But  what  was  frightening  was  the  fear  engendered  by 
each  of  the  stories  of  a foreboding,  ominous  presence.  The 
presence  lurked  in  the  rain  outside  of  my  Grandma’s  house,  in  the 
thunder,  and  maybe  even  lay  coiled  in  the  crawl  space  under  the 
house,  just  waiting  to  be  discovered.  One  could  not  flee  the 
presence  directly,  following  a straight  course.  And,  perhaps  the 
presence  never  died  since  it  could  so  well  protect  its  young  and  so 
readily  regenerate  itself.  Seemingly,  one  could  only  sit  very7  still 
and  very7  quiet  with  the  hope  of  remaining  undetected. 

It  has  taken  years  for  me  to  see  that  this  presence,  too,  is  a 
ghost,  not  unlike  the  Bentonville  ghosts  and  to  understand  that 
the  presence  is  a manifestation  of  the  guilt  which  haunts  South- 
erners. The  presence  “out  there”  that  we  fear  will  “get  us,”  that  we 
feel  is  watching  and  waiting  for  us  just  outside  the  house,  to  which 
we  unconsciously  allude  in  the  stories  of  snakes  and  storms  is  the 
presence  of  the  ghosts  of  our  guilt,  the  ghosts  of  our  past.  .And 
although  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  past,  it  is  somehow 
conscious  of  us.  We  can  never  forget  it;  it  will  never  let  us. 
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1 996  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 

At  its  1 996  annual  meeting  in  Beaufort,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  presented  four  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards.  This  Society 
award,  named  for  noted  folklorists  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson,  honors  individuals  who  have  contributed  in  special  ways  to  the 
continuation,  appreciation,  or  study  of  our  state’s  folklife.  For  a list  of 
past  recipients,  access  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  website  on 
the  Internet:  http://www.acs.appstate.edu/~ncfolk. 

This  year’s  ceremonies  continued  a number  of  traditions  that  have 
developed  around  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  The  awards 
recognized  folk  artists  and  folklorists  who  have  contributed  in  special 
ways  to  the  folklife  of  the  Down  East  region,  the  site  of  our  meeting. 
Writing  and  presenting  the  citations  were  folklorists  and  community 
scholars  who  have  worked  with  the  award  winners,  and  the  citations 
reflect  the  achievement  of  the  recipients  and  the  special  connectedness 
that  the  citation  writers  have  developed  in  their  work  as  folklorists.  This 
year’s  ceremony  again  included  a surprise  award,  perpetrated  by  Connie 
Mason  turning  the  tables  on  Michael  Alford  after  he  presented  an  award 
to  James  Allen  Rose. 

James  Allen  Rose: 

Harkers  Island  Model  Boat  Builder, 
Folk  Musician,  and  Tradition  Bearer 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I accepted  the  invitation  to  write  this 
citation.  I don’t  think  there  could  be  a more  fitting,  more  deserving 
recipient  of  a Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  than  James  Allen  Rose  of 
Harkers  Island.  The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  seeks  to  recognize 
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James  Allen  Rose  stands  in  front  of  two  shrimp  boat  models  in  his  living 
room.  Harkers  Island,  N.C.,  30  May  1989.  Photo  by  Terry  Zug. 

“folk  artists,  folklorists,  and  others  who  have  contributed  in  significant 
ways  to  the  continuation  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina  folklife.” 
James  Rose  is  deserving  because  he  does  this  every  day,  and  he  does  it  in 
the  most  natural  and  unaffected  way. 

James’s  contribution  to  the  continuation  and  appreciation  of  folklife 
is  simple  and  powerful.  His  life  is  the  natural  continuation  of  a genuine 
tradition.  His  people  are  people  of  the  coast.  For  as  many  ancestors  as  he 
can  count,  all  lived  by  the  sea  and  their  lives  were  connected  to  the  water. 
He  is  part  of  a community,  still  intact,  but  threatened  daily,  that  has 
followed  this  kind  of  life  for  generations. 

What  sets  James  .Allen  Rose  apart  is  that  he  is  the  special  kind  of 
person  who  expresses  those  traditions  and  projects  them  to  the  people 
he  comes  into  contact  with.  Through  his  music,  through  his  boats, 
through  his  daily  conversations,  through  the  way  he  smiles  and  welcomes 
you  into  his  home,  James  conveys  the  spirit  of  a way  of  life  that  flourished 
in  the  seam  between  the  richness  and  the  harshness  of  the  coastal 
environment. 

In  only  sixty  short  years  James  Rose  has  seen  drastic  changes  in  his 
island  home.  He  remembers  fondly  the  way  things  were — the  way,  in  his 
mind,  that  life  was  simple  and  things  moved  more  slowly.  But  he  also 
welcomes  the  new,  and  recognizes  the  opportunities  to  learn  that  come 
with  the  new;  James  likes  to  learn.  He  says  we  have  so  much  to  learn  from 
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people.  His  music  and  his  boat  making  bring  him  into  contact  with 
people,  and  James  enjoys  that. 

I first  knew  James  through  his  boat  building  and  his  models.  His 
family  history  and  the  environment  in  which  he  lives  insured  that  he 
would  have  the  interest,  the  inclination,  and  ability  to  work  with  boats.  He 
started  fishing  with  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  the  summer,  they  lived 
aboard  the  boat  and  might  be  gone  for  weeks.  He  knows  what  that  life  is 
like. 

James  remembers  his  father  using  a hatchet  to  build  boats.  James 
learned  to  build  boats  himself,  later  acquiring  some  of  the  finer  points 
of  the  trade  from  Earl  Rose,  one  of  the  island’s  most  noted  builders.  He 
built  boats  up  to  thirty-two  feet  long  in  the  yard  beside  his  house. 

James’s  music  came  as  naturally.  Music  was  one  of  the  island’s  only 
forms  of  entertainment,  and  when  James  heard  a local  band  rehearsing, 
he  was  captivated.  He  was  soon  playing  with  that  band  and  now  leads  its 
spiritual  descendant. 

James  recalls  as  a boy  his  elders  singing  hymns  out  on  the  fishing 
boats.  He  egged  them  on,  to  get  them  started  because  he  thought  it  was 
so  beautiful.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  harmony  was  so  sweet  and  perfect 
it  made  his  hair  stand  up  and  gave  him  goose-bumps. 

Then  there  were  days  when  they  flew  kites,  which  they  made  from 
newspaper  with  grape  vine  ribs  and  flour  paste.  The  old  fishermen  said 
the  kites  were  bad  luck.  If  it  is  windy  enough  to  fly  a kite,  it  is  too  windy 
to  catch  fish. 

When  James  Allen  Rose  talks  about  such  things,  as  he  does  with 
anyone  who  comes  to  his  little  boat  shop,  it  is  with  a sincerity  and  humility 
that  reflect  his  love  for  people,  his  love  of  history,  and  his  desire  to  pass 
things  on  to  those  who  will  listen. 

And  you  and  I are  enriched  when  we  listen. 

— Michael  B.  Alford 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 

Beaufort 
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Michael  B.  Alford:  Traditional  Boats 
Scholar  and  Museum  Curator 

Our  next  recipient  has  a magnificent  obsession  with  jazz,  fine  wine 
and  art,  South  Carolina  rice  plantations,  photography,  the  weaving  of 
words,  IBM  computers,  railroads,  John  Deere  tractors,  and  all  things 
southern — but  the  passion  we  are  acknowledging  him  for  today  is  North 
Carolina  traditional  watercraft. 

With  an  education  which  included  forestry  and  naval  architecture, 
Michael  B.  AJford  was  destined  to  love  wooden  boats.  In  1968,  Mike  was 
hired  by  North  Carolina’s  Department  of  Transportation.  There  he  was 
involved  with  design  improvements  of  the  Minnesott  beach  ferries. 
Following  a transfer  to  the  Morehead  City  office,  he  codesigned  theGou. 
Edward  H\de  ferry,  which  runs  from  Swan  Quarter  to  Ocracoke. 

In  1974,  Michael  fatefully  met  Morehead  City  state  port  manager 
Charles  McNeill  and  discovered  their  common  interest  in  the  historic 
aspects  of  boat  building  and  design.  Within  a year,  Mr.  McNeill  had 
gotten  the  Hampton  Mariners  Museum  going  in  Beaufort.  Mike  became 
a charter  member  of  the  museum’s  advisor)7  board  and  editor  of  its 
newsletter. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  the  museum  received  a year-long  grant  from  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services.  Mike  quit  his  ferryjob  to  conduct  this  IMS- 
sponsored  survey  of  the  historical  record  of  North  Carolina  watercraft. 
He  searched  out  boats  and  documented  significant  finds;  this  work  was 
the  beginning  of  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum’s  small  craft 
research  program.  Within  the  next  year  he  was  hired  into  the  permanent 
position  of  curator  of  small  craft  from  which  he  retired  just  this  year. 

Before  Michael’s  work,  documentation  of  North  Carolina’s  boats 
was  largely  a neglected  subject.  Mike’s  field  work,  line  drawings,  and 
interviews  with  family  and  community  members  about  the  boats,  their 
uses  and  makers  was  the  first  attempt  to  gather  the  fragmented  pieces  of 
North  Carolina’s  maritime  heritage.  His  work  was  the  first  detailed 
compilation  of  small  craft  resource  materials  and  an  image  archives 
documenting  the  boats  and  boat  building  designs,  tools,  and  techniques 
distinctive  to  North  Carolina.  His  collection  of  materials  gives  us  the  basis 
for  evaluation  and  historical  perspective  and  interpretation  of  the  boat 
builders,  model  makers,  and  sail  makers,  along  with  the  many  maritime 
associated  trades  of  blacksmithing,  naval  stores,  barrel  making,  and  the 
all-important  North  Carolina  fisheries. 

From  dugout  canoes,  ship’s  boats,  colonial  schooners,  periaugers, 
sharpies,  spritsails,  shadboats,  steamboats,  whaleboats,  trawlers,  and 
charterboats,  to  yachts,  Mike’s  compilation  of  data  and  research  has 
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offered  insightful  glimpses  into  the  culture  and  lifestyles  surrounding 
this  essential  form  of  transportation.  Without  Mike’s  early  work,  it  would 
be  hard  for  us  to  correctly  interpret  James  Rose  and  the  other  noted 
regional  boat  builders. 

This  presentation  of  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  is  a special 
“Thank  you,”  Mike,  for  a career  of  numerous  milestones,  but  especially 
today  for  the  preservation  of  materials  and  images  available  for  present 
and  future  maritime  folklorists.  North  Carolina  will  always  be  grateful. 

— Connie  Mason 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 

Beaufort 


Wayne  and  Margaret  Martin: 
Musicians  and  Public  Sector  Folklorists 

As  my  Cultural  Olympic  trials  intensify,  it’s  a welcomed  diversion  to 
reflect  on  the  many  charms  and  virtues  of  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award 
recipients  Wayne  and  Margaret  Martin.  I’ve  known  these  two  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  count  them  among  my  closest  personal  friends,  as 
well  as  long-time  colleagues  and  laborers  in  the  fields  of  public-sector 
folklore.  I don’t  need  to  tell  you  that  both  possess  integrity,  talent, 
dedication,  and,  of  course,  good  looks,  in  abundance. 

Wayne  and  Margaret  were  a couple  when  I first  met  them,  but  I have 
long  valued  their  individuality  as  much  as  their  enduring  marital  rela- 
tionship and  professional  partnership.  Each  brings  unique  gifts  to  the 
enterprise  of  public  folklore,  and  it  is  important  to  appreciate  that  this 
Brown  Hudson  represents  a special  tripartite  award  to  Herbert  Wayne 
Martin,  Margaret  Hobgood  Martin,  and  to  the  team  of  Wayne  and 
Margaret  Martin  for  their  singular  and  collective  support  of  the  folk  arts 
of  North  Carolina. 

Two  decades  ago,  in  the  bicentennial  year,  Wayne  and  Margaret 
provided  invaluable  support  to  the  first  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival 
at  the  Eno  River  in  Durham.  Shortly  thereafter,  as  one  of  my  earliest 
official  acts  as  director  of  the  new  Office  of  Folklife  Programs  at  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  I hired  Wayne  to  coordinate 
a folk  music  in  schools  program.  This  was  a model  effort  that  was  begun 
by  Bill  Phillips  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  next  year,  we  expanded  the  concept  to  include  traditional 
craftspeople  as  well  as  musicians,  and  called  the  program  Folk  Arts  in 
North  Carolina  Schools.  Margaret  took  the  reins  this  time  and  ran  the 
program  for  three  years.  She  produced  a terrific  introductory  slide 
presentation  to  go  with  it,  creating  a script  for  Andy  Griffith  in  the 
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process,  who  recorded  the  narration  for  the  show.  (“Ummm,  pass  the 
biscuits  please!"  Seems  like  only  yesterday,  doesn't  it,  Margaret?) 

Wayne  and  Margaret  made  a great  success  of  these  programs, 
reaching  up  to  ninety  public  schools  a year  and  employing  dozens  of 
North  Carolina's  best  traditional  artists.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  impact 
of  Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina  Schools  encouraged  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  add  a folklore  specialist  to  its  Arts  in-Education 
Division,  and  to  subsequently  incorporate  a folklore  component  in  the 
basic  curriculum  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  Wayne  was  making  his  mark  as  the  coordinator  for 
the  state  .Arts  Council's  Visiting.- \rtist  Program.  You  should  have  heard 
the  testimonials  and  expressions  of  thanks  that  were  given  by  the  artists 
in  appreciation  ofWayne’s  support  during  his  going-away  party.  I don’t 
know  about  him,  but  they  sure  choked  me  up. 

In  1980,  Wayne  and  Margaret  spent  a blissful  summer  here  in 
Beaufort  while  Wayne  served  in  the  interpretive  division  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  two.  however,  gave  many  public  performances  and 
helped  establish  a popular  local  festival.  They  also  performed  valuable 
fieldwork  in  the  area.  Some  of  their  activities  were  documented  by 
Connie  Mason,  who  has  some  slides  to  show  us  at  this  time.  [Mason 
showed  slide  reproductions  of  photographs.] 

Wayne  and  Margaret  spent  the  next  few  years  honing  their  own 
artistic  skills.  Together  they  launched  another  memorable  endeavor, 
supported  by  the  Arts  Council,  which  thev  called  "Blues  to  Bluegrass.” 
Something  of  a variation  on  the  folk  music  in  the  schools  program, 
"Blues  to  Bluegrass"  showcased  the  cultural  connections  between  North 
Carolina's  .African-American  and  .Anglo  Celtic  folk  music  traditions. 
J ohnston  Countv  blues  artist  Algia  Mae  ff  inton  was  a regular  participant, 
and  the  three  of  them  performed  for  I don't  know  how  many  schools  and 
community  organizations  throughout  the  state  and  region. 

In  1985,  Margaret  became  a Visiting  Artist  herself,  and  she  and 
Wayne  moved  "down  east"  to  Pamlico  County.  Thev  continued  to  take  on 
extra  projects,  like  the  production  of  a weekly  radio  show  called  “Down 
Home/Down  South"  for  the  public  station  at  New  Bern  that  quickly 
generated  a loyal  and  enthusiastic  audience.  With  technical  support  from 
folklorist  N ancy  Kalow,  Wayne  undertook  a documentary  project  of  great 
importance.  He  and  Nancy  videotaped  many  of  North  Carolina’s  most 
deeply  traditional  fiddlers  and  banjo  plavers,  capturing  styles,  tech- 
niques, and  tunes  of  local  origin  that  would  likely  have  passed  away  with 
the  musicians.  The  tapes  and  notes  were  deposited  in  the  Southern 
Folklife  Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1988,  Wayne  made  a welcomed  return  to  the  state  folk  arts 
program.  He  became  director  in  1994,  having  serv  ed  as  acting  director 
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during  the  previous  year.  His  contributions  at  the  Arts  Council  have  been 
many,  and  they  will  be  enduring.  He  initiated  the  production  of  a series 
of  recording  projects  which  leave  a lasting  legacy  of  some  of  the  state’s  most 
important  traditional  musicians,  including  Etta  Baker,  the  brilliant 
African  American  guitarist  from  Morganton,  and  ballad  singer  Doug 
Wallin.  With  the  more  than  able  assistance  of  Beverly  Patterson,  he’s 
brought  the  recipients  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award 
standing-room-only  audiences.  And  above  all,  he’s  kept  the  folklife 
program  strong  and  active  in  these  perilous  times  for  government  arts  and 
cultural  agencies. 

Beyond  their  many  accomplishments,  credits,  and  contributions,  it  is  the 
character  and  humanity  ofW ayne  and  Margaret  Martin  that  count  the  most.  As 
talented  and  charismatic  as  they  both  are,  they  have  typically  and  consistently 
put  others  ahead  of  themselves.  Their  selfless  devotion  to  the  folk  artists  they 
respect  and  love — including  Lauchlin  Shaw,  Harvey  Ellington,  Etta  Baker,  AC. 
Overton,  Algia  Mae  Hinton,  the  Briarhoppers,  and  Thurman  Strickland,  to  name 
only  handful — have  enhanced  the  quality  ofboth  the  lives  and  the  art  of  those 
artists,  and  ultimately  enriched  the  lives  of  us  all . 

They  are  also  outstanding  artists  in  their  own  rights.  Wayne’s  appreciation 
of  the  expressive  potential  and  power  of  the  fiddle  is  apparent  in  his  own  playing, 
and  makes  him  a superb  producer  for  the  recordings  of  others  .His  first  producer 
credits  include  the  three-LP  series  issued  by  County  Records  titled Round  the 
Heart  of  Old  Galax.  And  I strongly  recommend  that  you  pick  up  a copy  of 
his  latest  project  on  an  up  and  coming  new  label  called  Martin  Records.  It’s  titled 
Two  Pictures  and  features  Alabama  fiddler  James  Bryan  and  guitarist/ 
songwriter  CarlJ ones.  The  recording  is  enjoying  quite  a buzz  over  the  internet 
at  the  moment.  One  day,  ifwe’re  truly  lucky,  we’ll  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
a tape  or  CD  of  fiddle  tunes  performed  by  Wayne  himself. 

Margaret  is  a terrific  performer — an  outstanding  singer,  rhythm 
guitarist,  and  clawhammer  banjo  player — as  those  of  you  who  have  seen 
and  heard  the  fabled  “Tar  Heel  Hotshots”  can  attest,  or  her  earlier 
collaboration  with  Bill  and  Libby  Hicks,  the  “RKX.”  She’s  also  a talented 
songwriter,  which  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  but  I predict  that 
her  compositions  “Cacklin’  Hen  Cafe”  and  “TV  Gospel  Blues”  will 
eventually  find  their  way  to  Garth  or  Reba  and  pay  the  kids'  tuition  to 
Duke  University. 

It  is  truly  satisfying  to  be  able  to  return  a small  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion, as  symbolized  by  the  presentation  of  this  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award,  to  our  good  friends  Wayne  Martin  and  Margaret  Martin. 

— George  Holt 
Chapel  Hill 
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“Deep  in  My  Heart”:  Competition 
and  the  Function  of  Stepping 
in  an  African  American  Sorority 


By  .Amy  Davis 


Deep  in  my  he  mi 
I love  my  A KA 
I love  my  A-K-A 
I love  it — I love  it — I love  it. 

In  October  1 992,  at  a rehearsal  on  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  campus,  I first 
saw  the  .Alpha  Kappa  .Alpha  sorority  step.  .As  the  words  to  their  stepping 
piece  “Deep  in  My  Heart"  thundered  through  Great  Hall,  twelve  .African 
American  women  moved  in  unison,  their  forceful  percussive  chanting 
layered  over  complicated  foot,  hand,  and  bodv  movements.  The  power 
and  unity  expressed  through  their  performance  were  moving,  both  to 
myself  and  the  three  other  Folklore  graduate  students  attending. 

That  fall,  we  worked  together  to  document  the  Theta  Pi  chapter  of 
the  AKA  sorority  as  it  prepared  for  and  performed  at  UNC's  annual 
Homecoming  Weekend  Step  Show.  This  group  research  produced  a 
video  about  the  AKAs’  stepping  and  eventually  led  to  the  following  three 
essays  in  this  issue  of  theNoiih  Carolina  Folklore  Journal. 

During  this  project,  I became  interested  in  exploring  how  the 
performance  art  of  stepping  functions  within  the  close-knit  “black 
Greek"  campus  community.  My  research  focused  on  how  stepping  as  a 
creative  vehicle  that  helps  define  group  image  through  words  and 

Amy  Davis  is  finishing  a masters  degree  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  has  worked  on  a number  of  field  projects. 
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movement.  Competition  is  a central  component  of  stepping,  and  the 
contest  of  the  step  show  involves  not  only  the  fraternal  organizations,  but 
a larger  black  community  as  well.  Stepping’s  emphasis  on  competition  is 
also  a cultural  link  that  can  be  traced  to  important  precedents  in  African 
American  dance  history.  Lastly,  recent  developments,  such  as  larger 
performance  venues,  have  brought  changes  to  the  competitive  functions 
of  stepping. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  is  one  of  eight  major  African  American  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  found  on  many  university  campuses.  This  “black 
Greek”  community  is  a significant  African  American  social  network 
which  has  “flourished  for  decades  virtually  unnoticed  by  mainstream 
white  America”  (Freeman  145).  Although  stepping  holds  the  attention 
of  African  Americans  nationwide,  only  recently,  through  mass  media 
coverage  on  television  programs  such  as  Another  World  and  in  Spike  Lee’s 
1988  movie  School  Daze,  has  a growing  part  of  white  America  been 
introduced  to  its  existence. 

Stepping  is  physical,  visually  exciting,  and  provocative  and  has, 
without  doubt,  created  notoriety  for  the  black  fraternal  community. 
Performances  express  the  pride  and  competition  inherent  in  the  frater- 
nities and  sororities.  Although  she  also  cautioned  that  stepping  is  just 
“one  of  many  things  we  do,”  AKA  member  Aimee  Mahungu  summed  up 
the  significance  that  stepping  has  in  her  life  : 

To  me  it’s  like  I’m  representing  my  sorority  and  I’m  demonstrating  how 
I feel  about  my  sorority  to  everyone  else  in  the  crowd.  It’s  like  I’m  cheering 
for  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  . . . This  is  the  best  sorority,  and  I’m  in  it,  and  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  about  it.  These  are  our  steps.  (Belnavis) 

Within  the  black  Greek  community,  stepping  addresses  the  persis- 
tent stereotypes  and  reputations  of  the  different  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties. All  of  the  groups  have  signature  steps,  which  serve  as  a source  of  their 
identities  through  movement.  AKA  has  a feminine,  “prissy”  reputation, 
an  image  reinforced  by  both  its  mascot,  a mouse,  and  hand  sign,  a raised 
pinkie.  As  AKA  member  Stacy  Belnavis  remarked,  tongue-in-cheek,  “It’s 
ladylike:  we  don’t  have  to  do  a thing  except  raise  our  little  finger.” 

The  AKA  signature  step  “Serious  Matter”  incorporates  this  feminine 
image:  arms  held  straight  by  the  side,  wrists  flexed  as  if  to  indicate  a skirt, 
posture  erect,  and  head  held  high.  Quite  often  groups  perform  each 
other’s  signature  steps,  either  as  tributes  or  in  a derogatory,  put-down 
style  known  as  “cracking.”  The  importance  of  the  signature  step  indicates 
a heightened  awareness  of  movement;  the  steps  serve  as  an  identification 
of  each  group.  AKA  step  master  Karen  Greene  exemplified  this  aware- 
ness as  she  explained  why  the  AKAs  chose  to  freestyle  during  their  exit 
in  the  Llomecoming  Step  Show: 
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Members  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  step  team  perform  at  the  Homecom- 
ing Step  Show,  Carmichael  Auditorium.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
22  October  1996.  Photograph  bv  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 


We  just  did  what  we  thought  would  be  the  quickest  thing  to  get  us  off  the 
stage,  and  [we  came  up  with]  this  particular  step.  Mid  . . . one  of  the 
moves  in  there  looked  like  a move  from  a O-step,  an  Omega  Si  Phi  step 
[one  of  the  black  fraternities],  and  the  words  that  [we  said]  with  it  are  ‘“No 
other  Greek  could  ever  step  that  wav."  Mid  I was  like,  “Why  are  you  going 
to  say  that  and  then  do  a Q-step?  It  doesn't  make  any  sense."  [Laughs.]  So 
we  couldn't  really  agree  on  anything.  So  we  said,  “Why  doesn't  everybody 
just  freestyle,  and  that  way  just  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  you  want  to  do 
and  get  offstage." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  they  “really  couldn't  agree  on  any- 
thing," the  AKAs  decided  to  freestyle  and  call  on  everyone’s  sense  of  self 
expression.  It  proved  to  be  an  effective  decision  as  the  freestyle  exit 
worked  well. 

Along  with  the  signature  steps,  the  stvle  of  stepping  chosen  bv  each 
fraternity  or  sorority  is  also  significant.  For  example,  the  Kappa  .Alpha  Psi 
fraternity  maintains  a suave,  debonair,  “playboy  image,  reinforced  bv  a 
theatrical,  showy  use  of  canes  during  step  routines.  .Alpha  Phi  .Alpha 
fraternity,  on  the  other  hand,  steps  with  a vigorous  show  of  athleticism  in 
a hard  stepping  macho  style. 

According  to  the  AKAs,  differences  between  their  sorority7  and  the 
Deltas  (Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority)  are  illustrated  in  the  way  they  step, 
with  the  Deltas  stepping  in  a more  masculine  fashion.  The  .AKAs  ulti- 
mately wish  to  step  hard,  but  still  be  ladylike  and  presen  e their  dignity7. 
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AKA  steppers  and  alumnae  gather  for  a group  photo  after  the  1992 
Homecoming  Step  Show.  Photograph  by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 


The  term  “hard  stepping"  does  not  necessarily  mean  hitting  the  ground 
hard,  but  refers  to  increased  emotional  intensity’.  (.Alicia  Rouverol 
discusses  relations  between  the  emotional  intensity  of  gospel  singing  and 
stepping  in  her  article  on  pages  1 05-06.)  WTen  the  AKAs  strive  to  be  both 
ladylike  and  hard  steppers,  their  choice  of  particular  steps  proves  that 
they  can  “get  down”  when  they  want  to,  but  they  choose  not  to  step  that 
way  all  the  time.  They  also  see  the  power  behind  a feminine  image. 

During  their  routine  at  the  1 992  Homecoming  Step  Show,  the  AKAs 
created  a powerful  balance  of  these  dichotomies  with  the  juxtaposition 
of  two  very  different  stepping  pieces.  The  beginning  of  the  piece  “So 
Sweet”  was  arresting:  the  tempo  slowed  dramatically,  and  the  steppers 
made  use  of  a little  foot  move  that  was  both  dainty  and  sultry.  Combined 
with  liltingwaltz  steps  and  words  like  “so  sweet"  and  “sugar  and  spice, "the 
piece  both  played  up  and  played  with  their  ladylike  image.  But  in  a 
powerful  transitional  move,  this  understated,  yet  sensuous,  piece  led 
directly  to  a hard  stepping  piece  called  “Deep  in  My  Heart.'"  There  the 
words  were  shouted,  the  beat  was  strong  and  forceful,  and  their  bodies 
bent  towards  the  floor.  Karen  Greene  remarked  on  the  unusualness  of 
this  style  of  stepping  for  the  .AKAs: 

I think  the  reason  people  get  so  excited  on  that  step  [is]  because  that's  not 
usually  how  we  step,  you  know,  all  down  towards  the  floor.  That’s  more  like 
a frat  step  than  any  other  step  that  we  do.  But  that’s  just,  you  know,  for 
those  words  [“Deep  in  My  Heart  "]. 
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Tamila  Vines,  RondaWall,  Aimee  Mahungu,  and  April  Turner  practice 
the  AKA  routine.  Upendo  Lounge,  UNC,  21  October  1992.  Photo- 
graph by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 

Karen’s  recognition  that  the  posture  and  gestures  of  the  step  "Deep  in 
My  Heart”  are  not  typical  of  AKA  points  to  a larger,  broader  understanding 
of  stepping  aesthetics  and  a movement  vocabulary  within  the  black  Greek 
community.  Through  this  communal  vocabulary  of  movement,  stepping 
allows  a sorority  to  respond  to  the  image  and  reputation  that  it  carries  in 
the  community.  In  this  way,  each  chapter  of  AKA  is  given  a chance  to  voice 
its  individual  interpretation  of  the  national  .AKA  image. 

In  many  respects,  the  black  Greek  community  is  close-knit.  Indi- 
vidual fraternities  and  sororities  each  have  their  own  colors,  mascots, 
calls,  hand  signs,  songs,  and  steps.  However,  they  do  not  have  their  own 
fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  and  this  lack  lends  greater  import  to 
public  gatherings  such  as  step  shows.  But  such  gatherings  are  not  just  for 
the  black  Greek  community.  Step  shows  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  are  overwhelmingly  popular  and  receive  support  from  a larger 
black  community.  Toija  Riggins,  an  assistant  step  master  of  Delta  Sigma 
Theta,  described  the  1991  UNC  step  show  as  “a  time  for  the  black 
community  to  come  together.  It's  something  that  black  Greeks  do  and 
(other)  blacks  come  to  watch”  (Chang  2).  Within  the  black  community, 
the  step  show  is  also  an  expression  of  pride  for  something  especially 
.African  American.  According  to  a Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority  member 
from  Drake  University,  “All  day  we’re  bombarded  with  stuff  from  white 
.America.  For  us,  it’s  [the  step  show]  an  artistic  expression  of  our  history” 
(Nomani  1). 
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AKA  stepppers  practice  “Deep  in  My  Heart.”  Upendo  Lounge,  UNC, 

21  October  1992.  Photograph  byAliciaJ.  Rouverol. 

The  audience  that  attends  a step  show  plays  an  important  role  as  it 
comments  loudly  and  voices  its  opinion  on  what  it  sees  onstage.  In  this 
African  American  cultural  styling,  there  are  few  barriers  between  per- 
formers and  audience,  and  the  audience  takes  an  active  role  in  the  show. 
Steppers  are  greeted  either  with  applause  and  cheers  of  support  through- 
out a routine,  or  if  they  lose  the  audience’s  respect  and  attention, 
murmurs  and  unnerving  quiet.  The  AKA  steppers  expect  audience 
exchange;  their  entire  performance — from  the  selection  of  their  en- 
trance music  to  transitions  during  the  routine — is  geared  for  good 
audience  response. 

When  there  are  no  judges  at  a step  show,  the  significance  of  the 
audience  is  recognized,  and  winners  are  declared  on  the  basis  of  who 
received  the  most  applause  (Greene).  Even  in  step  shows  that  have 
judges,  audience  response  is  often  one  of  the  categories  a group  isjudged 
on.  Other  categories  include  precision,  difficulty  of  steps,  clarity  of 
words,  and  appearance  (Greene). 

This  importance  of  the  audience  was  illustrated  further  when  our 
research  group  played  back  a video  tape  of  the  1 992  Homecoming  Step 
Show  for  AKA  members.  We  were  worried  about  the  sound  on  the  video: 
the  crowd  was  very  noisy,  and  it  was  hard  to  hear  what  was  being  said.  But 
the  noise  didn’t  seem  to  bother  the  AKAs.  Instead,  they  enjoyed  hearing 
the  crowd  and  listened  for  people  they  knew  who  were  calling  out  their 
names.  Audience  support  and  exchange  were  two  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  step  show  for  them. 

Without  a doubt,  a key  to  the  popularity  of  step  shows  is  the 
competitive  framework  in  which  they  are  presented.  For  the  audience, 
the  competition  lends  excitement  to  the  show  and  provides  greater 
reason  to  be  actively  involved.  As  a rule,  the  black  Greek  community  is 
very  competitive,  both  in  friendly  play  or  intense  and  serious  competi- 
tion. The  organizations  compete  with  each  other  for  new  members,  and 
the  number  of  service  projects  and  community  outreach  programs  they 
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sponsor  are  closely  scrutinized.  In  the  stepping  arena,  the  competition  is 
particularly  intense.  As  AKA  step  master  Karen  Greene  remarked,  “Even 
if  it’s  not  a contest  [with  judges],  it’s  always  an  element  of  competition: 
of  who  was  weak,  or  who  did  a really  good  job.” 

Competition  during  black  movement  performance  is  not  surprising; 
a strong  African  American  stylistic  element  of  display  has  often  elevated 
performance  to  a competitive  challenge.  According  to  African  American 
tap  dancer  Sandman  Sims,  the  challenge  of  competition  “brings  out  the 
best  of  our  own  steps  that  took  a lifetime  to  perfect”  (Hanna  51). 
Although  stepping  is  multifaceted  performance  art,  its  emphasis  on 
movement  likens  it  to  dance.  The  dimly  traceable  roots  of  stepping 
appear  to  be  drill  team  precision  marching  by  fraternity  pledges  in  the 
1 940s,  but  its  cultural  and  stylistic  connection  with  dance  and  movement 
competition  ties  stepping  to  an  extensive  African  American  tradition  that 
is  well  worth  exploring. 

In  traditional  African  societies,  interaction  and  communication 
through  dance  are  highly  valued.  Robert  Ferris  Thompson’s  extensive 
work  in  Africa  found  that  dance  is  symbolic  of  power.  Thompson  gives  an 
example  of  a competitive  dance  performed  by  Fanti  women  in  the  early 
1 830s,  which  was  witnessed  by  Sir  James  Alexander.  In  the  competition 
sequence,  one  woman  challenged  the  others  to  perform  individually 
different  steps  and  motions  exactly  as  she  did,  and  “if  the  challenged 
party  executed  them  correctly,  the  challenger  went  round  to  the  next, 
and  gave  place  to  one  who  had  made  a mistake”  (Thompson  37). 
Although  African  dance  is  often  thought  of  as  individual  and  improvisa- 
tory, this  emphasis  on  exact  imitation  correlates  directly  to  the  teamwork 
found  in  stepping. 

The  importance  of  dance  in  the  African  world  survived  in  the  African 
American  experience  against  a great  many  odds.  In  the  antebellum 
South,  plantation  owners  allowed  dancing  at  special  holiday  times  such 
as  Christmas  and  weddings,  and  some  allowed  Saturday  night  dances. 
One  of  the  better  known  of  these  dances,  the  cakewalk,  was  originally 
done  by  strutting  couples  as  a mocking  imitation  of  the  airs  put  on  by  the 
white  dancers  performing  the  popular  Grand  March  at  plantation  dances. 
White  onlookers  to  the  dance  didn’t  recognize  it  as  a parody,  and 
sometimes  became  involved  in  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  dance  by 
awarding  a cake  to  the  best  or  most  outrageous  couple;  thus  giving  it  the 
name  “cakewalk”  (Jamison  13). 

The  dignity  and  control  encouraged  in  a cakewalk  were  also  evident 
in  another  dance,  the  “chalk  line  walk”  (Emery  92).  Competing  couples 
walked  straight  down  a chalk  line  with  a pail  of  water  on  their  heads,  and 
the  twosome  that  spilled  the  least  amount  ofwater  won.  Katrina  Hazzard- 
Gordon  relates  a similar  dance  called  “set  de  flo’,”  in  which  a circle  was 
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drawn  for  the  dancers  and  a fiddler  called  out  complicated  steps  they  had 
to  perform  without  stepping  outside  the  circle  (20).  Often  a glass  ofwater 
was  also  placed  on  the  dancers’  heads  to  further  complicate  matters. 

During  the  white  minstrel  show  era,  competition  in  dance  contin- 
ued, and  the  first  part  of  the  program  often  ended  with  a dance  finale 
known  as  a “Walk-Around.”  Here  the  white  show  members  took  turns 
performing  fancy  steps  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  black  dancing. 

The  black  and  white  exchange  of  dance  was  also  apparent  with  jig 
dancing:  “many  blacks  in  America  appreciated  the  energetic,  compli- 
cated footwork  with  toes  and  heels  in  the  springy  Irish  jig”  (Hanna  48). 
One  famous  black  dancer,  William  Henry  Lane,  whose  stage  name  was 
Master  Juba,  became  such  an  exceptional  jig  dancer  that  he  received  top 
billing  when  he  toured  with  a white  minstrel  show.  In  a famous  series  of 
competitions  held  in  1844,  Juba  earned  this  respect  and  the  title  “King 
of  All  Dancers”  by  defeating  an  Irish  dancer,  Master  John  Diamond,  “who 
prided  himself  on  his  skill  at  Negro  dancing”  (Emery  185). 

Competition  pervades  vernacular  African  American  dance.  Bessie 
Jones  gives  a particularly  insightful  account  of  called  set  dances  and  buck 
dances  held  at  neighborhood  frolics  in  Georgia  in  the  early  1900s: 

When  they  came  into  the  frolic  to  dance,  you  could  tell  who  was  the 
head  and  who  was  the  feet  by  the  way  they  were  dressed.  The  head  woman 
wore  the  prettiest  apron:  not  a cook’s  apron,  but  an  apron  with  a big  belt 
in  it,  with  a big  bow  at  the  back,  and  pockets  embroidered  and  fixed  with 
real  beauty.  Sometimes  they’d  have  a pretty  bow  in  her  hair.  And  the  head 
man,  he  wore  a long  scarf  around  his  neck  that  was  either  white  or  pink. 
They’d  wear  that  until  somebody  beat  them  dancing,  then  they’d  have  to 
give  it  to  the  better  ones.  . . . Then  you’d  know  who  was  the  best  dancer  by 
the  way  he  danced  and  the  steps  he  cut.  You  could  cut  any  way  you  wanted 
to  but  that  best  dancer,  he  got  it.  And  when  you  came  in  there  and  beat 
the  best  dancer,  that  ring  got  back  and  let  them  dance  together  for  a little 
while  to  be  sure.  You  test  dance.  (36-37) 

Jones’s  account  indicates  the  hierarchy  and  challenge  at  the  dance  and 
the  importance  the  community  placed  on  the  best  dancers  by  the  reward 
of  special  clothing.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  accounts  of 
informal  and  spontaneous  dance  competitions,  as  well  as  staged  compe- 
titions, are  plentiful. 

Tap  dancing  combined  African  elements  of  improvisation,  body 
mobility,  and  complexity  of  rhythm  with  Anglo  fancy  footwork  that  had 
been  in  the  competitive  arena  since  the  English  clog  dancing  of  the  mid- 
1700s  (Hanna  50).  As  a distinctly  African  American  dance  style,  tap 
dancing  owed  much  to  the  power  of  the  individual  dancer.  Competition 
in  tap  was  a one-on-one  challenge,  “like  fighting,”  as  veteran  hoofer 
Sandman  Sims  recollects  (Hanna  51).  Known  as  “competes,”  “tap  offs”  or 
“dance  offs,”  these  challenges  took  place  both  on  and  offstage.  Tap  was 
also  known  for  precision  work  among  teams  of  dancers. 
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There  were  many  other  competitive  dances  performed  by  African 
Americans  in  this  century.  The  lindy  was  a competitive,  acrobatic  dance 
which  had  its  peak  of  popularity  during  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Docu- 
mented lindy  contests  continued  throughout  the  1950s  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News  s annual  Harvest  Moon  Ball  contest  (Dixon-Stowell  348). 
The  jitterbug  was  another  competitive  dance  style;  in  Katrina  Hazzard- 
Gordon’s  work  Jookin  , a poster  outside  a black  membership  club  pro- 
claims a “ Big  J itterbug  Contest”  at  the  Brown  Derby  and  “$4 1 In  Cash  will 
be  given  as  prizes”  (108). 

Hazzard-Gordon  also  describes  the  vernacular  social  phenomenon 
of  the  block  party.  Begun  in  the  mid- 1 940s,  the  parties  were  held  on  city 
blocks  where  the  side  street  had  been  closed  off  to  traffic.  Often  a 
campaigning  civic  leader  of  the  city  was  responsible  for  the  party. 
Dancing,  especially  dancing  among  the  youth,  became  the  focus  of  the 
block  party,  and  contest  dancing  was  an  important  development: 

The  block  dances  frequently  culminated  in  a contest  of  dancing  ability.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  the  winners  from  each  block  would  meet  for  a final 
challenge  in  a public  or  rented  hall  ...  In  competitive  categories  based 
on  age,  contestants  were  judged  by  audience  applause.  (Hazzard-Gordon 
157) 

Spontaneous  competition  was  also  an  important  presence  at  the  block 
parties: 

It  was  customary  for  at  least  one  unscheduled  dancing  contest  to  “break 
out”  during  the  course  of  a block  party.  This  competition  might  settle  a 
dispute  with  a rival,  or  merely  demonstrate  superb  dancing  ability.  In  any 
case,  the  competitors  would  try  to  outmaneuver  each  other  with  impres- 
sive embellishments.  These  competitions  were  the  high  point  of  the 
evening.  Generally,  when  a contest  began,  observers  would  leave  the 
sidelines  to  get  a better  view  and  possibly  learn  a few  new  steps  themselves. 
Thus  a dance  movement  perpetuated  itself  in  the  community.  (Hazzard- 
Gordon  158) 

Hazzard-Gordon  describes  the  role  of  dance  competition  in  urban 
African  American  neighborhoods  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  more  recent 
phenomenon  of  break  dancing.  Also  known  as  breaking,  this  dance  style 
came  from  block  dancing  and  emerged  in  black  neighborhoods  of  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan  in  the  early  1 970s.  A movement  art  that  combined 
athletic,  artistic,  and  gymnastic  moves  particularly  suited  to  lithe  young 
bodies,  break  dancing  originated  as  a competitive  event  and  an  alterna- 
tive to  fighting  among  black  street  gangs.  Break  dancing  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  hip  hop  culture,  and  with  the  advent  of  MTV,  it  reached  a 
wider  audience  than  perhaps  any  other  dance  described  thus  far.  Michael 
Jackson,  MIT’s  “first  star”  (Dixon-Stowell  362),  released  three  videos  in 
1984  and  1985  that  brought  African  American  music  and  dance  together 
as  a unit.  Jackson’s  highly  successful  video  Thriller  also  “took  black  street 
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dance  competitions  and  presented  them  in  a highly  stylized  production 
number”  (Dixon-Stowell  363). 

Stepping  has  been  directly  affected  by  the  hip  hop  movement.  Black 
fraternities  use  break  dance  moves,  the  chanting  of  rap  lyrics,  and  the 
musical  introductions  to  step  routines  with  ties  to  hip  hop  culture.  Yet  it 
is  important  to  note  that  on  college  campuses  such  as  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  step  shows  have  been  in  existence  since  the  mid-1970s 
(Chang  2).  This  era  was  a time  in  which  rap  and  break  dancing  were  in 
their  infancy.  Stepping  is  not  a direct  descendant  of  break  dancing;  it 
absorbed  hip  hop  culture  as  it  pleased  and  should  be  thought  of  more  in 
terms  of  a thermometer  of  current  dance  and  performance  trends. 

As  both  break  dancing  and  stepping  have  grown  in  popularity,  they 
have  followed  a similar  trend.  As  these  forms  reached  a larger  audience, 
contexts  have  moved  from  informal  to  formal  and  street  (or  yard)  to  the 
stage  (or  screen).  Break  dancing  moved 

from  a display  of  the  self  in  competition  with  other  kids  to  a presentation 
before  a mass  audience.  A few  of  the  alterations  are  minor,  like  the  switch 
from  street  theater-in-the-round  to  the  frontal  orientation  of  a stage.  But 
some  of  the  alterations  cut  to  the  core,  moving  this  rebellious  street  form 
toward  conventional  commercial  entertainment.  The  personal 
signature  . . . used  to  be  paramount;  now  pyrotechnic  acrobatics — fancy 
knee  and  foot  work,  head,  wrist,  and  hand  spins;  back  spins  and  complex 
rolls — take  precedence  . . . (Pally  in  Dixon-Stowell  359) 

AKA  step  master  Karen  Greene  recognizes  larger  venues  affecting 
similar  changes  in  stepping: 

I mean  it  [stepping]  hasn’t  gone  through  any  major  changes  really 
recently,  outside  of  how  it’s  done.  So  people  look  more  to  the  actual 
moves.  Plus  stepping  has  gotten  so  big  now.  I mean  it  used  to  be  a step 
show  would  be  a circle  of  people  around  you,  in  the  Pit  [an  open  area  on 
the  UNC  campus  near  the  cafeteria]  or  something  . And  now  it’s  like  big 
auditoriums  and  they  can’t  really  hear  your  words,  so  you  really  have  to  do 
something  out  there  to  make  them  look. 

Another  AKA  step  master,  Kim  Brown,  informed  our  research  group 
that  informal  stepping  had  become  less  frequent  and  there  had  not  been 
any  on  campus  during  the  fall  of  1992.  She  related  this  change  to  a 
national  ban  against  forced  stepping  by  pledges  in  probate  shows 
because  of  unsafe  hazing  practices.  In  1992,  two  UNC  black  fraternities, 
the  Kappas  and  the  Alphas,  continued  to  have  a modified  probate  show 
at  which  they  introduced  new  members.  These  shows  were  informal  and 
advertised  by  word  of  mouth.  The  AKAs,  however,  chose  to  have  their 
new  members  introduced  at  a step  show  in  Great  Hall  that  spring. 

Another  major  change  affects  stepping  as  it  moves  to  a larger 
performance  area.  As  Karen  Greene  pointed  out,  the  words  of  routines 
are  difficult  to  hear  in  the  larger  arenas,  and  so  the  derogatory  verbal 
cracking  that  was  a central  focus  of  stepping  has  diminished.  At  a step 
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show,  there  are  often  insider  comments  and  references  that  can  only  be 
picked  up  by  those  in  the  know,  and  in  this  way  cracking  enforces  the 
boundaries  of  the  community. 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  cracking  appears  to  be  on  the  downswing. 
Elizabeth  Fine  reported  that  in  the  mid-1980s,  cracking  between  sorors 
of  Delta  Sigma  Theta  and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  led  to  tensions  so  great  on  campus  that  a ban  was  placed  on 
cracking  at  an  annual  fundraising  step  show  (51).  The  AKAs  at  UNC  steer 
clear  of  cracking  because  in  their  minds  it  only  creates  trouble,  and  other 
“sensitive  folks”  on  campus  take  it  too  seriously.  AKA  member  Stacy 
Belnavis  took  cracking  to  issue  in  a particularly  vehement  way  and  saw  its 
existence  in  the  black  Greek  community  as  detrimental: 

It  kind  of  disturbs  me  a whole  lot,  because  my  whole  outlook,  the  big 
picture  for  me,  with  sororities  and  fraternities  is  just  black  men  and 
women  choosing  a particular  vehicle  to  accomplish  something  they  want 
to  do  . . . we’re  all  trying  to  reach  a particular  goal,  but  we’re  just  using  a 
different  vehicle  to  do  it.  And  I think  that  people  are  really  getting  away 
from  that  big  picture  . . . and  like  Karen  [Greene]  said,  everyone  takes 
everything  so  much  to  heart.  . . . And  it  shouldn’t  be  done  that  way  . . . stop 
the  madness,  that’s  the  best  way  I can  say  it.  . . . Because  it’s  crazy.  I mean 
we’re  all  black.  We  all  need  to  be  together.  We  realize  that  we’re  going  to 
be  black  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Why  are  we  going  to  sit  here  and  go  against 
each  other? 

Stacy’s  statement  indicates  frustration  with  tensions  in  the  black  Greek 
community  and  is  a call  for  unity.  Whether  “the  madness”  is  actual 
violence  or  an  intolerance  for  cracking,  she  clearly  states  that  challenge 
and  competition  can  be  so  divisive  within  a community  that  ultimate 
goals  and  unity  may  be  lost. 

The  recent  lack  of  cracking  by  AKAs  has  affected  the  steps  them- 
selves. The  effects  of  this  trend  are  illustrated  by  the  way  the  AKAs 
changed  their  signature  step,  “Serious  Matter.”  They  performed  this  step 
as  the  last  part  of  their  routine  at  the  1992  Homecoming  Step  Show, 
reciting  sorority  history  during  the  step. 


Leader 

This  is  a Serious  Matter. 

A very  serious  matter. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 

AKA. 

Sororities  take  note. 

We  paved  your  way. 

The  first  and  the  finest 
Is  never  second  rate 
We  stood  the  test  of  time. 
All:  Since  January  15,  1908! 


Chorus 

This  is  a Serious  Matter. 
A very  serious  matter. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 

AKA. 

Sororities  take  note. 

We  paved  your  way. 

The  first  and  the  finest 
Is  never  second  rate 
We  stood  the  test  of  time 
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The  AKA  step  team  performs  before  a large  Carmichael  Auditorium 
audience  at  the  1992  UNC  Homecoming  Step  Show.  Photograph  by 
Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 


Our  graduate  student  research  group  was  interested  in  the  way  “Serious 
Matter”  was  performed  at  the  Homecoming  Step  Show,  because  halfway 
through  the  routine  the  AKAs  sped  the  step  up,  much  in  the  way  a gospel 
song  is  put  into  “drive”  (Hinson  369).  Karen  Greene  comments  aboutthis 
change: 

So  many  people  have  seen  [“Serious  Matter”]  so  many  times,  youjust  have 
to  try  and  make  it  different.  That’s  why  we  added  little  stuff,  you  know, 
here  and  there  without  really  changing  the  beats  too  much.  And  it  has  a 
tendency  to  drag,  so  towards  the  end  we  speed  it  up  so  that  the  moves  that 
we  do  look  a lot  more  complicated  and  so  the  audience  won’t  get  bored 
to  tears  . . . because  the  attention  has  been  taken  away  from  the  words. 
The  words  in  “Serious  Matter”  were  really — people  just  used  to  listen  to 
what  you  were  going  to  say  about  the  Deltas,  what  you  were  going  to  say 
about  the  Zetas,  and  now  it’s  not  like  that  anymore  ...  I mean  unless  you 
do  something  really  good,  you’re  not  going  to  get  that  response  from  just 
saying,  “We  were  founded  in  1908.”  ...  if  you  don’t  dis’  [ disrespect  ‘bad 
mouth  or  insult’]  anybody,  you’re  just  not  really  going  to  get  that  much 
of  a response,  so  you  have  to  go  with  trying  to  catch  their  eye  visually. 

This  innovation  in  “Serious  Matter”  illustrates  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  stepping.  As  Karen  Greene  had  noted  in  an  earlier 
interview,  “‘Serious  Matter’  used  to  be  the  step  that  youjust  talked  down 
all  the  sororities  . . .just  like  . . . cracking  really,  really  hard”  (Belnavis). 
With  less  emphasis  on  words  and  cracking,  the  trick  for  the  AKA  step 
masters  at  the  step  show  was  to  add  more  rhythmic  and  visual  interest  to 
the  step.  A student  at  VPI  told  Elizabeth  Fine  of  a similar  change:  “Once 
you  can’t  crack,  it  will  have  to  be  more  of  a show  with  dancing  and  singing. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  too  boring”  (54).  This  trend  towards  more  movement 
and  rhythm  and  less  speaking  also  better  suits  the  larger  formal  step  show. 
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Today,  stepping  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  big  arenas.  An  emphasis 
on  flashy  visuals  exemplified  this  direction  at  the  October  1 992  Homecom- 
ing Step  Show:  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  used  dry  ice  and  spotlights  at  the 
beginning  of  its  show,  and  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  steppers  came  on  stage  as  one 
big  animal  under  a huge  black  cloth  and  wore  gold  “pharaoh-type” 
hairpieces  throughout  the  routine.  Other  reports  describe  a dozen 
fraternity  brothers  entering  an  auditorium  hanging  off  a fire  truck 
(Freeman  145). 

Recently  many  forces  have  come  together  to  change  subtly  the 
function  of  stepping  within  its  community.  As  white  America  grows  more 
aware  of  stepping  through  mass  media  and  campus  activities,  the  frater- 
nal organizations  worry  that  this  notoriety  may  overshadow  other  com- 
munity services  they  perform.  Larger  performance  venues  decrease  the 
use  of  insider  lyrics  and  verbal  cracking  and  emphasize  the  visual  dance 
aspects  of  stepping,  thereby  reaching  a more  diverse  outsider  audience. 
A call  for  greater  unity  among  the  black  Greek  community  amidst 
campus  tensions  has  also  lessened  the  harsher  verbal  cracking. 

However,  the  competitive  nature  of  stepping  is  alive  and  well,  as  this 
multifaceted  performance  art  builds  on  a strong  tradition  of  African 
American  dance  and  movement  challenges.  Stepping  also  functions  as 
an  important  medium  of  self-expression  for  each  fraternity  and  sorority. 
As  a trademark  of  black  campus  communities,  stepping  continues  to 
reflect  issues  and  trends  of  today  as  well  as  its  distinctly  African  American 
roots. 
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“Hot,”  “Cool,”  and  “Getting  Down”: 
African  American  Style 
and  Aesthetics  in  Stepping 

By  Alicia  J . Rouverol 


The  lights  are  down  in  Carmichael  Gym,  the  only  sounds  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd:  2,000  young  men  and  women  stirring,  a few 
calling  out  in  anticipation.  Then  the  lights  flash  on  and  the  sounds  of  the 
popular  hit  “Outstanding”  blare  from  the  loud  speakers,  booming 
through  the  auditorium.  As  two  members  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
sorority  move  forward  across  the  stage  in  a stylized  step,  the  audience 
comes  alive.  Two  by  two  the  women  come  out.  Dressed  in  matching  pink 
and  green  outfits  with  low-heeled  black  pumps,  all  ten  steppers  strike 
their  poses  to  the  music,  then  break  out  of  formation  and  begin  to  dance, 
swinging  their  hips,  in  unison.  The  music  shifts  to  “Housequake,” 
another  popular  hit,  and  step  master  Kimberly  Brown  starts  a set  of 
rhythmic  footwork  and  percussive  hand  clapping.  The  crowd  responds 
immediately,  applauding  and  crying  out.  With  the  next  transition,  the 
recorded  music  stops,  and  the  women  begin  their  chant:  “We  are  the 
AKAs.  We  step  the  ladies’ way.  Some  say,  ‘How’s  that?’  We  say,  ‘Like  this.’” 
Now  the  AKAs  begin  their  step  show  in  earnest,  and  for  the  next  seven 
minutes,  they  strut  their  stuff. 

The  AKA  show  comprises  several  short  routines  linked  by  transition 
steps,  in  which  one  stepper  starts  the  footwork  and  sets  the  rhythm  and 

Alicia J.  Rouverol  is  assistant  director  of  the  Southern  Oral  History  Program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Her  UNC  Curriculum  in  Folklore  master  s thesis, 
which  explores  one  womans  experience  in  a Maine  poultry  processing  plant,  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Press. 
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The  AKA  Theta  Pi  chapter  step  team  performs  in  Carmichael  Audito- 
rium at  the  1992  Homecoming  Step  Show.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  22  October  1992.  Photograph  by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 


pace  for  that  sequence.  In  the  transition  “So  Sweet,”  the  women  step  slowly 
and  deliberately,  exhibiting  a kind  of  mock  daintiness.  In  the  segment 
“Deep  in  My  Heart,”  stepper  April  Turner  starts  out  the  routine  crouched 
low,  shouting  the  words  to  a strong  two-step  beat,  and  the  steppers  break 
into  precisely  synchronized  stomping.  Again,  the  audience  reacts,  shout- 
ing back  and  calling  out  in  response.  Finally,  the  steppers  close  out  the 
show  with  their  trademark  step,  “This  is  a Serious  Matter,  ” which  includes 
intricate  footwork,  complex  and  percussive  hand  clapping,  and  a call-and- 
response  chant  that  mocks  (or  “cracks  on”)  their  competitors  and  stakes 
their  claim  as  the  first  black  Greek  sorority.  They  do  the  routine  twice,  the 
second  time  picking  up  the  pace  dramatically,  and  then  exit  the  stage, 
improvising  their  steps  and  shimmies  as  they  go.  The  crowd  responds  once 
more,  voicing  its  approval.  Clearly  the  AKA  stepping  team  has  made  an 
impressive  debut.  But  they  are  only  one  of  several  teams  to  perform  that 
night  at  the  Homecoming  Step  Show  on  October  22,  1992,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Chapel  Hill’s  Theta  Pi  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Inc.,  isjustone 
of  roughly  five  thousand  individual  chapters  of  eight  African  American 
sororities  and  fraternities  across  the  nation  that  take  part  in  this  formal- 
ized dance  routine.  Also  known  as  “blocking,”  stepping  is  an  African 
American  dance  and  performance  tradition  unique  to  African  American 
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Greek  communities.  A form  of  synchronized  dance  involving  body 
patting,  percussive  clapping,  rhythmic  foot  stomping,  and,  in  some 
fraternities,  caning,  stepping  also  entails  singing,  chanting,  rapping,  and 
speaking.  It  often  draws  upon  popular  music  and  other  aspects  of  popular 
culture,  such  as  jingles,  television  theme  songs  and  hip-hop  routines 
from  MTV  (Fine  52). 1 The  function  of  stepping,  according  to  folklorist 
Elizabeth  Fine,  is  to  express  an  organization’s  sense  of  unity,  pride,  and 
spirit;  it  is  “a  ritual  performance  of  group  identity”  (52).  According  to  the 
AKA  steppers,  it  is  a “form  of  bonding”  (Belnavis). 

This  vital  dance  tradition  reflects  several  African  American  stylistic 
features,  some  of  which  are  expressed  by  the  terminology  steppers  use  to 
define  the  aesthetics  of  stepping.  AKA  steppers  spoke  of  “hard”  versus 
“prissy”  stepping,  concepts  I will  explore  in  relation  to  “hot,”  “cool,”  and 
“getting  down,”  terms  often  used  to  describe  West  African  dance.  To 
provide  historical  and  contextual  background,  I will  consider  first  the 
origins  of  stepping  and  also  the  transmission  and  creation  of  step 
routines  under  the  direction  of  the  step  master.  The  analysis  will  center 
on  the  AKA  stepping  group  at  UNC,  with  whom  I conducted  fieldwork 
in  the  fall  of  1992,  in  collaboration  with  Amy  Davis,  Bill  Mansfield,  Jim 
White,  and  Lisa  Yarger. 

The  Origins  of  Stepping 

The  precise  origins  of  stepping  are  unknown.  Folklorist  Elizabeth 
Fine  has  traced  stepping  as  far  back  as  the  1 940s,  although  oral  tradition 
among  black  Greeks  suggests  that  it  dates  back  at  least  to  the  1930s. 
According  to  Fine,  stepping  in  the  1940s  developed  from  pledges 
marching  in  line  as  part  of  their  initiation  into  the  Greek  organizations 
(52-53;  Nomani  A4).  Karen  Greene,  AKA  step  master  at  UNC  in  fall  of 
1992,  corroborated  this  claim: 

It  just  started  out  as  when  the  Greek  organizations  would  take  over  their 
pledges  and  they  would  be  initiated,  they  would  come  out  and  do  a 
probate  show — it  means  they  just  got  off  probation.  And  basically  it  was 
just  their  marching  in  formation  and  doing  maybe  a little  syncopated  beat 
with  their  feet.  (Greene) 

One  of  Fine’s  informants  commented  that  in  the  1940s  African 
American  fraternities  took  part  in  group  singing  while  holding  hands  or 
moving  in  a circle,  but  they  did  not  actually  step;  however,  Fine  also  cites 
other  sources  that  claim  the  men  did  step  in  the  1940s  (40).  Karen 
Greene’s  father  stepped  when  he  pledged  in  1949  (Greene).  Kimberly 
Brown,  also  an  AKA  Theta  Pi  chapter  step  master,  spoke  of  her  mother’s 
and  father’s  experiences  in  the  1950s,  pointing  out  that  only  the  men 
stepped.  She  said  that  the  women  mostly  sang  while  holding  hands  and 
swaying  side  to  side  (Brown). 
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AKA  step  masters  Kimberly  Brown  and  Karen  Greene  lead  Ellicia 
Seard,  Tamila  Vines,  and  Qena  Dodd  at  practice  in  the  Upendo 
Lounge.  University  of  North  Carolina,  21  October  1992.  Photograph 
by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 

Perhaps  even  more  contested  is  the  question  of  influences  on  the 
tradition.  Many  steppers  draw  a direct  link  between  stepping  and  African 
dance.2  “That’s  basically  where  stepping  came  from,”  Kim  Brown  com- 
mented (Brown).  Karen  Greene  stated  that  stepping  is  being  “Africanized” 
and  is  “going  back  to  its  origins,  as  far  as,  you  know,  the  arms  and 
stomping  really  hard,  and  moving  around”  (Brown).  Yet  Karen  Greene 
acknowledged  that  the  link  between  West  African  dance  and  stepping  is 
by  no  means  direct: 

I’ve  heard  about  it,  but  I really  don’t  think  that’s  where  it  came  from.  I 
mean,  I think  just  African  American  culture  was  heavily  influenced  by 
West  African  culture  because  that’s  where  all  the  slaves  came  from.  But 
originally  it  didn’t  start  out  as  any  type  of  tribute.  Like  I’ve  said  before,  it’s 
gotten  more  African  lately — like  the  past  five  years,  five  or  ten  years  or  so — 
it’s  started  to  have  a lot  more  of  the  dance  movements  that  you  can  see 
probably  came  straight  from  Africa,  but  I think  that’sjust  different  dancing 
styles  or  whatever.  (Greene) 

Karen  Greene  also  suggests  that  non-West  African  dance  styles  may 
have  had  equal,  if  not  greater,  influence  on  the  development  of  stepping. 
Scholars  cite  a wide  range  of  influences  on  the  tradition,  including 
military  drills,  call-and-response,  the  dozens,  handclap  games,  marking, 
rapping,  and  hamboning  (Fine  53,  58).  In Jazz  Dance,  Marshall  and  Jean 
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Stearns  describe  the  importance  of  unity  and  precision,  as  well  as  the 
competitive  edge,  in  tap,  buck  and  wing,  and  chorus  line  dancing,  all  of 
which  may  have  influenced  stepping  as  we  know  it  today  ( 1 89-96).  Other 
possible  influences  include  cake  walking  (Stearns  123-24),  and,  in  recent 
years,  even  cheerleading  and  party  walks  (Greene).  While  some  sorori- 
ties occasionally  use  cheerleading  jumps,  Karen  Greene  said  she  didn’t 
think  these  moves  had  “any  place  in  a step  show.”  She  noted  that 
cheerleading  is  helpful  primarily  because  it  teaches  precision  and  re- 
quires quick  learning,  skills  which  are  central  to  mastering  step  routines. 
The  AKA  steppers  at  UNC  will  sometimes  use  a step  from  a party  walk  to 
make  their  exit  off-stage  (Greene). 

Clearly  the  possible  influences  on  stepping  are  numerous.  However, 
until  scholars  conduct  field  research  with  steppers  from  the  1930s  and 
1940s,  drawing  stronger  links  between  specific  dance  traditions  and 
stepping  will  be  difficult.  Yet  the  range  of  influences  points  to  the  fluidity 
of  the  tradition  itself.  I would  argue  that  key  elements  of  stepping  provide 
a frame,  and  within  that  frame  steppers  draw  frequently  and  creatively 
from  a variety  of  dance  forms  and  communicative  patterns  to  invent  new 
and  innovative  routines. 

The  Transmission  of  Steps 
and  the  Creation  of  Step  Routines 

Like  many  traditional  dance  forms,  stepping  is  commonly  learned 
through  imitation  and  is  often  first  encountered  within  home  or  commu- 
nity settings.  Many  AKA  steppers  at  LINC  had  long  lineages  of  sorority 
involvement  and  stepping;  their  fathers,  mothers,  and,  in  some  instances, 
great-aunts  were  Greeks  and  steppers  at  historically  black  colleges.  Kim 
Brown  recalled  seeing  her  father  and  his  fraternity  practicing  in  their 
garage  when  she  was  seven  years  old;  she  was  “blown  away”  the  first  time 
she  saw  them  (Brown).  Step  master  Karen  Greene  mentioned  that  both 
her  sisters  were  also  step  masters:  “it’s  kind  of  a family  thing”  (Greene). 

Yet  despite  their  parents’  involvement,  the  sorors  were  not  likely  to 
use  their  parents’  actual  steps  because  the  routines  were  too  old  and 
involved  mostly  marching.  While  some  sorors  first  learned  part  of  the 
routines  from  sisters  and  cousins  who  had  been  steppers,  they  never 
performed  the  steps  in  public  prior  to  “going  over”  (pledging),  since 
stepping  outside  of  the  sorority  context  was  considered  disrespectful 
(Belnavis).  The  official  steps  are  learned  and  created  within  the  privacy 
of  the  organization,  and  they  are  performed  only  after  pledging,  mostly 
in  probate  shows,  in  organized  step  shows  and  competitions,  and  in 
benefits  and  summer  programs  for  kids  (Greene). 
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AKA  soror  Aimee  Mahungu  gestures  the  sorority  sign  at  the  Homecom- 
ing Step  Show.  Photograph  by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 

As  part  of  a national  Greek  organization,  the  AKA  Theta  Pi  chapter  at 
UNC  has  certain  symbols  and  trademark  steps  that  are  passed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  (Fine  58).  The  traditional  symbols,  signs,  and  calls 
include  the  colors  pink  and  green,  the  mascot  of  the  mouse  or  rabbit,  the 
sign  of  the  raised  pinky  (a  hand  motion  in  which  the  stepper  waves  her 
outstretched  pinky  above  her  head),  and  the  “Skee  Wee”  call  (the  high- 
pitched,  identifying  call  of  the  AKA).  Karen  Greene  traced  one  transition 
step,  “So  Sweet  to  Be  Skee  Wee,”  as  far  back  as  twelve  years — both  the  lyric 
and  the  actual  movement  (the  sweep  of  the  pointed  toe,  similar  to  a ronde 
dejambe  in  ballet).  The  step  “Deep  in  My  Heart,  I Love  My  AKA,”  she  said, 
has  become  this  chapter’s  signature  step.  A more  recent  addition,  the 
step  dates  back  only  a few  years  (Greene). 

The  organization’s  trademark  step,  however,  is  “This  Is  a Serious 
Matter.  ” Despite  minor  changes  in  the  routine,  key  movements  continue 
to  mark  and  define  the  step;  for  instance,  when  steppers  turn  their  heads 
from  side  to  side  while  keeping  their  arms  straight  and  their  hands  flexed. 
Certain  words  also  constitute  part  of  the  tradition,  including  the  fake 
laugh  (“Ah-hah-hah-hah”).  Kim  Brown  told  me  AKA  steppers  originally 
added  the  laughter  to  the  routine  because  they  knew  the  audience  would 
laugh  and  wanted  to  beat  them  to  it.  This  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
laughter  implied,  “See,  this  is  a ‘Serious  Matter.’”  Over  time  the  fake 
laugh  became  standardized  and  is  now  part  of  the  trademark  step  (1 1 
Nov.  1992).  Janet  Edwards  noted  that  certain  lyrics,  such  as  the  lines 
“Since  January  15,  1908”  and  “First  Black  Greek  sorority,”  were  also 
handed  down  (Belnavis).  Karen  Greene  asserted  that  Alpha  Kappa 
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Alpha’s  role  as  the  first  black  Greek  sorority  might  not  be  stated  in  precisely 
those  words  in  the  routines,  but  that  the  AKA  steppers  always  say  something 
essentially  along  those  lines.  When  asked  which  actual  words  from  the 
routine  have  remained  the  same,  she  commented: 

“This  is  a serious  matter,  this  is  a serious  matter”  [laughing].  That’s  about 
it.  I mean,  you  know,  more  than  anything  people  recognize  the  beat3 
and  . . . the  way  we  have  our  hands. 

Alicia  Rouverol:  The  flexed  hands? 

Karen  Greene:  Yeah.  That’s  like,  when  people  want  to  crack  on  us,  that’s 
what  they  do,  because  that  is  what  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  is  known  for, 
worldwide,  that  step.  And  I meanjust  the  fact  that  it’s  that  well  known  gives 
you  a lot  of  license  to  change  the  words  and  have  other  people  still  know 
what  you’re  doing.  (Greene) 

Karen  Greene’s  comment  reveals  how  the  traditionality  of  the  step  allows 
for  more  creative  play  with  the  material.  In  regard  to  the  specific  lyrics 
used,  she  said,  “It’s  not  really  set.  . . . It’s  not  set  in  stone,”  again  asserting 
the  fluidity  of  the  tradition  (Belnavis). 

The  rhythm,  key  phrases,  and  certain  dance  movements,  then,  are 
often  the  only  aspects  of  the  AKA  step  routine  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  As  a result,  steppers  or  the  step  masters  have  a 
relatively  free  hand  in  creating  the  steps.4  Karen  Greene  explained  the 
creative  process  as  follows: 

A lot  of  the  stuff  that  I come  up  with  is  really  just  a combination  of  things 
that  I’ve  seen  before.  You’ll  find  a lot  of  stepping,  a lot  of  steps,  aren’t  that 
different.  It’s  just  a matter  of,  I guess,  combining  what  you  know.  You 
know,  you  might  incorporate  a dance  step  into  a step  that  might  not  have 
been  done  before.  Or  you  might  just  hear  a beat  in  your  head  and  “This 
other  might  go  well  with  that,”  and  you  just  try  out  stuff.  It’s  really  trial  and 
error.  (Belnavis) 

The  key  to  designing  a routine  is  “making  it  interesting  but  keeping 
it  interesting,  changing  it  up  and  making  ityour  own”  (Greene).  Steppers 
create  “new”  routines  through  combining  existing  steps  and  rhythms  and 
by  borrowing  from  other  sources,  thus  improvising  upon  the  “old” 
routine.  According  to  Karen  Greene,  other  step  shows  are  the  primary 
source  for  these  steps.  When  asked  if  they  ever  drew  steps  from  drill 
teams,  marching  bands,  or  other  dance  traditions,  she  commented,  “I 
mean,  if  I’m  looking  for  steps,  I’m  going  to  look  at  a step  team;  I’m  not 
going  to  look  at  a drill  team  or  marching  band”  (Greene).  Here  Karen 
Greene  reminds  us  of  a critical  point:  steppers  draw  most  immediately 
from  their  colleagues.  Moreover,  step  routines  are  created  within  a 
college  setting  in  which  continuity  among  team  members  is  limited  by 
the  duration  of  their  academic  program.  Step  masters  borrow  freely  from 
other  step  teams  to  craft  a fresh,  new,  and  vital  performance — an 
expression  of  self  and  solidarity  with  their  sorors  at  that  historical 
moment. 
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Stylistic  & Aesthetic  Features:  “Hot,”  “Cool,”  & “Getting  Down” 

The  fluidity  of  the  tradition  and  the  borrowing  of  steps  bring  us  to 
our  final  question.  In  what  ways  does  stepping — the  creation  of  the  step 
routine,  as  well  as  its  actual  performance — reflect  African  American 
stylistic  and  aesthetic  features? 

The  act  of  creating  the  step  routine  parallels  an  important  stylistic 
feature  of  African  American  song:  lyric  sampling,  in  which  the  singer 
borrows  lyrics  from  various  songs  to  create  a new  piece.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  African  American  worksong  tradition,  in  which  the  singer 
borrows  freely  from  both  sacred  and  secular  songs.  The  song  leader 
draws  upon  a repertoire  of  “floating  verses,”  inserting  them  as  needed, 
as  the  song  progresses  (Hinson  Virginia  Traditions  14,  17).  Another 
possible  parallel  is  the  creation  of  blues  lyrics,  in  which  the  singer  draws 
from  a storehouse  of  traditional  lines  and  stanzas  for  composing  his  piece 
(Evans  127-29, 144-46).  By  borrowing  and  improvising,  the  singer  achieves 
sufficient  variety  to  keep  the  performance  fresh  and  thus  continues  to 
engage  the  audience  (Evans  164-65).  In  Big  Road  Blues , David  Evans 
suggests  that  blues  singers  often  use  a recorded  song  as  a “frame”  and  “fill 
it  with  new  content.”  An  artist  may  record  a song  and  then  rerecord  it 
later,  altering  either  the  melody  or  the  text  or  both,  sometimes  keeping 
only  a fragment  of  the  text  as  a recognizable  refrain  (124-25). 

Step  masters  create  their  step  routines  in  a similar  fashion.  When  I 
asked  Kim  Brown  about  the  transmission  of  steps  within  the  sorority,  she 
explained  that  “you  incorporate  what  you  see”  (1 1 Nov.  1992).  When 
Karen  Greene  spoke  of  combining  steps  through  “trial  and  error,”  she 
meant  that  the  steps  are  essentially  borrowed.  The  process  involves  not 
only  improvisation  but  also  sampling.  By  drawing  upon  what  she  sees, 
Kim  Brown  samples  from  other  step  shows,  dance  routines,  and  other 
aspects  of  popular  culture.  Both  Kim  Brown  and  Karen  Greene  noted 
that  creativity  plays  a central  role  in  developing  the  step  routine  ( 1 1 Nov. 
1992;  also  Greene).  In  other  words,  the  step — much  like  the  African 
American  song — has  a “frame”  or  structure  within  which  there  is  room 
for  creative  play  and  for  the  role  of  individual  expression.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  routine  “It’s  a Serious  Matter.”  Karen  Greene  commented 
that  the  step’s  familiarity  to  the  audience  “gives  you  license  to  change  the 
words  and  have  other  people  still  know  what  you’re  doing.”  For  the 
worksong,  the  blues,  and  stepping  alike,  the  frame  enables  continuity  of 
the  tradition,  while  innovation  stretches  the  boundaries  of  that  tradition. 
Stepping  often  emphasizes  change  rather  than  continuity. 

In  the  act  of  performing  their  routine,  the  AKA  steppers  drew  upon 
another  powerful  African  American  stylistic  feature:  elevation  of  the 
performance.  In  his  study  of  African  American  gospel  performance, 
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folklorist  Glenn  Hinson  describes  the  development  of  a characteristic 
pattern  in  the  rise  of  modern  gospel:  the  singers  "start  low,  elevate,  and 
reach  a transcendent  climax” — or,  in  the  words  of  the  singers,  "go  slow, 
rise  high,  and  catch  on  fire.”  Many  gospel  singers  end  their  sets  with  "a 
driving  finale,”  which  frees  the  lead  singer  to  improvise  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  This  improvisatory  song  segment  is  called  "the  drive”  and 
marks  the  song’s  final  elevation.  In  this  final  shift,  the  performative  mode 
moves  into  the  experiential  and  ultimately  into  revelation  (Hinson 
"When  the  Words”  396-42 1 ). 

I propose  that  the  AKA  steppers  at  their  Homecoming  Step  Show 
elevated  their  step  performance  in  a similar  fashion.  The  steppers  closed 
their  show  by  repeating  their  trademark  step,  “It’s  a Serious  Matter.”  The 
first  version  was  fairly  slow  and  less  energetic.  Then,  when  Kim  Brown 
started  the  sequence  off  the  second  time,  she  picked  up  the  pace  and 
began  to  step  with  greater  intensity.  Her  fellow  steppers  followed  suit, 
“stepping  it  up”  or,  as  many  gospel  singers  say,  “elevating”  the  routine. 
Their  movements  became  more  energized,  and  the  crowd’s  excited 
response  further  fueled  the  steppers.  At  the  end  of  the  segment,  they 
broke  from  the  unison  stepping  and  then,  improvising,  moved  offstage, 
shimmying  and  shaking  and  stepping  hard.  While  the  dancers  may  not 
be  “letting  go  and  getting  God”  and  experiencing  revelation  as  gospel 
singers  do,  I suggest  that  some  kind  of  transformation  occurred  for  the 
steppers. 

When  asked  to  explain  why  they  had  performed  the  routine  in  that 
fashion,  Karen  Greene  commented  that  since  “It’s  a Serious  Matter”  is 
done  so  often  and  has  been  performed  for  so  long,  “you  just  have  to  try 
and  make  it  different.”  She  also  noted  that  “It  has  a tendency  to  drag,  so 
towards  the  end  we  speed  it  up  so  that  the  moves  that  we  do  look  a lot 
more  complicated  and  so  the  audience  won’t  get  bored  to  tears  . . .” 
(Greene).  Elevating  the  routine,  then,  is  closely  linked  to  audience 
response.  Karen  Greene  also  commented  that  the  audience  used  to  be 
driven  “crazy”  by  the  cracking  lyrics  and  that  now  the  steppers  must  rely 
on  the  dancing  to  charge  the  audience.5  Elevating  the  routine  is  one  way 
to  elevate  the  audience.  As  Glenn  Hinson  comments  in  regard  to  the 
gospel  singing  audience,  “Program-goers  are  given  no  chance  to  tire  of 
background  redundancy;  instead,  they  are  challenged  to  stay  alert,  to 
listen,  and  to  join  the  elevated  journey”  (“When  the  Words”  403-04). 
Elevation  of  the  singer  leads  to  elevation  of  the  audience,  which  results 
in  further  elevation  of  the  performer  (Hinson  “When  the  Words”  370- 
71).  Similarly,  as  the  steppers  elevate  their  routine,  they  challenge  their 
audience  tojoin  them  in  the  process;  and  as  audience  response  increases, 
the  steppers  engage  in  the  performance  more  intensely,  heightening 
their  own  experience. 
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Elevating  the  step  performance  may  often  be  achieved  through  what 
steppers  call  '‘hard”  stepping,  which  reflects  yet  another  significant 
African  American  aesthetic.  The  AKA  steppers  we  interviewed  spoke  of 
“hard”  versus  “prissy”  stepping,  terms  which  might  best  be  explored  in 
comparison  to  “hot”  versus  “cool,”  and  the  notion  of  “getting  down.”  In 
African  Art  in  Motion,  Robert  Farris  Thompson  describes  these  dichoto- 
mies as  they  pertain  to  African  art  forms: 

Opposition  of  high  and  low,  gentle  and  sudden,  fits  the  familiar  African 
taste  for  high-affect  combinations,  i.e.,  hot-against-cool,  male-within- 
female,  angles  and  curves,  “loud”  colors  against  “dark.”  The  trend  from 
high  to  low  sets  up  a basic  opposition,  inexorably  resolved  in  favor  of 
descent.  “Getting  down”  would  seem  to  be  a most  important  concept . . . 
(13) 

Thompson  presents  a West  African  definition  of  the  cool  as  the 
ability  to  be  nonchalant,  to  reveal  no  emotion  in  times  of  excitement,  to 
complete  difficult  tasks  with  an  air  of  ease  and  disdain:  “Women  are 
admired  for  a surly  detached  expression,  and  somnambulistic  movement 
and  attitude  during  the  dance  or  other  performance  is  considered  very 
attractive”  (“Aesthetic”  41;  quoting  Warren  D’Azevedo).  Although  Th- 
ompson does  not  expressly  define  the  hot,  in  defining  the  traits  of  the 
youthful  dancer  his  description  seems  the  antithesis  of  the  cool:  “The 
dancer  must  be  strong.  He  must  shake  his  being  with  vigor,  creating  a 
vision  ‘terrible  to  watch’  in  the  words  of  a Bangwa  hunter.  Vital  aliveness, 
high  intensity,  speed,  drive — these  are  some  of  the  facets  . . .”  {African  Art 
9).  The  distinction  between  hot  and  cool,  though,  is  not  strictly  along 
gender  lines.  Thompson  quotes  Charles  Keifs  study,  which  states  that 
among  the  Tiv  “some  men’s  and  all  women’s  dances  should  be  done 
smoothly,  cool  . . .”  {African Art  2).  But  the  act  of “getting  down,”  it  seems, 
would  be  closer  to  hot  than  cool.  Thompson  defines  getting  down  within 
the  dance  sequence  as  more  than  just  getting  low  to  the  ground  in  a 
crouching  or  kneeling  position;  dancers  will  frequently  exhibit  their 
greatest  intensity  and  most  inventive  moves  during  this  portion  of  the 
dance.  This  posture  is  also  symbolic  and  honorific,  “proving  openness  to 
talent  or  authority.  Getting  down  is  honoring  with  virtuosic  art  and  total 
presence”  (Thompson  African  Art  13-14). 

The  dichotomy  of  hot  and  cool  and  the  process  of  getting  down  seem 
to  be  reflected  in  the  tradition  of  stepping.  In  our  interview,  Karen 
Greene  spoke  of  “hard”  versus  “prissy”  stepping.  Although  she  did  not 
expressly  define  the  terms,  she  did  link  hard  stepping  to  “frat”  stepping. 
Some  sororities  do  step  hard,  according  to  Karen,  but  generally  not  the 
AKAs.  When  asked  about  the  group’s  prissy  stepping  and  if  it  was  linked 
to  their  reputation,  she  said: 

Yeah,  somewhat.  Because  if  they  know  us  to  be  really  stuck-up  or  whatever, 
I mean  we’re  going  to  have  the  attitude  when  we  step,  so  a lot  of  the  moves 
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that  you  make  up  are  going  to  be,  I guess,  conducive  to  that  attitude.  Like 
you’re  going  to  be  swinging  your  hair  around  and  throwing  your  head 
back  or  up  in  the  air,  or  just  really  being — I guess  it’s  just  the  attitude, 
basically,  is  going  to  reflect  in  your  stepping.  (Greene) 

When  asked  about  hard  versus  prissy  stepping,  she  commented  that 
“you  don’t  have  to  be  prissy  not  to  step  hard”;  in  other  words,  the  terms 
are  not  necessarily  in  opposition.  Prissy  stepping  seems  to  reflect  an 
attitude  more  than  an  action,  whereas  by  Thompson’s  definition,  the 
cool  denotes  the  denial  of  an  attitude.  While  Karen  Greene  never  used 
the  term  “cool,”  when  asked  her  preferred  style  of  stepping,  she  stated: 
Maybe  “hard”  isn’t  a good  adjective,  because  I mean  I think  you  should 
always  step  really  hard — but  just  more.  [Pause.]  I don’t  know,  you  should 
retain  your  femininity,  I guess,  and  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  all,  you  know, 
jumping  around  and  everything,  because  not  everybody  is  going  to  look 
good  doing  that ...  I like  complicated  steps,  or  at  least  steps  that  look  like 
they  might  be  complicated  [laughing]  and  really  precise — I don’t  know,  just 
good  stepping  [laughing] . (Greene) 

Karen  Greene’s  description  “good  stepping” — while  not  a category  I 
heard  elsewhere — may  perhaps  more  closely  meet  Thompson’s  defini- 
tion of  the  cool,  in  which  dancers  complete  complicated  tasks  with 
apparent  ease  or  disdain.  Prissy  stepping  may  in  actuality  be  a third 
category  or  perhaps  a subset  of  cool  (what  Karen  Greene  calls  “good”) 
stepping.  Without  question,  additional  fieldwork  is  necessary  to  clarify 
what  constitutes  “cool”  among  steppers. 

But  the  AKA  steppers  at  UNC  do  not  always  keep  their  stepping  in  the 
realms  of  the  cool  or  the  prissy.  As  part  of  their  step  routine  during  the 
Homecoming  Step  Show,  the  AKAs  performed  “Deep  in  My  Heart,”  in 
which  the  steppers  crouched  low  to  the  ground.  This  aspect  of  the 
performance  roused  a huge  audience  response,  which  Karen  Greene 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  “more  like  a frat  step  than  any  other  step 
that  we  do.”  In  other  words,  it  featured  hard  stepping.  Yet  her  comment 
that  “you  should  always  step  really  hard”  reminds  us  that  hard  stepping 
is  not  necessarily  a measure  of  how  hard  one  stomps  one’s  feet.  Here  her 
reference  to  “hard”  seems  to  point  to  something  altogether  different:  “I 
think  the  reason  people  get  so  excited  on  that  step  is  because  that’s  not 
usually  how  we  step,  you  know,  all  down  towards  the  floor”  (Greene). 
Karen’s  description  of  the  “Deep  in  My  Heart”  step  illustrates  what 
Thompson  calls  “getting  down,”  which  he  in  turn  links  to  “honoring  with 
virtuosic  art  and  total  presence”  (African  Art  14). 

“Getting  down”  may  in  fact  be  another  way  to  elevate  the  step 
performance,  further  engaging  both  stepper  and  audience  in  the  expe- 
rience. The  link  between  the  stepper  and  her  step  team  seems  fundamen- 
tal to  this  process.  Consider  the  following  comment  by  Karen  Greene: 
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When  you  get  out  there,  I’m  almost  never  nervous,  whenever  we  get  out 
there  and  step,  because  you’re  all  out  there  together  and  it’s  a really  big 
showing  of  unity.  . . . It’s  like  one  big  person  ...  A step  team — it’s  not 
really  like  the  step  master  stands  out  that  much,  because  everybody  is  just 
one  big  unit.  And  when  it  works  it’s  just  like  the  most  amazing  thing  to  me. 
[ Pause .]  So  I guess  it’s  a bonding  thing.  (Belnavis) 

Yet  at  the  very  moment  that  the  AKA  steppers  crouch  low  (or  “get 
down”)  in  “Deep  in  My  Heart,”  stomping  the  floor  with  intense  vitality, 
the  steppers  confirm  their  unity,  not  only  with  their  sisters  on  the  stage, 
but  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  audience.  A powerful  compari- 
son can  once  again  be  drawn  to  the  gospel  singer  and  the  audience:  “The 
singer  must  convey  complete  and  unequivocal  absorption  in  the  presen- 
tation, thereby  compelling  the  audience  to  respond.  . . . When  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Black  congregation  or  audience  are  met,  performer 
and  audience  merge;  they  become  one”  (Burnim  157).  “It’s  like  going  on 
a trip  together, ’’one  pastor  remarked  about  this  elevation  and  merging 
(Hinson  “When  the  Word”  370).  When  the  steppers  “get  down,”  they  are 
simultaneously  reaffirming  their  own — and  their  audience’s — total  pres- 
ence. So  that  “getting  down”  in  stepping  is,  in  its  own  fashion,  a sacred 
and  engaged  moment  for  the  steppers  and  audience  alike: 

Like  one  of  our  steps  says,  “Deep  in  my  heart,  I love  my  AKA,”  and  that’s 
what  you  really  want  to  show:  you  really  love  your  AKA.  And  it’s  like,  I’m 
going  to  show  you  how  much  I love  it  and  just  really  get  into  the  step  and 
I want  you  to  get  into  it  with  me.  (Stacey  Belnavis  in  Belnavis) 

NOTES 

1 . Little  critical  analysis  has  been  published  on  stepping.  In  addition  to  our 
field  research,  two  sources  proved  essential  to  this  fieldwork  project:  Elizabeth 
Fine’s  path-breaking  article  “Stepping,  Saluting,  Cracking,  and  Freaking:  The 
Cultural  Politics  of  African  American  Step  Shows”  and  Glenn  D.  Hinson’s 
lectures  in  his  course  Traditions  in  African  American  Music,  offered  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  in  the  fall  of  1992.  This  article  originally  took  the  form  of  a paper 
for  Daniel  W.  Patterson’s  course  British  and  American  Folksong,  also  in  fall  of 
1992.  Special  thanks  to  Dan  Patterson  and  Lisa  Yarger,  who  provided  comments 
on  earlier  drafts  of  the  paper,  and  especially  to  Glenn  Hinson,  who  offered  a 
more  recent  critique. 

2.  For  more  discussion  of  the  connections  steppers  at  UNC-CH  made 
between  stepping  and  African  performance  traditions,  see  Yarger  113-16. 

3.  During  the  interview,  Karen  Greene  patted  out  the  rhythm  half  note, 
three  quarter  notes,  half  note. 

4.  For  a discussion  on  the  role  of  the  step  master,  see  Woodside  47-49. 

5.  Competition  in  stepping  often  takes  the  form  of  “cracking,”  verbal  and 
nonverbal  mocking  of  another  group  during  a step  performance.  For  a discus- 
sion of  the  function  of  cracking  and  recent  changes  in  its  role  in  stepping,  see 
Davis  92-93. 
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“That’s  . . . Where  Stepping  Came  from”: 
Afrocentricity  and  Beliefs  about  Stepping 

By  Lisa  J.  larger 


The  date  is  October  22,  1 992;  the  place,  Carmichael  Auditorium  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  setting  for 
the  annual  Homecoming  Step  Show.  The  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  fraternity  and 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  have  already  performed,  and  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  brothers  are  scheduled  to  step  next.  Onto  the  floor  of  the 
darkened  auditorium  comes  a curious  sight:  nine  bodies  shuffling  in  line 
as  one  being,  their  heads  and  torsos  covered  by  a large  black  cloth.  Only 
their  legs,  clad  in  black  pleated  pants,  are  visible.  Two  Alpha  brothers 
wearing  flowing  African-style  shirts  guide  the  group  into  place  before 
one  comes  forward  to  address  the  crowd: 

We  are  witnessing  the  rise  of  a generation  of  young  people  who  are 
running  around  with  nuclear-age  weapons  and  stone-age  mentality.  We 
need  to  go  back  to  the  wellsprings  of  our  origin  in  the  Motherland.  That 
was  a time  when  your  brother  was  a bridge  over  deep  water  and  a rock  in 
a weary  land . That  was  a time  when  the  black  man  respected  and  protected 
his  Nubian  queen.  Alpha  men  ask.  How  can  you  be  a man,  and  act  like  a 
dog?  Alpha  men  ask,  How  can  you  not  strive  to  uplift  your  people  during 
their  time  of  need?  You’re  not  heavy,  you’re  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and 
I’ll  be  with  you.  Like  a mighty  warrior  of  the  Kwazulu,  we’re  steaming 
through  the  darkness,  like  a night  train  on  a mission.  We’re  truly  ministers 
of  the  new  order.  From  across  the  chill  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Sahara,  I present  to  you  the  coldest,  the  boldest,  the  oldest, 

Lisa  Yarger  is  a folklife  curatorial  specialist  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  in  Raleigh.  Her  UN C Curriculum  in  Folklore  master  s thesis  discusses  Lily 
May  Ledford  and  the  Coon  Creek  Girls. 
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black  and  goldest,  most  noble  lords  of  the  mighty  Mu  Zeta  chapter  of 
Alpha  Phi  .Alpha  Fraternity,  Incorporated.  (Long) 

.As  the  theme  music  of 2001:  A Space  Odyssey  fills  the  packed  audito- 
rium, the  two  leaders  remove  the  veil  draped  over  their  fraternity 
brothers.  The  audience  now  sees  that  the  pleated  black  pants  are 
combined  with  loose  black  tank  tops  and  striking  gold  lame  headpieces 
resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  pharaohs.  When  the  music  fades,  the 
steppers  spread  out  across  the  floor  and  begin  a vigorous  dance  routine 
to  the  beat  of  recorded  hip  hop  music.  Jumping  into  the  air,  the  young 
men  kick  one  leg  up  to  chest  level  and  clap  their  hands  under  the  raised 
knee.  Crouching  forward,  they  take  giant  steps  from  side  to  side,  alter- 
natelv  sweeping  their  arms  in  front  of  their  chests  and  pounding  clenched 
fists  toward  the  ground.  Throughout  the  entire  performance,  the  step- 
pers wear  the  gold  Pharaonic  headdresses.2 

Stepping,  folklorist  Elizabeth  Fine  has  noted,  "'is  a dynamic  and 
popular  performance  tradition  among  African  American  fraternities 
and  sororities”  (39).  Defying  easy  categorization,  stepping  combines 
dancing  and  carefully  choreographed  steps  with  chanting,  speaking,  and 
occasionally  a bit  of  drama.  Although  just  one  component  of  black  Greek 
life,  stepping  is  nonetheless  an  important  public  expression  of  an 
organization’s  unity7  and  pride.3 

Like  other  African  .American  performance  traditions,  stepping  draws 
inspiration  and  material  from  many  sources,  ranging  from  ".African 
.American  folk  traditions  and  communication  patterns"  to  popular  cul- 
ture (Fine  39).  Given  the  emphasis  on  African  symbols  and  roots  found 
in  the  fashion,  music,  and  discourse  of  black  popular  culture,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  African  imager)7  and  themes  should  crop  up  in  step 
routines  from  time  to  time.  But  an  emphasis  on  .Africa  extends  beyond 
step  routines  to  beliefs  about  stepping.  Explanations  that  black  students 
give  for  the  origins  of  stepping  often  connect  the  tradition,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  .African  dance  forms.  At  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  the  creative  connections  students  make  between  stepping 
and  .African  expressive  traditions  reflect  an  .Afrocentric  perspective  that 
combines  a deep  pride  in  .African  roots  with  a desire  to  recognize 
elements  of  .American  culture  as  .African-based. 

First  defined  in  the  1 970s  by  Molefi  Kete  Asante,  Afrocentricitv  refers 
to  the  placement  of  “African  ideals  at  the  center  of  any  analysis  that 
involves  African  culture  and  behavior"  (132).  But  long  before  Asante  had 
articulated  this  position,  an  emphasis  on  .African  culture  and  history  had 
already  suffused  black  popular  culture  in  the  United  States.  In  the  1 920s 
Marcus  Garvey’s  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  spurred  a 
mass  movement  among  black  .Americans  emphasizing  a noble  .African 
past  and  the  goal  of  an  African  homeland  (Franklin  and  Moss  320-22). 
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Another  wave  of  Afrocentrism  accompanied  the  Black  Power  movement 
of  the  1 960s,  when  many  black  Americans  began  incorporating  African 
symbols  and  themes  into  their  daily  lives  and  reclaiming  their  past  as 
African-based.  Today,  vernacular  expressions  of  Afrocentrism  continue 
to  both  inform  and  draw  from  academic  concepts  of  Afrocentrism; 
African  American  college  students  are  key  participants  in  this  dialogue 
between  popular  culture  and  academic  theory.  When  members  of  black 
fraternities  and  sororities  link  stepping  to  African  performance  tradi- 
tions or  aesthetics,  they  react  both  to  the  pervasive  emphasis  on  Africa  in 
black  popular  culture  and  to  their  informed  readings  of  Afrocentric 
scholarship. 

Although  the  precise  origins  of  stepping  remain  sketchy,  fraternity 
pledges  as  early  as  the  1 940s  moved  in  lockstep  around  campus  as  part  of 
their  initiation  rites  (Nomani  A4;  Fine  40).  Each  semester,  to  present  its 
pledges  or  new  members  to  the  rest  of  the  student  body,  a fraternity 
would  organize  a “probate  show”  in  which  pledges  marched  and  turned 
in  line.  The  stepping  tradition  in  sororities  may  have  developed  along  a 
different  course.  Members  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  at  UNC 
believe  that  sorority  members,  at  least  through  the  1 960s,  first  assembled 
in  a circle,  chanting  or  singing  while  swaying  from  side  to  side.  In  1987, 
because  of  alarm  over  hazing  activities  within  a few  fraternities  across  the 
country,  the  eight  member  organizations  of  the  National  Pan-Hellenic 
Council4  banned  walking  and  marching  in  line  as  part  of  the  initiation 
process.  Although  some  groups  still  present  a modified  probate  show 
to  introduce  new  members  to  the  student  body,  most  black  Greek 
organizations  today  primarily  step  in  organized  public  step  shows,  which 
can  involve  just  one  fraternity  or  sorority,  all  of  a school’s  black  Greek 
organizations,  or  stepping  teams  from  a number  of  different  campuses. 
Often  step  shows  are  arranged  as  competitions,  with  judges  or  crowd 
response  determining  the  best  groups. 

Over  the  years,  as  stepping  has  moved  indoors  and  on  stage,  it  has 
evolved  from  the  more  rigid  lockstep  marching  of  years  past  into  a 
“complex  performance  event”  (Fine  39).  Although  steppers  still  value 
precision  and  synchronize  their  movements  through  most  of  a routine, 
they  move  their  bodies  through  a much  wider  range  of  motions.  In 
addition,  because  the  words  to  chants  are  often  difficult  to  understand  in 
some  of  the  newer  performance  venues  (such  as  large  auditoriums), 
steppers  now  tend  to  de-emphasize  the  verbal  aspects  of  stepping  and 
instead  stress  the  complicated  rhythmic  patterns  produced  by  clapping, 
stomping,  and  the  slapping  of  hands  against  the  body.  In  the  last  fifteen 
or  so  years,  recorded  music  has  been  incorporated  into  portions  of  many 
step  routines. 
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Tamila  Vines,  Aimee  Mahungn,  and  Stacey  Belnavis  practice  an  AKA 
routine  in  the  Upendo  Lounge  at  LTNC.  2 1 October  1 992.  Photograph 
by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 


In  her  work  with  African  American  fraternities  and  sororities  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  Elizabeth  Fine  found 
that  many  steppers  propose  a direct  corollary  between  stepping  and 
African  dance.  For  example,  the  president  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
chapter  at  VPI  claimed  that  stepping 

goes  all  the  way  back  to  African  culture.  And  in  the  African  cultures  they 
had  tribes,  and  you  know  they  were  just  small  little  centralized,  localized 
groups  of  people.  And  what  they  would  do  to  show  rivalry  between  the 
kings  and  different  tribes  and  then  to  show  that  they  do  compete,  they 
would  have  something  similar — they  would  step,  they  would  block;  they 
would  dance.  I mean  except  that  it  would  be  of  a tribal  type  of  affair.  But 
it  was  basically  the  same  thing,  to  show  how  much  better  one  tribe  is  than 
another.  So  that’s  something  that  may  have  an  influence  on  how  come  we 
do  it  here.  (Fine  47) 

In  video  footage  presented  at  the  1992  American  Folklore  Society 
meeting,  a stepper  at  the  University  of  Oregon  asserted  that  his  fraternity’s 
use  of  canes  in  step  routines  derived  from  dances  performed  with  sticks 
by  an  African  tribe  called  the  Nupes.  Kim  Brown,  a former  step  master  or 
choreographer  for  the  Theta  Pi  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  also  talked  about  stepping  as  a dance 
form  straight  out  of  African  tradition: 

If  you  look  at  African  dance  in  general,  how  they  use  the  two  steps5  and  the 
arms. . . . That’s  basically  where  stepping  came  from.  It’s  like  an  entertain- 
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ment  that  we  used  way  back  when.  And  the  main  thing  is  that  they  used  it  as 
entertainment,  religious,  spiritual  things.  . . . Itjust  originated  over  time  into 
stepping  and  where  all  the  Greek  fraternities  and  sororities  got  together  and 
demonstrated  how  they  step. 

Kim  Brown’s  comments  suggest  that  the  path  from  African  dance  to 
stepping  was  fairly  unmediated.  In  addition,  her  use  of  the  word  “we” 
clearly  indicates  that  she  identified  herself,  a twentieth-century  black 
woman  in  America,  with  her  African  ancestors.  Interestingly,  the 
Afrocentric  perspective  is  so  pervasive  that  it  may  also  influence  the  ways 
in  which  non-blacks  think  about  African  American  traditions;  one  white 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  said  she  was  not 
positive  of  stepping’s  origins  but  surmised  that  the  tradition  “might  date 
back  to  African  ritual”  (Anonymous). 

Although  some  steppers  and  spectators  talk  about  stepping  as  a 
tradition  that  was  transported  directly  from  Africa  and  that  has  changed 
little  in  the  United  States,  others  point  to  a more  indirect  connection 
between  stepping  and  African  dance.  Karen  Greene,  another  AKA  step 
master,  said  she  had  heard  talk  of  the  origins  of  stepping  in  West  Africa, 
but  personally  believed  that  stepping,  like  other  African  American 
traditions,  is  only  influenced  by  West  African  culture,  “because  that’s 
where  all  the  slaves  came  from”  (Greene).  AKA  April  Turner,  who 
created  a number  of  lyrics  and  steps  for  her  sorority,  observed  that 
stepping  and  African  dance  are  “linked  together  in  a way  that’s  too 
intricate. . . to  understand.”  Although  she  danced  with  an  African  dance 
group  from  Charlotte  called  Rafiki  Ngoma,  April  said  she  did  not 
consciously  draw  upon  African  moves  in  the  creation  of  AKA  steps 
because  the  African  influence  is  “already  there”  (Turner  Personal). 

Some  steppers  point  to  a connection  between  particular  stylistic 
features  of  stepping  and  African  performance  aesthetics.  Stepping  has 
evolved  over  the  years  from  marching  and  turning  in  line  into  a more 
dynamic  and  complex  performance  event.  According  to  Karen  Greene, 
this  transformation  signifies  that  stepping  has  become  “more  African” 
over  time.  When  asked  to  elaborate  on  what  she  viewed  as  the 
Africanization  of  stepping,  she  explained: 

I think  people  started,  you  know,  being  a lot  more  physical,  with  their 
doing  a lot  more  jumping  around  and  moving  around,  instead  of  just 
plain  stepping  on,  stomping  on  the  floor — you  know,  just  to  make  their 
routines  more  interesting.  (Greene) 

Karen  Greene  also  noted  a decline  in  chanting  or  speaking  during 
performances: 

People  don’t  step  a lot  with  words  anymore;  there  used  to  be  a lot  more 
words,  sort  of  like  rapping.  And  now,  it’s  more  visual  now.  What  you  do  is 
more  like  a dance.  (Belnavis) 

In  other  words,  she  perceived  the  increased  kinetic  complexity  in 
stepping  as  a reflection  of  African  aesthetics.  April  Turner  pointed  out 
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several  performance  features  that  stepping  and  African  dance  traditions 
have  in  common,  such  as  call  and  response  patterns  and  the  aesthetic  of 
“starting  out  slow  and  getting  faster”  (Personal).  Her  participation  in  an 
African  dance  group  may  have  informed  her  understanding  of  these 
African  performance  aesthetics;  she  noted  that  the  way  the  AKAs  speed 
up  the  second  half  of  a certain  step  routine  is  analogous  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Rafiki  Ngoma  dancers  and  drummers  begin  with  a slow  rhythm 
and  gradually  increase  the  tempo.  April  Turner  also  observed  that  the 
competitive  aspect  of  stepping  “goes  back  to  African  days”  when  people 
would  do  juba,  with  one  dancer  cutting  a step  and  then  challenging 
another  to  top  it  (Phone). 

Chris  Miller,  a former  president  and  step  master  of  the  Mu  Zeta 
chapter  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraternity,  was  familiar  with  African  dance 
because  of  a visit  he  made  in  summer  1992  to  Zimbabwe  and  South 
Africa.  While  in  Africa,  he  saw  a number  of  traditional  dancers  perform 
moves  that  reminded  him  of  stepping.  Like  April  Turner  and  Karen 
Greene,  Chris  interpreted  this  similarity  as  evidence  of  an  indirect  rather 
than  a direct  correlation  between  stepping  and  African  dance.  He  was 
particularly  interested  to  discover  that  one  of  the  African  moves,  in  which 
dancers  rolled  on  the  ground  while  others  jumped  over  them,  was 
remarkably  similar  to  the  “ripple,”  an  Alpha  trademark  step.  In  addition, 
he  related  the  high  energy  which  characterizes  stepping  to  Zulu  and 
Changaan  dances  performed  before  men  go  to  battle: 

It’s  very  similar,  just  the  way  the  feet  hit  the  ground.  Well,  you  can  hear, 
[the  African  dancers]  usually  wear  . . . leg  shakers  on  their  legs  to  empha- 
size the  sound  a little  more.  It  sounds  very  similar,  and  there’s  definitely 
a connection. 

Chris  Miller  also  noted  that  the  African  dance  aesthetic  of  “staying 
low  to  the  ground”  is  present  to  an  extent  in  stepping;  there  is  a sense  that 
steppers — especially  male  steppers — look  better  when  they  move  in  a 
crouched  position.6  Although  Chris  clearly  articulated  the  particular 
African  moves  and  postures  which  reminded  him  of  stepping,  he  indi- 
cated that  there  is,  in  addition,  an  aesthetic  which  suffuses  stepping  which 
could  properly  be  described  as  African.  It  is  thus  “the  style  of  stepping 
itself.  . . that  is  African”  (Miller). 

Although  Chris  Miller  was  not  sure  if  the  .Alpha  originators  of  the 
ripple  step  actually  intended  to  copy  an  African  dance  move,  he  did  stress 
that  the  fraternity  has,  since  its  founding  in  1906,  placed  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  “looking  back”  towards  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  “the  cradles 
of  civilization.”  He  attributed  this  emphasis  to  the  foresight  of  the  Alpha 
founders,  who  were  “thinking  of  things  in  terms  of  a global,  pan-African 
view  point”  even  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  declined  to  go  into  much 
detail  about  the  Alphas’  use  of  Egyptian  symbols  but  did  note  that  Alpha 
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pledge  clubs  are  called  “Sphinxmen.”  Such  an  emphasis  on  Africa  clearly 
distinguishes  the  Alphas  from  white  fraternities,  an  important  distinction 
because  of  the  concern  that  many  people  “see  black  Greek  fraternities 
and  sororities  and  think  of  them  as  . . . white  Greeks  in  blackface” 
(Miller).  The  Alphas  might  share  Greek  letters  with  white  fraternities, 
Chris  said,  but  everything  else  about  the  fraternity  is  African.7 

Because  of  the  Alphas’  long-standing  emphasis  on  Africa,  Chris 
Miller  said,  the  recent  upsurge  in  vernacular  and  academic  Afrocentrism 
has  influenced  neither  the  fraternity  as  a whole  nor  the  way  the  brothers 
create  step  routines.  Instead,  he  noted,  the  fraternity  has  always  incorpo- 
rated African  themes  into  its  step  routines.  Even  so,  one  might  still  argue 
that  Chris’s  recognition  of  African  stylistic  elements  in  stepping  is  a result 
of  a more  recent  emphasis  on  an  Afrocentric  perspective  within  the 
academy  and  within  black  popular  culture. 

Not  all  members  of  African  American  Greek  organizations  trace  the 
roots  of  stepping  to  Africa.  AKA  Carol  Edwards  heard  that  stepping  was 
“first  done  to  commemorate  the  slaves  and  how  in  the  chain  gangs  they 
had  to  walk  together  and  step  together.”  Carol  said  she  appreciated  this 
explanation  because  it  demonstrates  how  stepping  is  “a  kind  of  recogni- 
tion” of  the  history  and  survival  ofblacks  in  the  United  States.  Nigel  Long, 
the  Alpha  brother  who  composed  and  delivered  the  speech  for  the  1 992 
Homecoming  Step  Show,  emphasized  that  stepping  “was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  military  drill  and  became  popular  in  World  War  II”  (Rochman 
3).  Although  Chris  Miller  acknowledged  the  particularly  African  style 
which  suffuses  stepping,  he  went  on  to  describe  the  tradition  as  African 
American  “in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,”  because  ofwhat  he  had  heard 
about  the  connection  of  stepping  to  military  drills  in  the  United  States 
Army: 

[I] t’s  an  African  American  tradition  because  a lot  of  the  fraternity 
brothers  when  they  went  off  to,  I believe  it  was  World  War  II,  and  they’d 
have  the  military  boot  camps  and  they’d  have  the  chanting  and  marching, 
and  they  brought  that  back  and  incorporated  it  into  the  fraternity.  So  it’s 
a little  bit  of  both  [African  and  American]. 

Chris  Miller’s  comments  indicate  that  an  emphasis  on  stepping’s 
African  roots  does  not  preclude  an  understanding  of  it  as  a creolized 
tradition,  combining  both  African  performance  traditions  and  Ameri- 
can practices  such  as  military  drills.  The  range  of  explanations  for  the 
origins  and  style  of  stepping  suggests  that  the  tradition  has  no  single 
meaning  for  all  black  Greeks. 

While  black  Greeks  may  emphasize  the  African  roots  or  style  of 
stepping,  the  aims  and  activities  of  their  fraternities  and  sororities 
ultimately  focus  less  on  Africa  than  on  the  United  States.  For  example, 
the  1992  Homecoming  Step  Show  opened  with  a performance  of  the 
black  national  anthem,  “Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,”  which  acknowledges 
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AKA  members  Carol  Brown,  Tamila  Vines,  Aimee  Mahungu,  and  Qena 
Dodd  show  a group  of  elementary  school  girls  stepping.  Seawell 
Elementary  School,  Chapel  Hill,  NC.  13  November  1992.  Photograph 
by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 

“the  dark  past”  of  blacks  in  America  and  encourages  faith  in  a new  day. 
Nigel  Long  said  his  aim  in  the  speech  preceding  the  .Alpha  step  perfor- 
mance was  not  only  to  explore  “our  glorious  history,”  but  also  to  try  to 
relate  those  periods  of  thriving  .African  civilizations  “when  blacks  were 
more  unified”  to  the  problems  facing  blacks  in  the  United  States  today. 
He  implied  that  step  shows  could  even  improve  race  relations  on  college 
campuses,  since  racially  mixed  audiences  provide  an  occasion  for  “cul- 
tural awareness”  (cited  in  Rochman  3).  In  like  manner,  April  Turner  said 
that  even  though  the  .VILA  sorority  maintains  chapters  in  African  coun- 
tries such  as  Liberia  and  Burkino-Fasso,  the  sorority’s  strong  service 
program  focuses  on  sendee  to  blacks  in  the  United  States.  “The  emphasis 
in  the  sorority  is  on  .African  American,”  she  noted.  “We  have  a lot  of 
things  that  are  pertinent  in  this  continent”  (Turner  Personal).  Indeed, 
during  a sendee  project  in  November  1 992  at  Seawell  Elementary  School 
in  Chapel  Hill,  AKA  sorority  members  taught  a group  of  African 
.American  girls  a step  called  “Deep  in  My  Heart,”  but  substituted  the 
words  “I  love  being  black  " for  “I  love  my  AKA.”  By  doing  so,  they  used 
stepping  to  instill  in  the  girls  a sense  of  racial  pride  (Rouverol  Personal). 

Both  in  the  academy  and  in  black  popular  culture,  the  Afrocentric 
perspective  prompts  black  Americans  to  recognize  components  of  their 
own  culture  as  African-based.  By  pointing  to  Africa  as  the  source  of 
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ASeawell  Elementary  School  “little  sister”  learns  “Deep  in  My  Heart” 
at  an  AKA  service  project.  Union  Gallery,  UNC,  13  November  1992. 
Photograph  by  Alicia  J.  Rouverol. 
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particular  stylistic  features  of  stepping,  or  even  as  the  source  of  stepping 
itself,  black  Greeks  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  position  stepping 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a long  rich  expressive  culture.  Their  desire  to  draw 
cultural,  historical,  and  even  spiritual  connections  between  stepping  and 
African  performance  traditions  reveals  a deep  pride  in  their  African 
roots — a pride  which  has  not  always  existed  among  black  Americans.  By 
making  these  connections,  the  students  reclaim  and  assert  a uniquely 
African  cultural  heritage.  Perhaps  the  affirmation  of  identity  created  by 
an  understanding  of  stepping’s  roots  in  Africa  helps  members  of  black 
Greek  fraternities  and  sororities  to  ground  themselves  historically  and 
enables  them  to  speak  to  the  complex  situation  of  black  Americans  today. 


NOTES 

This  paper  is  based  on  research  conducted  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  fall  1992  for  Dr.  Glenn  Hinson’s  folklore  course 
African  American  Musical  Traditions.  I am  grateful  to  Chris  Miller,  Nigel  Long, 
and  the  members  of  the  Theta  Pi  chapter  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
Inc.  for  their  willingness  to  help  my  colleagues  and  me  to  better  understand 
stepping;  to  Amy  Davis,  Bill  Mansfield,  Jim  White,  and  particularly  Alicia  J. 
Rouverol  for  their  collaboration  on  the  original  research  project  which  led  to 
this  essay;  and  to  Patrick  Huber,  Sally  Peterson  and  especially  Glenn  Hinson, 
whose  thoughtful  responses  to  this  essay  have  been  invaluable  to  me  in  framing 
my  ideas. 

1.  I did  not  record  Alpha  brother  Nigel  Long’s  speech  during  the  Home- 
coming Step  Show,  but  he  reconstructed  this  version  for  me  during  a phone 
conversation  later  in  the  semester.  This  rich  and  densely  packed  text  contains 
a play  on  the  nicknames  of  the  last  three  Alpha  pledge  lines  at  UNC:  Warriors 
of  the  Kwazulu,  Night  Train,  and  Ministers  of  the  New  Order.  The  string  of 
rhymed  adjectives  at  the  end  of  the  speech  includes  a reference  to  Alpha  colors, 
black  and  gold,  as  well  as  a boast  about  the  fraternity’s  status  as  the  first  black 
Greek  organization.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  was  founded  in  1 906  at  Cornell  University. 

2.  Fraternity  brother  Miller  said  he  came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  headpieces 
while  looking  at  a magazine  photo  of  the  Tutankhamen  burial  mask. 

3.  Such  pride  is  very  evident,  for  example,  in  the  way  that  Aimee  Mahungu, 
a member  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  at  UNC,  described  the  importance 
of  stepping:  “It’s  like  I’m  representing  my  sorority,  and  I’m  demonstrating  how 
I feel  about  my  sorority  to  everyone  else  in  the  crowd.  . . . I’m  cheering  for  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha.  You  know,  I’m  rooting,  like,  ‘This  is  the  best  sorority,  and  I’m  in 
it,  and  I’m  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  These  are  our  steps.’” 

4.  The  National  Pan-Hellenic  Council  consists  of  the  four  national  black 
sororities  (Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  and 
Zeta  Phi  Beta)  and  the  four  national  black  fraternities  (Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  and  Phi  Beta  Sigma). 
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5.  Kim  Brown  later  explained  that  these  “two  steps”  are  a step-ball-change 
movement  in  which  a dancer  steps  on  one  foot,  shifts  her  weight  briefly  to  the 
other  foot,  and  then  steps  again  on  the  first  foot. 

6.  Robert  Farris  Thompson,  in African  Art  in  Motion:  Icon  and  Art , has  written 
about  the  importance  of  the  crouching  position  as  part  of  the  “get-down  quality” 
of  African  dance.  See  Alicia  J.  Rouverol’s  discussion  of  these  terms,  105-07. 

7.  As  Freeman  and  Witcher  have  pointed  out,  black  Greek  organizations  are 
not  officially  closed  to  other  students,  but  they  tend  to  remain  all-black,  just  as 
historically  white  fraternities  and  sororities  tend  to  be  all-white. 
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The  Harkers  Island  Work  Boat: 
Draft  Horse  of  the  Carolina  Sounds 

By  Carmine  Prioli 


While  exploring  Carteret  County’s  picturesque  coastline,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a visitor  to  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a Harkers  Island  work 
boat  moored  a few  dozen  yards  from  the  shore.  On  a late  afternoon  or 
early  evening,  especially  when  placid  sound  waters  reflect  what  islanders 
call  a “slick  ca’m,”  the  boat  rides  low  in  the  water.  Its  crisp  lines  sweeping 
up  from  the  stern  seem  to  animate  the  craft,  which  appears  startlingly 
white  against  the  blue-green  marsh  water. 

Such  scenes  contribute  to  the  tendency  for  landsmen  to  romanticize 
the  open-hulled  wooden  vessels  that  are  true  emblems  of  the  Down  East 
world  ofwork.  However,  closer  inspection  of  a typical  boat  has  a sobering 
effect:  viewed  from  above,  the  graceful  lines  of  the  gunwales  seem  to  end 
abruptly  at  the  transom  before  they  are  given  a chance  to  bend  inward. 
The  boat’s  length  appears  foreshortened:  the  forward  two-thirds  of  a 
boat  is  present,  but  its  dimensions  should  be  several  feet  longer.  An 
inelegant  light  shade  cut  from  a Clorox  jug,  scattered  containers  of 
motor  oil,  a chaos  of  rags,  nets,  poles,  car  batteries,  rusty  exhaust  mufflers 
poking  out  of  a squarish  engine  box,  a vertical  tiller  amidships,  the  odor 
of  gasoline — all  of  these  details  shatter  the  illusion  of  postcard  quaint- 
ness. Clearly,  this  is  a working  machine,  built  for  utilitarian  purposes  of 
materials  chosen  for  their  low  cost  and  the  capacity  to  withstand  the 
sustained  abuse  of  man  and  nature. 

Carmine  Prioli  teaches  in  the  Department  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  His  research  on  Harkers  Island  was  supported  by  grants  from  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council  and  NCSU’s  College  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 
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Eddie  Willis’s  workboat  shows  the  characteristic  4:1  rake,  vertical 
exhaust  stacks,  and  a Clorox  jug  lightshade.  The  Straits,  J anuary  1 993. 
Photograph  by  Carmine  Prioli. 

Truly  the  draft  horse  of  the  Carolina  sounds,  the  traditional  work  boat 
is  a twenty-two  foot  quarter-round  or  square-sterned  open  skiff.  Construc- 
tion can  take  from  two  to  three  months  and  is  conducted  entirely  by  the 
“rack  o’  the  eye”  method,  that  is,  without  written  plans,  drawings  or 
blueprints.  The  work  begins  with  four  horizontal  wooden  supports, 
resembling  short  sawhorses.  One  is  positioned  at  the  stern,  another 
amidships,  and  both  are  the  same  height,  about  fourteen  inches.  The  third 
and  fourth  supports  are  spaced  a few  feet  apart  behind  the  stem.  The 
foremost  support  is  about  two  feet  high,  the  one  behind  it  a few  inches 
shorter,  providing  the  four-inch  rise  from  stern  to  stem  that  gives  the  boat 
a slight  upward  sweep.  Two-inch  chine  planks  running  the  length  of  the 
boat  are  then  placed  on  the  supports  and  nailed  to  the  heart  pine  stem  that 
is  propped  at  a six-inch  rake.  With  the  stern  timber  attached,  the  boat’s 
basic  lines  become  immediately  apparent. 

One  and  a half-inch  thick  floor  timbers  are  then  attached  to  the  chine 
planks.  Next,  side  frames  (or  ribs)  are  loosely  attached  to  the  horizontal 
floor  timbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  frames  which  are 
securely  fastened  with  a slight  outward  tilt.  A board  of  scrap  lumber  is 
then  nailed  onto  the  top  of  the  stem.  Once  the  stem  is  plumb,  the  loose 
end  of  the  board  is  secured  to  whatever  solid  object  it  reaches — a tree, 
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This  Harkers  Island  work  boat  under  construction  rests  on  sawhorses 
with  the  stem  kept  plumb  by  a scrap  lumber  strip  nailed  to  the  boat 
shed.  Lewis  Brothers  Boat  Works,  Harkers  Island,  June  1992.  Photo- 
graph by  Carmine  Prioli. 
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In  the  side-planking  stage  of  construction,  this  work  boat  has  its  frames 
secured  and  three-quarter  inchjuniper  strips  attached  with  glue  and  nails. 
Lewis  Boat  Works,  Harkers  Island,  1992.  Photograph  by  Carmine  Prioli. 


shed,  boathouse  joist — so  that  the  stem  remains  perfectly  vertical.  With 
floor  timbers  and  side  frames  assembled  but  not  yet  permanently  aligned, 
the  structure  appears  disjointed,  ungainly.  But  this  stage  precedes  the 
moment  when  the  boat’s  final  shape  begins  to  unfold  from  the  mind  of 
the  builder. 

At  this  point,  a thinly  shaved  strip  of  juniper  (white  cedar)  is  nailed 
to  the  stem,  about  four  inches  below  the  top.  It  is  then  carefully  molded 
outside  the  upper  ends  of  the  ribs  around  to  the  stern,  where  it  is  fastened 
to  the  last  three  frames.  A second  strip  of  equal  length  and  pliability  is 
added  to  the  other  side,  duplicating  the  arc  of  the  first.  Instantly,  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  deck  appears,  its  outlines  compassed  by  slender 
bands  of  juniper  and  the  skill  of  an  artisan  attuned  to  the  textures  and 
tensile  limits  of  his  materials. 

Rib  frames  are  then  adjusted  to  meet  the  outward  curve  and  descend- 
ing sweep  of  the  juniper  bands.  They  are  temporarily  secured  with  scrap 
lumber  braced  horizontally  between  them,  and  fastened  to  floor  timbers 
with  stainless  steel  bolts.  Strip  planks  of  three-quarter  inchjuniper  are 
added  with  glue  and  nails  stem  to  stern,  alternating  six  or  seven  on  each 
side,  to  equalize  overall  stress.  As  the  number  of  planks  increases,  the 
sides  and  flare  (or  “flowered”)  bow  begin  to  emerge  as  a harmonious 
syntax  of  wood  and  human  aspirations.  Finished,  the  boat  becomes  the 
meeting  ground  of  imagination  and  reality,  a floating  platform  where  the 
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Jamie  Lewis  trims  the  stem  of  a work  boat  with  a ship  carpenter’s  adze 
or  “edge.”  Lewis  Boat  Works,  Harkers  Island,  1992.  Photograph  by 
Carmine  Prioli. 


realms  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  come  together.  It  is  what  Louis  D.  Rubin, 
Jr.,  has  called  an  “icon”  of  the  imagination,  a symbolic  gesture  “intended 
to  anchor  that  imagination  in  tangible,  everyday  actuality”  (389). 

Most  often  when  a skiff  is  intended  for  working  the  sounds,  recycled 
automobile  engines  are  used  for  power.  Islanders  are  as  familiar  with 
their  inboard  motors  as  they  are  with  their  boats  and  do  most  repairs  and 
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rebuilding  themselves.  They  can  remove  and  replace  an  engine  in  two 
hours.  The  favored  mills  are  Fords  and  Chevrolets  from  police  cars. 
Buick  and  Cadillac  engines  are  popular,  though  the  big  V-8s  are  harder 
to  locate  since  American  automotive  companies  began  widespread 
marketing  of  smaller  engines  in  the  1 980s.  Occasionally,  a work  skiff  will 
be  outfitted  with  a straight  six,  but  these  engines  most  often  drive  smaller 
boats  intended  to  supplement  netting  operations  carried  out  by  larger 
craft. 

Although  the  work  boats  are  heavy,  they  are  surprisingly  fast  and  will 
plane  with  sufficient  power.  Most  can  reach  speeds  of  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
Back  in  the  1970s,  an  observer  visiting  Harkers  Island  recorded  his 
reaction  to  seeing  work  boats  in  action  and  wrote: 

I’ve  never  quite  gotten  used  to  the  sight  of  an  open  Harkers  Island  skiff 
rigged  for  trawling,  with  a weathered  fisherman  standing  at  the  tiller, 
tearing  along  at  full  speed  over  the  shoals  to  the  rhythm  of  flapping  nets 
and  the  throaty  roar  of  a reworked  car  engine.  And  I’ll  certainly  never  get  used 
to  the  sight  of  such  a fisherman  using  the  family  work  boat  to  haul  his  offspring 
around  the  sound  on  water  skis.  (Bowie  89) 

Although  the  basic  design  of  the  Harkers  Island  work  boat  has 
remained  constant  for  generations,  variations  exist  in  some  of  the  details. 
The  older  craft,  known  locally  as  Core  Sound  work  boats,  have  rounded 
and  raked  sterns,  similar  to  their  sharpie  ancestors  (Alford  14-15). 
Modern  boat  transoms  are  tilted  outward  thirty  degrees,  and  some  are 
rounded  at  the  corners,  enabling  the  waterman  to  haul  nets  at  night  with 
less  likelihood  of  snagging. 

The  pricier  modern  versions  of  the  skiff  used  for  pleasure  boating 
and  weekend  sport  fishing  have  what  is  known  as  “wet”  exhaust  systems, 
that  is,  dual  engine  exhausts  at  the  stem  just  above  the  waterline.  In 
contrast,  the  Harkers  Island  work  boat  displays  a pair  of  rusty  pipes  that 
rise  vertically  just  behind  the  engine  box.  Known  as  a “dry”  exhaust 
system,  this  feature  is  popular  among  fishermen  for  a number  of  reasons. 
First,  this  way  of  dispersing  engine  fumes  is  cheaper  than  the  wet  exhaust 
system,  which  requires  additional  below-deck  pipes  and  hoses,  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  a boat  several  hundred  dollars.  Second,  the  commercial 
operations  and  design  of  the  work  boats  are  incompatible  with  water-line 
exhaust.  Although  the  bows  of  these  craft  ride  high,  their  working  areas 
and  transoms  are  low  to  the  water.  The  rear  deck  of  a fully  equipped  boat 
with  nets,  lines  and  floats,  dredges,  poles,  and  other  gear  rides  only  about 
a foot  and  a half  above  the  surface.  Add  to  the  total  weight  another 
thousand  pounds  or  more  of  fish  or  shellfish,  and  the  gunwales  could  be 
within  a foot  of  the  waves.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  wet  exhaust 
would  be  swamped.  Sea  water  would  back  up  into  the  engine,  blow 
exhaust  hoses,  and  sink  the  boat.  Third,  although  it’s  easy  to  get  burned 
by  the  hot  vertical  pipes  and  black  fumes  are  hard  on  the  eyes  and  lungs, 
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the  dry  exhaust  system  provides  welcome  heat  during  winter  and  night- 
time operations.  Finally,  diy  exhausts  produce  an  ear-splitting  growl  that 
to  some  watermen  is  more  appealing  than  the  relatively  muted  rumble 
of  a water-line  exhaust  system.  Like  their  four-wheeled  street  rod  coun- 
terparts on  land,  a major  attraction  of  the  Harkers  Island  work  boats  is 
their  distinctive  acoustic  signature.  The  straight  pipes  emit  an  authorita- 
tive and  unbridled  resonance  akin  to  a prolonged  detonation  as  the  wide- 
open  modified  V-8s  tear  through  Barden  Inlet  to  the  open  seas  of  Cape 
Lookout. 

When  steaming  toward  fishing  grounds,  watermen  usually  control 
their  boats  standing  up,  steering  with  a vertical  tiller  (a  tapered  pine 
board  or  hickory  ax  handle)  mounted  in  front  of  the  engine  box  and 
attached  to  cables  connected  to  the  rudder  assembly.  The  steering 
operation  can  usually  be  quickly  transferred  to  the  stern,  enabling  a 
single  individual  simultaneously  to  operate  the  boat,  sort  his  catch,  and 
continue  working  pots,  nets,  or  dredges.  Some  of  the  more  expensive 
models  used  for  pleasure  boating  are  equipped  with  center  console 
steering  wheel  assemblies,  but  such  arrangements  are  expensive  and 
impractical  luxuries.  More  importantly,  this  permanently  mounted  steer- 
ing wheel  renders  adaptation  to  stern-control — and  single-man  opera- 
tion— more  difficult. 

The  key  to  appreciating  the  way  form  and  function  have  been 
wedded  in  the  Harkers  Island  work  boat  is  understanding  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  islanders.  The  high  flared  bow  deflects  ocean  spray  and, 
combined  with  the  open-hull  design,  creates  a wide  beam  (nine  to  nine 
and  a half  feet)  offering  more  work  space  than  is  usually  found  in  vessels 
this  size.  The  characteristic  4:1  rake  is  both  visually  appealing  and 
produces  the  low  stern  freeboard  that  facilitates  setting  and  retrieving 
heavy  gear.  But  the  primary  factor  in  the  design  of  the  Harkers  Island  skiff 
is  the  way  the  boat  is  constructed  to  enable  a single  individual  to  perform 
the  work  of  two  or  three  men.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a 1979  survey  of 
Harkers  Island  fishing  customs  indicated  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
fishermen  questioned  revealed  “a  preference  to  fish  alone”  (Sabella  96). 
Even  shrimp  trawlers,  with  their  complicated  arrangements  of  booms, 
winches,  lines,  doors,  and  nets,  are  rigged  for  single-man  operation. 

Of  all  the  objects  of  Harkers  Island  culture,  the  traditional  work  boat 
most  readily  articulates  the  ways  island  watermen  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  seafaring  world.  That  environment  has  dictated  the  styles 
of  their  fishing  vessels,  but  those  vessels  have  in  equal  measure  been 
shaped  by  the  islanders’  personalities  and  their  passion  for  self-reliance. 
No  less  than  the  Harkers  Island  brogue,  the  traditional  work  boat  is  an 
expression  of  the  culture  that  produced  it,  reflecting  the  watermen’s 
past,  their  values,  and  their  capacities  for  innovation  and  survival. 
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Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe: 

The  Presence  of  Afro-Cuban  Artifacts 

at  Wrightsville  Beach 

By  James  A.  Bailey 


When  I moved  to  New  Hanover  County  twenty  years  ago,  Wrightsville 
Beach  was  a small  beach  town  visited  mostly  by  local  residents  during  the 
tourist  season.  Most  of  the  people  who  lived  there  grew  up  in  the  area. 
Today,  Wrightsville  Beach  attracts  visitors  from  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  international  tourists  to  its  sandy  beaches  and  slower  pace 
of  Southern  living.  It  is  a popular  retirement  location,  and  with  the  many 
industries  which  have  moved  to  the  area,  increasing  numbers  of  people 
from  diverse  backgrounds  have  relocated  in  surrounding  areas.  In  1975 
if  someone  had  told  me  within  the  next  twenty  years,  I would  be  called 
by  the  Wrightsville  Beach  police  as  a consultant  to  identify  cult  materials, 
I would  have  found  it  unimaginable. 

On  March  31,  1992,  officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  on 
patrol  at  the  south  end  of  Wrightsville  Beach  observed  three  plastic  bags 
tied  together  floating  in  the  surf.  The  bags  were  partially  submerged  in 
the  sand  and  from  a distance  appeared  to  be  suspiciously  discarded  litter. 
Because  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  waters  along  the  North  Carolina  coast 
to  be  used  by  drug  traffickers,  the  Coast  Guardsmen  followed  their 
investigative  instincts  and  recovered  the  packages.  After  examining  the 
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The  Wrightsville  Beach  artifacts  were  contained  in  three  plastic  bags 
discovered  in  the  surf  by  a Coast  Guard  patrol. 


Criminal  justice  professor  James  A.  Bailey  examines  Afro-Cuban  cult 
artifacts  from  the  Wrightsville  Beach  find. 
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The  Wrightsville  Beach  find  included  an  assortment  of  artifacts  used  in  the 
practice  of  Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe,  includingbeads  associated  with  cult 
deities  and  objects  for  spell  practices. 

contents,  they  contacted  Chief  George  Antley  of  the  Wrightsville  Beach 
Police  Department,  who  called  me  because  he  recognized  the  materials  as 
cult-related  paraphernalia. 

That  evening  I examined  the  contents  of  the  three  plastic  bags.  They 
contained  a hand-made  black  cloth  doll,  paper  cut-out  dolls,  railroad 
spikes,  horseshoes,  miniature  toy  agricultural  tools,  coins,  a miniature 
metal  bow  and  arrow,  a cold  chisel,  toy  cars,  a section  of  sugar  cane, 
pieces  of  candy  wrapped  in  cellophane,  a metal  statue-like  item  with  a 
rooster  on  top  and  four  bells  attached,  necklaces  of  different  colored 
beads,  a small  glass  bottle  with  some  contents  suspended  in  liquid,  some 
plant  material,  photos,  a handful  of  loose  roasted  corn,  a candle,  pieces 
of  paperwith  names  written  on  them,  one  large  conch  seashell  statue  with 
facial  features  made  of  small  cowrie  shells,  a cigar  stub,  a toy  revolver,  a 
black-handled  scalpel,  one  black  stone,  and  a scallop  shell.  I recognized 
the  majority  of  the  items  as  related  to  cults  and  religious  practices  with 
Afro-Cuban  origins.  Most  of  the  items  in  the  bags  were  associated  with 
Santeria,  and  some  were  associated  with  Palo  Mayombe. 

Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe  have  been  taking  place  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Both  have  their  origins  in  African  ethnic  groups  (Wetli  "Brujeria" 
629-34).  Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe  are  religious  cults  which  began  in 
the  Caribbean  as  a result  of  blending  different  aspects  from  two  or  more 
religious  systems  over  a period  of  time.  Anthropologists  refer  to  such 
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religious  systems  as  syncretized  religions;  the  blending  of  two  or  more 
religious  practices  forms  a new  religious  custom. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  members  of  the  Yoruba  tribes,  taken  from 
southwestern  Nigeria  to  Cuba  to  work  in  the  sugar  cane  fields,  brought 
native  religious  beliefs  with  them.  They,  however,  were  prohibited  from 
exercising  these  religious  practices  associated  with  their  culture.  Catho- 
lic Spanish  colonists  had  an  enormous  power  over  the  Yoruba  people  in 
Cuba  and  attempted  to  indoctrinate  them  into  Cuban  Catholic  society. 
Subsequently,  in  the  process  of  acculturation,  two  diverse  cultures  were 
brought  together  to  create  one  with  characteristics  from  both  (Martinez 
Feb.  1992).  The  Yoruba  secretly  developed  ways  to  circumvent  the 
wealthy  Catholic  aristocracy’s  attempts  to  prevent  their  worshiping 
African  deities.  Without  the  landowners’  knowledge,  the  Yoruba  made 
offerings  and  worshiped  their  pantheon  of  deities.  Yoruba  and  Santeria 
practitioners  call  these  deities  orishas. 

Santeria  means  “Saint  Worship.”  To  carry  out  their  beliefs,  Santeria 
worshipers  used  Catholic  saints  as  a substitute  for  worshiping  various 
African  deities  from  the  Yoruba  culture  . Today,  the  rituals  and  ceremo- 
nies in  Santeria  are  based  on  the  original  practices  of  the  Yoruba  who 
were  taken  to  colonial  Spanish  Cuba.  In  colonial  days  the  Cubans 
referred  to  the  Yoruba  as  Lucumi;  therefore,  people  who  practice 
Santeria  are  sometimes  still  referred  to  as  La  Regia  Lucumi.  This  reference 
derives  its  meaning  from  the  Yoruba  expression  Oluku  mi  ‘my  friend’ 
(Isichei  1). 

In  addition  to  the  Yoruba,  another  ethnic  group,  the  Bantu,  also 
came  to  Cuba,  but  it  practiced  a different  native  religion.  Like  the 
Yoruba,  the  Bantu  used  the  same  method  to  disguise  the  practice  of  their 
native  religion.  They  used  the  Catholic  saints  as  well  as  Yoruba  orishas  to 
represent  their  mpungus  ‘deities’  (Wetli  “Brujeria”  629).  This  combina- 
tion produced  the  cult  practice  of  Palo  Mayombe.  I recognized  some  of 
the  items  found  on  Wrightsville  Beach  as  artifacts  associated  with  this 
religious  cult. 

Unlike  Santeria,  Palo  Mayombe  focuses  on  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  In 
some  instances,  Palo  Mayombe  practitioners  perform  magic  hoping  to 
cause  misfortune  or  death  to  their  enemies  (Wetli  “Forensic”  507),  but 
Santeria  practitioners  perform  rituals  which  will  bring  good  fortune  or 
benefit  in  a social  position.  In  some  cases,  individuals  who  practice 
Santeria  also  use  some  Palo  Mayombe  spells  and  rituals  to  cause  misfor- 
tune or  harm  to  their  enemies  (Martinez  Lecture).  The  owner  of  the 
Wrightsville  Beach  materials  was  apparently  involved  in  Santeria,  but  also 
practiced  Palo  Mayombe. 

Today,  people  originating  from  various  cultures  practice  Santeria, 
Palo  Mayombe,  or  Yoruba  religious  rites.  These  practitioners  are  found 
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among  many  socioeconomic  classes  and  ethnic  groups  and  are  not 
readily  identifiable  by  their  behavior,  dress  style,  or  attire.  Santeria  rituals 
are  usually  private,  do  not  violate  criminal  laws,  and  could  be  practiced 
easily  without  being  noticed  if  the  practitioner  chose  to  keep  them  secret 
(Reese  44).  Both  Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe  are  more  likely  to  be 
practiced  in  Miami,  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities  with  Caribbean  immi- 
grants. Practitioners  of  Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe  can  practice  in  their 
homes;  therefore,  rituals  and  worship  of  their  deities  often  go  unnoticed 
bv  the  general  population  (Martinez  Lecture). 

The  major  orishas  or  gods  in  Santeria  include  Eleggua,  Obatala, 
Chango,  Oggun,  Oshun,  Yemaya,  Babalu-Aye,  and  Ochosi.  The  first 
seven  are  referred  to  as  the  Seven  .African  Powers  (Martinez  8c  Wetli  34). 
When  a person  is  initiated  into  Santeria,  a divination  is  performed  to 
decide  which  of  the  orishas  will  be  his  or  her  protector.  In  the  belief 
system,  this  god  controls  and  protects  one’s  life,  and  practitioners  call  it 
the  orisha  which  “owns  your  head " (Martinez  25  Nov.  1992). 

The  contents  of  the  three  bags  showed  the  owner  could  have  been 
protected  by  one  of  eight  orishas  represented  among  the  artifacts. 
Without  interviewing  the  owner,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  his 
protective  orisha  bv  examining  the  contents.  .Among  the  items  found  at 
Wrightsville  Beach  were  representations  of  Eleggua,  Chango,  Yemaya, 
Oggun,  Ochosi,  Babalu-Aye,  Oshun,  and  Obatala.  Each  of  these  orishas 
has  its  own  specific  colored  necklaces  and  symbols  which  represent  it. 
Thev  also  have  specific  foods  and  objects  offered  to  them. 

A depiction  of  Eleggua  was  among  the  items.  He  is  usually  depicted 
as  a clay  or  cement  image  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  made  from 
cowrie  shells.  Eleggua  controls  gates,  doors,  and  opportunities  and 
sometimes  is  referred  to  as  a trickster  orisha.  His  Christian  syncretism  is 
the  Holy  Guardian  .Angel,  St.  .Anthony  of  Padua,  or  the  Christ  Child.  The 
necklace  for  Eleggua  is  made  of  alternating  red  and  black  beads.  Some 
of  his  foods  include  the  blood  of  a decapitated  black  rooster,  roasted 
corn,  rum,  candy,  and  other  sweets.  .Among  the  items  in  the  bags  were 
roasted  corn,  a six-inch  section  of  sugar  cane,  and  three  pieces  of 
strawberry  whorl  candy  wrapped  in  red  and  gold  twisted  cellophane 
wrappers.  These  items  could  have  been  offerings  made  on  a regular  basis 
by  the  owner  to  Eleggua  to  prevent  unexpected  incidences  and  to  insure 
wise  decisions  (Martinez  25  Nov.  1990). 

Eleggua  was  also  represented  among  the  Wrightsville  Beach  artifacts 
by  a necklace  made  of  red  and  black  alternating  beads  and  a statue  made 
from  a conch  shell  with  a mortar  mix  filling  the  cavity.  The  statue 
measured  five  and  one-quarter  inches  tall  with  a maximum  base  width  of 
six  inches.  Its  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  made  from  cowrie  shells 
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The  representation  of  Eleggua  included  a face  formed  from  cowrie 
shells  and  a flattened  nail  protruding  from  the  effigy’s  head. 

embedded  in  the  mortar  to  form  the  face,  a Santeria  tradition  (Gonzalez- 
Wippler  Tales  107-09).  Aflattened  bent  nail  was  embedded  in  the  mortar 
on  the  top  of  the  Eleggua’s  head. 
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Metal  objects  are  associated  with  Oggun,  the  Santeria  orisha  providing 

protection  from  legal  authorities. 

Knowing  Elegguas  are  made  w ith  a concealed  cavity,  I examined  the 
base  and  found  it  to  be  sealed  with  a 1974  quarter;  before  opening  the 
cavity,  I removed  the  quarter  and  had  the  Eleggua  x-rayed  at  Newr 
Hanover  Memorial  Hospital.  The  x-rays  revealed  two  small  sewing 
needles  w ith  their  eyes  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  Eleggua  and  a cavity 
containing  material  less  radio  opaque  or  dense  than  the  matrix  around 
it.  The  contents  inside  appeared  to  be  a mixture  of  fine  soil  and  were 
wrapped  in  a golden-yellow  colored  cloth.  The  mortar  mixture  which 
sealed  the  natural  opening  of  the  conch  w^as  coated  with  a dark  green 
waxy  substance. 

Also  represented  among  the  items  found  w as  Oggun,  the  warrior 
deity.  All  things  made  of  metal  are  representative  of  Oggun.  He  controls 
metals  andw  eapons  and  is  syncretized  with  St.  Peter.  He  is  propitiated  by 
the  blood  and  feathers  of  a white  and  red  rooster.  The  necklace  depiction 
of  Oggun,  made  w ith  black  and  w bite  beads,  did  not  appear  among  the 
Wrightsville  Beach  artifacts.  Metal  objects  found  in  Santeria  represent- 
ing Oggun  usually  include  miniature  tools,  iron  or  metal  objects  such  as 
horseshoes  and  railroad  spikes,  and  toy  replicas  of  larger  metal  objects 
like  cars  and  guns.  Objects  related  to  Oggun  in  the  find  included  four 
horseshoes,  six  miniature  metal  agricultural  tools  (a  rake,  a pick,  a hoe, 
a maul,  a machete,  and  a shovel),  a toy  metal  anvil,  a toy  revolver,  two  toy 
cars,  a metal  mini  snap  link,  three  railroad  spikes,  and  a chisel.  The 
presence  of  these  items  indicated  the  owner  honored  and  desired  the 
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protection  of  Oggun.  Venerating  Oggun  provided  the  belief  of  protec- 
tion from  guns  or  injuries  inflicted  by  metal  objects.  The  owner  would 
also  have  believed  he  would  be  protected  from  the  police  or  anyone  who 
could  cause  him  to  be  harmed  with  metals.  In  otherwords,  he  would  have 
been  protected  from  entering  jails  since  they  are  made  of  metal.  He 
would  have  been  protected  from  automobile  accidents,  and  he  would 
also  have  been  given  the  power  to  escape  if  pursued  by  someone  in  a 
vehicle. 

An  item  sometimes  found  among  the  contents  of  Santeria  practitio- 
ners who  desire  protection  against  law  enforcement  is  a small  metal  bow 
and  arrow  or  deer  antlers.  Included  in  the  contents  of  the  bags  was  a 
miniature  metal  bow  and  arrow.  Such  a bow  and  arrow  represents 
Ochosi,  the  god  of  the  hunt.  Syncretized  with  Saint  Norberto,  Ochosi’s 
necklace  is  made  from  brown  and  green  beads  and  offerings  include 
roosters,  rum,  or  smoked  opossum.  The  bow,  five  inches  long,  and  arrow, 
three  inches  wide,  were,  however,  the  only  representation  of  Ochosi 
found  in  the  bags. 

Only  one  Wrightsville  Beach  item,  a red  and  white  beaded  necklace, 
is  associated  with  Chango,  who  controls  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire.  In 
Yoruba  mythology,  Chango  and  Oggun  were  warrior  brothers.  Chango 
is  depicted  by  a double-edged  axe  or  sword.  He  is  propitiated  by  lambs, 
goats,  and  red  roosters,  and  is  syncretized  with  St.  Barbara.  The  owner  of 
the  red  and  white  necklace  may  have  worshiped  Chango  for  protection 
from  fire  injuries  (Martinez  Feb.  1992). 

A representation  of  Babalu-Aye  was  found  among  the  items:  white 
beads  with  blue  stripes.  Charles  Wetli  and  Raphael  Martinez  report  the 
traditional  Santeria  necklace  to  be  made  of  white  and  purple  beads 
(“Forensic”  508);  however,  Migene  Gonzalez-Wippler  describes  the 
beads  as  white  with  blue  stripes  similar  to  those  found  ( San  teria  Experience 
32).  Babalu  Aye,  the  patron  of  the  sick  syncretized  with  St.  Lazarus,  is 
depicted  by  a statue  of  an  old  man  on  crutches  accompanied  by  dogs. 
Traditional  offerings  include  unsmoked  cigars,  pennies,  and  a glass  of 
water.  The  pennies  in  the  bags  could  have  been  an  offering  to  Babalu-Aye 
to  protect  the  owner  from  sickness,  especially  skin  diseases. 

Obatala,  the  father  of  the  orishas,  is  the  source  of  energy  and  wisdom. 
All  things  made  of  white  represent  Obatala.  He  is  syncretized  with  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  or  the  Resurrected  Christ.  Some  of  his  offerings  include 
a white  pigeon,  a white  canary,  or  female  goat  (Martinez  Feb.  1992). 
When  an  initiate  begins  practicing  Santeria,  he  or  she  receives  five  sets 
of  beads,  one  of  which  represents  Obatala  and  is  made  of  all  white  beads. 
A set  of  the  beads  found  featured  sixteen  white  beads  alternating  with  one 
red  bead.  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  literature  which  identifies  this 
bead  combination.  However,  since  the  beads  are  predominantly  white 
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A rooster  pedestal  with  bells  is  symbolic  of  Oshun,  a Santeria  orisha 
controlling  money  and  love. 

and  all  initiates  receive  a set  of  beads  for  Obatala,  they  are  most  likely 
representative  of  Obatala.  Another  item  depicting  Obatala  was  an  un- 
burned white  candle.  The  owner  would  have  had  representations  of  this 
orisha  to  insure  wisdom  and  to  help  him  sustain  power  and  energy. 
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Another  necklace  found  at  Wrightsville  Beach  was  made  with  an 
alternating  pattern  of  seven  blue  and  seven  clear  beads.  These  beads 
represent  Yemaya,  the  owner  of  the  sea  and  protector  of  womanhood. 
Wetli  and  Martinez  indicate  her  necklace  may  be  made  from  blue  and 
white  beads  (“Forensic”  508);  Gonzalez-Wippler,  on  the  other  hand, 
reports  her  necklace  to  be  made  of  blue  and  clear  beads  like  the  ones 
found  (Santeria  35).  She  is  syncretized  with  Our  Lady  of  Regia,  propiti- 
ated with  duck  and  watermelon,  and  depicted  as  a black  Virgin  Mary 
holding  a white  Christ  child.  This  orisha  protects  from  the  water. 
Because  she  is  considered  to  be  the  mother  of  all  orishas,  honoring  her 
evokes  other  orishas  that  control  many  aspects  of  life. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  bags  were  representations  of  Oshun,  the 
orisha  for  controlling  money  and  love.  Oshun  makes  marriages,  protects 
genitals,  and  controls  childbearing  and  all  pleasures.  She  is  syncretized 
with  Our  Lady  of  Charity,  and  her  offerings  include  yellow  hens,  female 
pigs,  goats,  and  honey.  Her  depictions  are  a metal  rooster  on  a pedestal, 
gold,  copper,  sea  shells,  and  a mirror.  Wetli  and  Martinez  describe  her 
necklace  as  made  from  yellow  and  white  beads  (“Forensic”  508);  Gonzalez- 
Wippler  proposes  red  and  yellow  beads  (Santeria  16).  One  of  the 
Wrightsville  Beach  necklaces,  constructed  of  an  alternating  pattern  of 
five  yellow  and  five  red  beads,  represents  Oshun.  A metal  rooster  three 
inches  tall  mounted  to  a pedestal  approximately  six  and  one-half  inches 
tall  was  also  among  the  beach  find.  The  rooster  was  affixed  to  a slightly 
concave  three  and  one-quarter  inch  disk  with  four  bells  suspended  from 
it  on  one-inch  chains.  The  bottom  of  the  statue  was  a weighted  lead-like 
disk,  approximately  three  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter  with  an 
ornamental  cast  design  on  the  base.  Other  items  found  included  copper 
coins,  a seashell,  and  a photo  of  a nude  male,  all  associated  with  Oshun. 

One  unidentifiable  item  was  a black  stone.  Stones,  referred  to  as 
otanes,  are  used  in  Santeria  to  represent  an  orisha,  and  specific  numbers 
of  stones  are  associated  with  specific  orishas.  But  one  stone  is  not 
associated  with  any  particular  orisha. 

Other  Wrightsville  Beach  artifacts  included  a hand-made  black  cloth 
doll,  small  paper  doll  silhouettes,  a small  bottle  containing  plant  material 
suspended  in  a liquid  substance,  Polaroid  photos,  small  pieces  of  paper 
with  names  written  on  them  four  times  in  red  ink,  and  additional  plant 
material.  These  items  are  probably  connected  with  Palo  Mayombe, 
rather  than  Santeria. 

The  female  doll,  approximately  four  inches  long  by  one  and  a fourth 
inches  wide,  appeared  to  have  been  dyed;  it  was  predominantly  black 
except  for  its  facial  features,  hair,  breast,  and  navel.  In  these  areas,  the 
fabric  was  a natural  white  color.  The  mouth  had  a red  embroidered  stitch 
to  indicate  the  inner  mouth,  and  the  eyes  were  made  with  a tiny  green 
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The  Wrightsville  Beach  find  also  included  paper  dolls  bound  with 
various  colored  threads. 


A black  cloth  doll  was  bound  with  black  thread  and  pierced  with  pins, 
Palo  Mayombe  practices  for  casting  spells  on  a person. 
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embroidered  stitch  inside  the  white  area  forming  the  iris  of  the  eye.  Black 
yarn  bound  its  arms  and  encircled  the  neck,  waist,  and  ankles.  Five  pins 
pierced  the  body:  one  each  in  the  right  shoulder,  navel,  and  pubic  area, 
and  two  in  the  right  breast.  Inside  the  doll,  a picture  folded  four  times 
portrayed  a female  with  blondish-red  hair.  Within  the  doll’s  cavity  were 
small  droplets  of  mercury  and  a strip  of  paper  with  illegible  writing  in  red 
ink. 

In  Palo  Mayombe  mercury  is  used  to  make  the  magic  work  quickly. 
Apparently,  the  person  who  prepared  this  doll  added  the  mercury  to 
insure  that  the  magic  would  work  very  fast.  The  folded  picture  directed 
the  spell  to  work  its  power  on  the  correct  person.  The  bound  hands  and 
feet  were  to  restrict  the  person’s  movement,  a form  of  controlling  magic. 
To  induce  pain  and  suffering  on  the  doll’s  real-life  counterpart,  the  pins 
were  stuck  in  strategic  locations. 

Also  found  were  paper  dolls.  One  of  these  paper  doll  silhouettes 
measured  approximately  three  and  three-quarter  inches  tall  and  was 
bound  with  red,  black,  and  white  thread  at  the  neck,  arms,  waist,  and  legs. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  cut  out  of  plain  brown  paper.  There  was  also  a 
larger  paper  doll  silhouette,  seven  inches  tall  with  a leaf  attached  by  black 
thread.  The  smaller  paper  doll  had  no  identifying  features;  however,  the 
larger  paper  doll  silhouette  had  an  unidentifiable  picture.  Both  dolls 
represented  spells  directed  toward  specific  individuals. 

Two  other  items,  portions  of  photographs  were  wrapped  with  thread, 
represented  magical  spells.  One  color  photograph  of  a male  was  bound 
in  red  thread  along  with  some  unidentified  leaves.  The  other  color 
photograph,  cut  in  half  and  picturing  a vehicle,  was  bound  in  black 
thread.  Like  the  dolls,  these  items  represented  spells  worked  on  individu- 
als. 

The  last  significant  item,  a small  bottle  approximately  two  and  one- 
eighth  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  contained  two 
pictures,  a piece  of  paper  approximately  two  inches  by  two  inches  with  a 
name  written  nine  times,  a short  piece  of  red  pepper,  specks  of  what 
appeared  to  be  gun  powder,  a yellow  sulfur-like  substance,  fourjalapeno 
peppers,  small  droplets  of  mercury,  and  some  unidentified  vegetable 
matter.  The  pictures  and  names  in  the  bottle  were  bound  together  with 
red  thread.  Without  interviewing  the  practitioner  who  prepared  the 
bottle  and  its  contents,  identifying  its  purpose  was  impossible.  The 
contents  have  many  possible  symbolic  meanings.  The  color  of  thread, 
plant  materials,  and  other  items  can  have  different  symbolic  meanings  in 
different  spells.  I could  not  associate  the  bottle’s  contents  with  a particu- 
lar type  of  cult  practice;  however,  I recognized  them  as  associated  with 
some  form  of  malevolent  magic.  These  items  led  me  to  conclude  the 
owner  was  involved  in  some  questionable,  but  not  necessarily  criminal, 
activities. 
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When  the  owner  of  these  unusual  items  became  involved  in  the 
practice  of  Santeria,  he  or  she  would  have  sought  out  a Santeria  priest  or 
priestess,  but  not  necessarily  a babalawo,  the  highest  functionary.  A priest 
or  priestess  sponsors  the  initiate,  acts  as  godfather  or  godmother,  and 
teaches  the  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Five  sets  of  beads  are  given  to  the 
initiate  after  the  initiation  ceremony,  usually  including  beads  for  Obatala, 
Eleggua,  Chango,  Yemaya,  and  Oshun.  The  purpose  of  these  beads  is  to 
protect  the  initiate.  Beads  representing  all  five  orishas  were  among  the 
items  found  at  Wrightsville  Beach. 

After  the  initial  five  sets  of  beads,  an  initiate  receives  Eleggua.  The 
Santeria  priest  or  priestess  and  the  initiate  would  determine  when  to 
approach  Eleggua,  and  they  would  perform  a special  ceremony  to 
prepare  the  Eleggua  figure  for  presentation.  It  is  usually  made  from 
concrete  or  mortar  mix  in  a conical  shape  with  a face  made  of  cowrie 
shells.  On  the  bottom  of  the  statue  representing  Eleggua,  a cavity 
contains  a secret  mixture  of  materials  prepared  by  the  babalawo.  This  soil 
mixture  is  gathered  from  various  locations,  such  as  an  ant  hill,  church- 
yard, hospital,  jail,  bakery,  or  crossroads.  Mixed  together,  treated  with 
herbs,  and  wrapped  with  a cloth,  this  clirt  is  then  sealed  into  the  cavity  by 
a concrete  or  mortar  mixture.  A flattened  metal  nail,  inserted  in  the 
mixture  at  the  top  of  the  Eleggua,  has  the  appearance  of  a feather. 
Offerings  are  made  to  this  trickster  orisha  to  prevent  his  wreaking  havoc 
and  misfortune  in  the  owner’s  life.  Images  of  the  Eleggua  may  vary 
depending  on  the  region  where  Santeria  is  being  practiced  and  the 
babalawo’s  training. 

The  contents  found  in  the  three  bags  at  Wrightsville  Beach  indicate 
the  owner  was  more  advanced  than  a simple  initiate  in  Santeria.  The 
owner  had  received  an  additional  set  of  beads  which  represented  Babalu- 
Aye  to  protect  him  or  her  from  sickness.  Most  likely  these  were  received 
in  a ceremony  after  the  initial  five  sets  of  beads.  In  addition  to  the  beads, 
the  Eleggua,  and  other  items  associated  with  Santeria,  the  practitioner 
also  had  a collection  of  items  in  the  bags  for  performing  Palo  Mayombe. 
The  hand-made  black  cloth  doll,  paper  cut-out  dolls,  and  bottle  con- 
tained common  materials  for  performing  malevolent  magic.  If  this 
person  did  not  practice  Palo  Mayombe,  he  or  she  may  have  purchased  the 
spells  from  a Palero,  a Palo  Mayombe  priest.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
Palo  Mayombe  spells  were  personally  prepared  or  made  by  a Palero,  the 
owner  would  have  believed  he  or  she  would  achieve  spells  with  the 
artifacts. 

It  is  difficult  tojudge  why  the  materials  were  discarded  at  Wrightsville 
Beach.  Possibly  the  bags  were  discarded  as  an  offering  to  insure  that  the 
spells  would  work.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  individual 
who  owned  the  materials  may  have  died  and  someone  close  to  the 
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practitioner  was  asked  to  discard  the  materials.  Another  possible  solution 
is  that  the  materials  were  stolen  from  the  owner  and  discarded  randomly 
to  render  the  owner  powerless.  Finally,  the  owner  could  have  given  up 
the  practice  of  Santeria  and  discarded  the  items  (Martinez  Feb.  1992). 

Even  though  the  exact  purpose  for  discarding  these  items  cannot  be 
determined,  the  items  did  not  get  placed  in  the  surf  atWrightsville  Beach 
accidentally.  Such  cult  artifacts  have  particular  locations  in  a practitioner’s 
house  where  they  would  have  been  kept  in  order  to  be  effective;  they 
would  not  generally  be  placed  collectively  in  bags.  However,  without 
talking  with  the  owner  or  those  who  disposed  of  the  items,  the  three  bags 
containing  the  cult-related  contents  will  remain  a crimeless  mystery.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  artifacts  associated  with  Santeria  and  Palo  Mayombe  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  other 
reported  activities  or  cases  involving  Santeria  or  Palo  Mayombe  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  this  discovery  is  the  first  documented  case 
in  which  a law  enforcement  agency7  has  recovered  items  associated  with 
the  two  cults. 
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The  Power  of  Tradition  in  the  Forms 
of  Potter  Charlie  Boyd  Craven 

By  Stephen  C.  Compton 


North  Carolina  native  Charlie  Boyd  Craven  ( 1 909- 1991)  was  the  last 
active  potter  in  one  of  the  oldest  Seagrove  pottery  families  (Zug  42). 
From  childhood  work  at  his  father’s  wheel  turning  miniatures  of  stan- 
dard utilitarian  wares  (Zug  246)  to  contract  turning  for  a Pitt  County 
antique  dealer,  Charlie  made  pots  for  no  less  than  ten  shops.  His 
grandfather,  Jacob  Dorris  (J.D.)  Craven  (1827-1895),  ran  a prolific 
utilitarian  ware  production  shop  near  Brower’s  Mill,  and  his  father, 
Daniel  Zebedee  Craven  (1873-1 949),  had  a pottery  in  the  Steeds  commu- 
nity. Untaught,  except  by  his  observation  of  other  family  potters  at  work, 
Charlie  was  an  authentic  folk  potter.  He  said: 

I hung  around  the  shop  all  the  time  when  I weren’t  big  enough  to  work. 
Every  time  I’d  get  a chance  at  an  empty  wheel,  well,  I jumped  on  it  and  be 
trying.  Nobody  showed  me  nothing  about  it.  I’d  watch  and  then  try, 
knowing  what  I had  to  do  to  make  it  work.  (Sweezy  93) 

Charlie’s  potting  occurred  in  two  distinct  periods  separated  by  a 
twenty-nine  year  hiatus:  c.1919  to  1942  and  1971  to  1991.  This  three- 
decade  break  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  to  consider  how  the  forms 
and  techniques  learned  in  his  formative  years  influenced  Charlie’s 
choice  of  forms  when  he  resumed  potting  in  the  1970s.  In  this  later 
period,  Charlie’s  forms  frequently  reflect  the  traditional  forms  of  ances- 
tral turners  and  of  potteries  where  he  was  once  employed.  Charlie 
possessed  both  the  skill  and  creativity  to  turn  any  form  he  wished,  but  the 

Stephen  Compton , the  director  of the  Office  of  Congregational  Development  for  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  has  assembled  a 15 00-piece 
collection  of  North  Carolina  pottery. 
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Fig.  1.  Charlie  Boyd  Craven  at  work.  Photo  by  Pam  Owens 
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power  of  the  forms  learned  as  a young  man  held  too  strong  a tie  on  him 
for  him  to  depart  from  the  traditional  ways. 

Although  Charlie  Craven  found  immense  pleasure  in  his  potting,  if 
a better  means  of  earning  a living  were  available,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
set  aside  his  preferred  work  for  labor  that  promised  a better  living  for 
himself  or  his  family.  Thus,  at  about  age  seventeen,  Charlie  left  the  shop 
of  his  father,  Daniel  Z.  Craven,  to  work  in  the  High  Point  furniture 
business  (Sweezy  96). 

Soon,  however,  Henry  and  Rebecca  Cooper  of  North  State  Pottery 
asked  Charlie  to  turn  for  their  growing  Sanford  business  (Zug  415). 
Charlie's  production  at  North  State  (c.  1926-1928),  if  marked,  bears  the 
pottery's  second  stamp,  but  his  work  is  often  distinguished  by  its  slightly 
heavy  body,  smooth  finish,  and  consistently  symmetrical  form.  Charlie, 
who  mastered  utilitarian  forms  at  home,  was  initially  introduced  to  new 
art  forms  during  this  term  at  North  State.  The  shapes  and  sizes  of  these 
vessels  left  indelible  marks  on  his  memory,  and  he  would  rediscover 
those  impressions  more  than  four  decades  later. 

In  1928,  Charlie  opened  his  own  shop  with  his  brother  Braxton, 
nicknamed  Brack  (Sweezy  96).  This  short-lived  venture  appears  to  be  the 
only  attempt  to  operate  his  own  pottery.  Little  is  known  of  the  wares 
turned  there,  but  Charlie  likely  brought  his  newfound  knowledge  of  art 
pottery  forms  gained  at  North  State  Pottery  with  him  and  practiced  them. 

Later  during  a second  foray  into  furniture  manufacturing,  Charlie 
received  an  invitation  from  Herman  Cole  to  join  Smithfield  Art  Pottery. 
There  Charlie  began  his  longest  term  at  any  shop:  1928-1940.  While  at 
Smithfield  Charlie  Craven  met  nurse  Thelma  Branch  and  married  her 
on  March  4,  1933  (Thelma  Craven). 

Later  came  a time  of  turning  for  Victor  Obler  at  the  Royal  Crown 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  Company  in  Merry  Oaks  from  1940  to  1942. 
Charlie  was  chief  potter  for  Royal  Crown  and  excelled  at  turning  large 
vessels  (Sweezy  96).  Royal  Crown  vessels  are  base-marked  with  one  of 
several  applied  ink  stamps  including  “Royal  Crown/Hand  Made  Pottery/ 
New  York.”  Much  of  the  potter)7  produced  at  Royal  Crown  was  shipped 
from  Chatham  County  to  New  York  for  sale  in  a store  operated  by  Obler 
(Zug  409). 

.After  Royal  Crown’s  closing,  Charlie  Craven  began  his  lengthy  break 
from  the  pottery  business.  Following  war  work  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  and  railroad  work  in  Rocky  Mount,  Charlie  eventually 
settled  into  driving  large  produce  delivery  trucks.  Moving  to  Raleigh  in 
1945,  he  began  a produce  delivery  business  that  would  provide  his 
livelihood  for  a quarter  century.  Between  his  departure  from  Royal 
Crown  in  1942  until  retirement  from  his  produce  business  in  1971,  the 
once  prolific  potter  never  turned  a single  crock  or  jar  (Thelma  Craven). 
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Retired,  Charlie  wondered  if  he  could  turn  again.  With  some  trepida- 
tion, he  bought  a wheel  and  set  up  in  a utility  shed  in  his  Raleigh  backyard. 
Turning,  first  for  his  niece  Zedith’s  Teague  Pottery,  Charlie  quickly 
discovered  his  gift  for  the  craft  was  still  strong.  F or  T eague  Pottery,  Charlie 
turned  ovoid-bodied  teapots,  thumbprint  bowls,  jugs  (including 
“granddaddy”jugs),  candlesticks,  ringjugs,  and  vases.  Many  of  his  forms 
are  reminiscent  of  those  turned  for  North  State  and  the  other  potteries  of 
his  early  period  of  production.  At  Teague  Pottery  Charlie  began  the  use  of 
his  now  familiar  “C.  B.  Craven”  stamp  (Gene  Mallar);  only  a few  extant 
pieces  of  Charlie’s  work  from  any  potter)'  bear  his  inscribed  signature.  Wife 
Thelma  recalls: 

I told  Charlie  he  should  sign  his  name  on  his  potter)7,  it  would  bring  more, 
but  he  almost  never  did.  He  didn’t  care  much  about  that.  He  just  wanted 
to  turn  pots. 

Wake  County  neighbors  and  potter)7  collectors  Gene  Mallar,  Leon 
Danielson,  and  Sid  Baynes  asked  Charlie  to  begin  turning  for  an  experi- 
mental venture  they  called  Tobacco  Road  Potter)7  that  lasted  from  1979 
to  1 984.  He  turned  pots  in  the  backyard  shed  and  then  transported  them 
across  town  to  be  glazed,  decorated,  and  burned  by  Mallar  and  Danielson. 
Gene  Mallar  developed  several  new  glazes  during  this  period.  Many 
pieces  were  double  glazed  with  a foamy  white  icing  running  over  vessel 
tops  and  shoulders  onto  bold  blues,  greens,  and  browns  below,  and  some 
spongeware  was  produced.  Hickory  resident  Ernestine  Hilton  Sigmon 
( 1 904- ),  herself  a member  of  a prominent  North  Carolina  pottery  family, 
decorated  many  pieces  of  Tobacco  Road  potter)7.  Her  scenes,  reminis- 
cent of  those  painted  by  her  mother,  Clara  Maude  Hilton  (1885-1969), 
include  countryside  landscapes,  dogwood  blossoms,  pine  boughs,  blue- 
birds, and  Hilton  homesteads  and  potteries.  Potter  and  painter  never  met 
during  their  long-distance  collaboration.  Forms  turned  for  Tobacco 
Road  included  cream  risers,  cream  and  sugar  sets,  pitchers,  jugs,  candle- 
sticks, handled  vases,  ringjugs,  plates,  bowls,  mugs,  banks,  dogwood  and 
dragon  vases,  birdhouses,  and  lidded  urns  (Mallar;  Danielson). 

In  1 98 1 Charlie  Craven  turned  a number  of  salt-glazed  vessels,  which 
were  burned  in  the  kilns  at  Owens  Pottery.  These  pieces  contain  painted 
decorations  depicting  flower  bouquets,  bunches  of  cattails,  and  similar 
details,  typical  of  Owens  Pottery  ware  of  the  period.  He  also  made 
earthenware  casseroles,  handled  vases,  and  a few  large  jars. 

About  1982,  Charlie  began  turning  stoneware  for  Jugtown  Potter)' 
(Vernon  Owens).  This  late  invitation  to  turn  for  Jugtown  is  ironic: 
J acques  Busbee  had  first  asked  Charlie  Craven  to  turn  for  him  at  Jugtown, 
but  Daniel  Craven,  citing  the  youth  of  his  son  and  perhaps  not  wanting 
to  lose  an  important  contributor  to  the  family  shop,  refused  to  let  young 
Charlie  go  with  Busbee  (Zug  414).  Charlie  recalled: 
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Fig.  2.  Left,  two-gallon  salt-glazed  jug,  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
J.D.  Craven  Pottery,  Randolph  Co.,  stamped  “J.D.  Craven.”  Right,  salt- 
glazed  jug,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Jugtown  Ware  1983.” 


[Busbee]  tried  to  get  me  one  time,  when  I was  a little  fellow.  He  knew  I 
could  turn.  And  so  he  tried  to  get  my  Dad  to  let  me  go  down  there  and  work 
for  him,  and  my  Daddy  wouldn’t  agree  to  it.  (Zug  414) 

Shortly  thereafter,  Ben  Owen  stepped  into  the  seminal  role  as  Jugtown’s 
chief  potter.  Jugtown  forms  provided  by  Charlie  in  the  1980s  included 
churns,  pitchers,  jugs  (including  “granddaddy”  jugs),  ring  jugs,  large 
Craven-styled  two-handled  jugs,  and  canister  sets.  In  the  mid  to  late 
1980s,  Charlie  turned  some  ware  for  a nephew’s  collection.  These  pieces, 
fewer  than  150  in  number,  were  glazed  and  burned  by  Piedmont 
potteries  at  Charlie’s  request  (Jim  Hardee). 

Charlie  also  did  contract  work  for  antique  dealers  Gerald  and 
Charlotte  Bunch  of  Greenville.  In  the  year  before  his  death  on  May  8, 
1991,  Charlie  turned  an  estimated  200  pieces  to  be  decorated  and 
burned  by  the  Bunches  for  sale  in  their  Greenville  and  Grandy,  North 
Carolina  shops  (Gerald  Bunch).  Decorated  by  Susan  Twiddy  with  incised 
lighthouses,  stylized  flowers,  marsh  and  shore  birds,  stamped  Southern 
city  names,  and  hurricane  commemorations,  these  pieces  represent  the 
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Fig.  3 Left,  three-gallon  salt-glazedjug,  last  half  of  nineteenth  century, 
J.D.  Craven  Pottery,  Randolph  Co.  Right,  five-gallon  salt-glazedjug, 
stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Jugtown  Ware  1983.” 

most  unusual  items  in  Charlie’s  work.  Mostly,  however,  he  produced 
jugs,  pitchers,  and  straight-sided  vases  for  the  Bunches. 

Charlie  Craven’s  hiatus  from  potting  for  nearly  three  decades  pro- 
vides a special  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  vessel  forms  he  produced  in  his 
second  period  as  a potter.  In  his  later  work,  the  power  of  tradition  and 
memory  superseded  the  potter’s  desire  for  self  expression. 

His  choice  of  jug  form  demonstrates  the  remarkable  influence  of 
remembered  patterns.  Whether  large  or  small,  Charlie’s  jug  bodies  are 
marked  by  a distinct  taper  from  their  wide  shoulders  to  a narrow  base 
(fig.  2).  Many  post-Civil  War  Piedmont  North  Carolina  jug  forms  had  this 
shape.  Only  later  jugs,  showing  the  influence  of  mass  manufacturedjugs, 
had  cylinder-like  bodies  whose  sides  were  parallel  to  each  other. 

Charlie’sjug  handles  are  even  more  distinctively  traditional  in  form. 
Most  traditional  North  Carolinajug  handles  are  attached  with  a bass  clef- 
shaped loop  of  clay  whose  outside  upper  edge  nestles  against  the  neck 
and  spout  of  thejug,  actually  touching  andjoining  the  neck  in  its  course. 
The  tail  of  the  handle  is  attached  to  thejug’s  shoulder.  Some  Cravenjugs 
are  made  with  two  such  handles,  each  one  joined  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessel’s  neck  and  spout  (fig.  3).  Collectors  have  long  realized  this 
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Figure  4.  This  jug  exhibits  Charlie  Craven’s  thumb-grooved  and 
terminated  jug  handle,  a mark  of  North  Carolina  jugs. 

giveaway  characteristic  which  distinguishes  North  Carolina  jugs  from 
vessels  produced  in  other  areas.  Another  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Charlie’s  jug  handles  is  the  thumb-made  groove  running  the  length  of 
the  pulled  strap  of  clay.  The  thumb-grooved  side  of  the  handle  is  always 
on  the  up  side  where  it  can  be  seen.  The  groove  has  no  functional  value 
making  the  jug  superior  to  vessels  without  it,  but  its  aesthetic  value  is 
unquestionable  (fig.  4).  In  this  simple  way,  the  otherwise  unadorned  jug 
is  decorated.  Extant  examples  from  Craven  family  and  other  Piedmont 
potteries  show  this  distinctive  handle. 

A third  distinguishing  mark  of  Charlie’s  jugs  is  the  terminus  of  the 
vessel’s  spout.  One  distinctive  form  is  a slightly  concave  chamfered  edge 
of  clay  whose  lower  edge  extends  away  from  the  neck  of  the  jug  and  whose 
upper  edge  defines  the  size  of  the  spout’s  opening.  North  Carolina 
potters  also  used  this  form  on  candlestick  sockets. 

On  his  “granddaddy”  jugs,  Charlie  uncharacteristically  adorns  a 
traditional  vessel  body  with  a series  of  incised  parallel  bands  running 
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Fig.  5.  Left,  Albany  slip-glazed  pitcher,  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  William  Henry  Hancock,  Moore  Co.  Right,  salt-glazed  pitcher 
with  ash  runs,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Jugtown  Ware  1982.” 


from  the  shoulder  to  a point  a few  inches  from  the  jug’s  base.  This 
unusual  decoration  was  an  emulation  of  jugs  made  in  his  grandfather  J. 
Dorris  Craven’s  shop. 

Pitchers  are  another  common  utilitarian  vessel  form,  some  made  for 
table  use  and  others  for  cooling  water  and  buttermilk  in  the  springhouse. 
In  figure  5 an  AJbany  slip-glazed  example  turned  by  W.  H.  Hancock  is 
obviously  similar  to  the  Charlie  Craven  pitcher  made  for  Jugtown  a full 
century  later.  The  North  Carolina  handle  form  is  evident  on  both, 
including  its  tight  connection  to  the  vessel  neck  and  shoulder,  as  is  the 
tapered  shape  of  each  pitcher’s  lower  body.  Much  the  same  turning 
technique  is  required  to  make  a traditional  Carolina  pitcher  and  a jug. 
This  pitcher  form  is,  in  fact,  a modifiedjug  whose  neck,  rather  than  being 
compressed  into  a narrow  tube,  is  enlarged  above  the  vessel’s  shoulder 
and  whose  wide  opening  includes  a distended  trough  made  by  stretching 
and  pinching  the  plastic  clay  lying  opposite  the  handle. 

Most  North  Carolina  churns  and  storage  jars  are  marked  by  lug 
handles  made  by  tightly  attaching  strips  of  clay  along  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessels’  bodies,  just  under  their  rims.  The  ends  of  these  strips  were 
sometimes  neatly  pressed  into  the  soft  side  of  the  jar,  leaving  round 
depressions  made  by  thumb  or  finger  tips.  But  more  often,  handle  ends 
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Fig.  6.  Left,  two-gallon  salt-glazed  storage  jar,  late  nineteenth  century, 
Wright  Davis,  Randolph  Co.,  stamped  “W.  Davis.”  Right,  three-gallon  salt- 
glazed  churn,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Jugtown  Ware  1989.” 


Fig.  7.  Left,  salt-glazed  cream  riser,  late  nineteenth  century,  Alfred 
Moody,  Moore  Co.,  stamped  “A.L.  Moody.”  Right,  salt-glazed  cream 
riser,  c.  1980.,  stamped  “Tobacco  Road”  and  signed  “C.B.  Craven.” 

were  merely  smeared  into  the  jar,  blending  clay  with  clay.  No  things  of 
beauty,  these  handles  serve  a simple  purpose,  providing  an  extended 
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edge  to  be  grabbed  when  lifting  a loaded  pot.  The  Wright  Davis  jar  (c. 
1890)  shown  in  figure  6 exhibits  handles  which  include  down-turned 
ends  with  squarish  corners  that  create  a cavity  whose  enclosure  makes  a 
strong  edge  for  fingertip  lifting  of  the  vessel.  These  down-turned  edges 
add  strength  to  the  attachment  of  the  handles  to  the  storage  jar.  Little 
distinguishes  Charlie  Craven’s  lug  handles  from  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors: tradition’s  power  is  again  evident.  Both  the  Craven  and  Davis  jars 
shown  in  figure  6,  though  separated  in  time  by  nearly  a century,  exhibit 
another  simple,  but  significant  characteristic  of  traditional  pottery  con- 
tainers. Each  jar’s  opening  is  surrounded  by  a flared,  square-edged  rim. 
This  rim  form  is  designed  to  receive  and  contain  a lid,  either  of  wood  or 
clay,  but  its  outstretched  shape  also  serves  to  limit  spillage  of  the  dry  or 
liquid  contents  being  poured  into  the  churn  or  jar.  The  gradual  taper  of 
these  flared  rims  made  it  possible  to  approximate  the  size  of  lid  diameters 
of  the  opening,  thus  not  demanding  a great  deal  of  attention  and  time  in 
production,  an  important  factor  when  quickness  and  durability  were 
valued  over  beauty  in  a utilitarian  pottery  shop.  Why  didn’t  Charlie 
choose  anotherway  to  capture  his  lids?  His  late  periodjars  were  not  likely 
ever  to  be  filled  with  grain  or  flour  or  milk.  But  he  chose  to  do  what  he 
had  always  seen  done.  This  was  the  correct  way  to  make  a pot.  Why  change 
what  works? 

The  cream  risers  shown  in  figure  7 exhibit  a simple,  but  efficient 
vessel  form  used  to  process  milk  at  home  into  various  dairy  products. 
Whole  milk  brought  in  from  the  milking  shed  was  poured  into  the  cream 
riser.  With  cheesecloth  stretched  over  the  top  and  tied  with  string  under 
the  jar’s  extended  rim,  the  milk  laden  cream  riser  was  set  on  a shelf, 
allowing  the  fatty  cream  to  rise  to  the  top  where  it  could  be  skimmed  off 
and  separated  from  the  milk  to  be  used  for  drinking,  cooking,  or 
churning.  About  two  dozen  cream  risers  can  be  seen  stacked  outside 
Charlie  Craven’s  father’s  potting  shed  in  figure  8;  Charlie  is  the  young 
boy  sitting  in  the  cabin  doorway  holding  a pot  in  his  hands.  The  vessels’ 
similarity  in  shape  to  Charlie’s  late  twentieth-century  example  is  evident. 

Sentimentality  may  have  played  some  role  in  Charlie  Craven’s  choice 
of  decoration  on  what  he  called  his  “granddaddy”  jugs.  These  jugs, 
similar  in  form  to  the  jugs  described  earlier,  are  uncharacteristically 
decorated  with  a series  of  parallel  horizontal  incised  bands  around  the 
jug’s  circumference.  AJ.  D.  Craven  stamped  jug  with  similar  decoration 
served  as  Charlie’s  prototype  (fig. 9).  Charlie’s  wife,  Thelma  Branch 
Craven,  says  that  “Charlie  liked  this  jug  made  by  his  granddaddy  best  of 
all.”  Describing  onej.  D.  Craven  example,  Thelma  Craven  told  how  it  got 
a hole  (now  patched)  in  its  side: 

Charlie  once  told  me  how  Duck  Teague  and  some  of  the  other  potters 

from  down  home  [Moore  County]  were  looking  at  a jug  and  discussing 
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Fig.  8.  A scene  at  the  D.Z.  Craven  pottery,  c.  1915.  Charlie  Craven  is  the 
boy  sitting  in  the  door  of  the  log  cabin.  N.C.  State  Archives. 


how  thin  it  was  turned.  Duckjust  up  and  took  a hammer  and  beat  into  its  side  to 
see  for  himself  and  that’s  how  that  hole  got  in  it. 

Since  a number  of  potters  turned  for  the  J.  D.  Craven  shop,  it  is 
possible  that  someone  other  than  Dorris  Craven  turned  the  older  jug 
pictured  in  figure  9.  Nevertheless,  Charlie’s  decision  to  make  this  form 
and  to  decorate  it  as  he  did  was  firmly  established  by  his  understanding 
of  the  regional  form  for  a jug — body  shape,  handle  form,  and  spout 
terminus — and  by  his  desire  to  emulate  a decorative  technique  associ- 
ated with  his  grandfather. 

Some  storage  vessels,  like  the  cream  risers  described  earlier,  were 
made  without  lids;  others  had  lids  made  ofwood.  For  some,  potters  made 
lids  of  clay.  A distinctive  eastern  Piedmont  lid  form  is  shown  in  figure  10. 
These  lids  consist  of  a flat  disk  having  a slightly  tapered  outer  edge  made 
to  fit  the  jar  opening  and  a knob  located  at  the  center  of  the  disk.  A 
particular  feature  of  these  lids  is  a raised  ridge  located  midway  between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  lid  and  the  central  knob.  The  knobs  themselves  are 
distinctive,  looking  like  turned  finials  on  furniture.  The  three  examples 
of  lids  shown  in  figure  10,  spanning  a period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  demonstrate  the  longevity  of  this  lid  form.  Charlie’s  lid  on  the 
right,  made  for  Jugtown  in  1985,  would  not  seem  peculiar  fitted  to  ajar 
in  any  earlier  period.  The  two  churn  lids  shown  in  figure  1 1 also 
demonstrate  how  Charlie  drew  from  previous  forms  in  shaping  his  own. 
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Fig.  9.  Left,  salt-glazed  “granddaddy”  jug  with  incised  decoration, 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Jacob  Dorris  Craven,  Randolph 
Co.,  stamped  “J.D.  Craven.”  Right,  salt-glazedjugwith  incised  decora- 
tion, stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Jugtown  Ware  1982.” 

One  of  two  churn  lid  types  seen  on  eastern  Piedmont  churns,  the  extended 
collar  served  to  capture  drips  and  runs  of  milk,  funneling  them  back  into 
the  churn  (Zug  3 1 7). 

Before  Charlie  Craven’s  stint  as  a potter  at  North  State  Pottery  in 
Sanford,  utilitarian  forms  were  likely  all  he  knew.  He  may  have  begun  to 
see  some  of  the  earliest  Jugtown  ware  turned  by  J.  H.  Owen,  Charlie 
Teague,  and  Ben  Owen,  but  his  exposure  to  it  was  almost  certainly 
limited.  Even  so,  many  of  the  earliest  examples  fromjugtown  are  merely 
variations  on  utilitarian  forms  well  known  to  area  potters.  At  North  State, 
Rebecca  Cooper  began  introducing  a range  of  art  forms  unfamiliar  to  the 
traditional  potters  of  the  state.  It  was  here  that  Charlie  first  began  adding 
to  his  cerebral  library  of  vessel  shapes  and  sizes.  The  examples  in  Figure 
12  link  a North  State  vase  form  to  one  of  Charlie’s  last  pieces  turned  for 
Tobacco  Road  Pottery,  some  sixty  years  later.  The  North  State  vase  is 
simple,  its  slender  tapered  body  concluding  with  a distinctive  shoulder 
and  short  vertical  neck.  The  Tobacco  Road  example  does  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  an  inset  band  around  the  shoulder  added  specifically  for 
the  painted  decoration  applied  by  Ernestine  Hilton  Sigmon  (Gene 
Mallar). 
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Fig.  10.  Left,  salt-glazed  storage  lid,  late  nineteenth  century.  Middle, 
Jugtown  tobacco  spit-glazed  lid,  c.  1940.  Right,  clear-glazed  canister 
lid,  1985,  C.B.  Craven,  Jugtown. 


Fig.  1 1 . Left,  salt-glazed  churn  lid,  late  nineteenth  century.  Right,  salt- 

glazed  churn  lid,  1989,  C.B.  Craven,  Jugtown. 

In  spite  of  newly  introduced  vessel  types  and  shapes  made  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a new  market,  the  old  potters  were  hard  set  against  losing 
their  learned  ways  of  doing  things.  When  a modern  vase  or  ewer  called 
for  a handle,  the  handle  form  most  often  resembled  ajug  handle.  When 
a casserole  needed  a lid,  a utilitarian  storage  jar  lid  would  do  just  fine. 
Only  on  occasion  did  innovation  supersede  the  past  way  of  doing  things. 
For  example,  Piedmont  area  potters  rarely  used  anything  but  pulled 
strap  handles  on  their  utilitarian  vessels.  These  handles  were  made  by 
pulling  clay  through  the  hand  and  fingers,  stretching  a lump  of  plastic 
earth  into  an  elongated  strip.  Charlie’s  handles  are  mostly  made  this  way, 
showing  the  groove  formed  by  his  thumb  on  one  side.  Rarely  seen  is  a 
handle  made  by  rolling  the  clay  into  a cylinder,  the  technique  most  of 
us  used  as  children  to  make  clay  “snakes.”  While  many  art  pottery  vessels 
have  rolled  handles,  the  form  is  seldom  utilized  by  the  potters  in  Charlie 
Craven’s  area  of  influence.  Thus,  the  small  handled  vase  (shown  in  figure 
13)  turned  by  Charlie  for  Teague’s  Pottery,  with  its  rolled,  upright 
handles  seemed  enigmatic  until  compared  with  the  identically  formed 
larger  version  from  a much  earlier  period.  This  piece,  glazed  in  chrome 
red  and  what  appears  to  be  a manganese  overwash,  is  attributed  to 
Flernran  Cole’s  Smithfield  Art  Pottery.  Its  form  is  so  nearly  identical  to 
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Fig.  12.  Left,  unglazed  earthenware  vase,  c.  1920s,  stamped  “North 
State  Pottery  Co.,  Llandmade,  Sanford,  N.C.”  Right,  clear-glazed  vase 
with  underglaze  painted  decoration,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “To- 
bacco Road”  and  signed,  “Ernestine  Hilton  Sigmon  1985.” 

the  Craven  vase  that  it  is  possible  to  surmise  that  it  was  made  by  Charlie 
during  his  term  at  Smithfleld.  Herman  Cole,  first  cousin  and  contempo- 
rary of  A.  R.  Cole,  may  have  introduced  this  handle  form  into  his 
repertory,  or,  in  fact,  may  have  been  its  originator  who  passed  it  along  to 
cousin  Arthur.  In  any  case,  the  departure  from  pulled  to  rolled  handle 
form  is  so  unusual,  it  seems  likely  that  Charlie  gained  this  knowledge 
from  a contact  with  a very  limited  tradition,  most  likely  Cole  in  origin. 

Figure  14  demonstrates  the  consistency  in  form  of  a particular 
handled  vase  form  through  numerous  decades.  The  left  two  vases,  from 
North  State  Pottery  and  perhaps  Smithfleld  Ait  Pottery,  both  in  chrome 
red  glaze,  are  certainly  similar  to  each  other,  and  their  likeness  to  the  vase 
turned  by  Charlie  Craven  in  his  backyard  shed  for  Tobacco  Road  Pottery 
is  obvious.  Likewise,  the  pinch-sided  water  bottles  with  their  cup  lids 
(figure  15),  though  separated  by  as  many  as  six  decades,  are  so  identical 
in  shape  and  dimension  that  one  is  again  tempted  to  believe  that  both  are 
the  work  of  Charlie  Craven.  If  so,  then  the  amazing  fact  of  form  being 
remembered  so  precisely  is  exceeded  only  by  the  fact  that  size  itself  was 
also  a variable  to  be  remembered  and  recreated. 
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Fig.  13.  Left,  chrome-red  and  manganese  glazed  vase,  c.  1930,  attrib- 
uted to  Smithfield  Potter)',  Johnston  Co.  Right,  blue  glazed  vase,  c. 
1971,  Teague  Potter)',  Moore  Co.,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven"  and  "Teagues.” 


Fig.  14.  Left,  chrome-red  glazed  vase,  c.  1925,  stamped  “North  State 
Potter)7  Co.,  Handmade,  Sanford,  N.C.”  Middle,  chrome-red  glazed 
footed  vase,  c.  1930,  attributed  to  Smithfield  Art  Pottery.  Right,  blue 
and  white  sponge  decorated  vase,  c.  1981,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and 
“Tobacco  Road." 
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Fig.  15.  Left,  green-glazed  pinch  bottle  with  cup  lid,  c.  1930.  Right, 
clear  glaze  over  swirled  clay  pinch  bottle  with  lid,  c.  1981,  stamped 
“C.B.  Craven”  and  “Tobacco  Road.” 


A miniature  vase  form  made  by  Charlie  is  not  unlike  the  small  vases 
made  at  Jugtown  (figure  16),  and  his  miniature  jug  (figure  17)  is 
reminiscent  of  those  from  earlier  periods,  as  well.  Potters  made  minia- 
tures as  sales  samples,  depicting  in  small  scale  what  could  be  made  in 
larger  sizes.  Charlie  told  how  he  first  began  making  miniatures  in  his 
father’s  shop  as  a young  boy: 

I started  making  little  stuff  when  I was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Maybe 
little  jugs,  little  pitchers  and  stuff  like  that.  Just  something.  He  made 
stoneware  altogether,  practically  altogether,  and  I just  made  little,  we 
called  it  “toys,”  to  go  in  between  it  when  we  burned  that.  (Zug  246) 
Other  miniatures  were  made  for  tourists.  C.  C.  Cole’s  ubiquitous  multi- 
colored honey  and  syrup  jugs,  once  sold  at  tourist  stands  along  mountain 
roadways,  can  now  be  found  throughout  the  nation  in  antique  shops,  flea 
markets,  and  collector’s  malls. 

Coin  banks,  not  a mainstay  of  Piedmont  potteries,  are  occasionally 
found.  The  bank,  like  animal  figures  and  ring  jugs,  is  a whimsical  form 
made  to  satisfy  customer  interest  and  demand.  When  pottery  became 
more  a discretionary  purchase  than  a purchase  of  utilitarian  necessity, 
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Fig.  16.  Left,  lead-glazed  miniature  vase,  c.  1930,  Jugtown  Potter)7, 
Moore  Co.  Right,  clear  glaze  over  swirled  clay  miniature  vase,  c.  1981, 
Tobacco  Road  Potter)7,  stamped  “C.B.  Craven." 


Fig.  17.  Left,  lead-glazed  miniature  jug  with  cobalt  decoration,  c.  1 920, 
Jugtown  Potter)7,  Moore  Co.,  attributed  to  J.H.  Owen  and  stamped 
“Jugtown  Ware.”  Middle,  lead-glazed  miniaturejug,  c.  1928,  “M  Smith" 
incised  on  body.  Right,  clear-glazed  miniaturejug,  c.  1981,  Tobacco 
Road  Potter)',  stamped  “C.B.  Craven"  and  “Tobacco  Road.” 

most  potters  were  more  than  happy  to  make  whatever  customers  de- 
manded. But  when  Charlie  chose  to  make  slotted  coin  banks  for  Tobacco 
Road  Potter)7,  what  shape  did  he  use?  Figure  18  exhibits  his  choice.  The 
bank's  form  is  not  unlike  that  of  smaller  northern  U.  S.  banks,  though  it 
is  unlikely  that  Charlie  ever  saw7  an  example  of  those  distant  potters’ 
depositories.  Charlie's  bank,  except  for  its  one  opening  being  a slot,  not 
a hole,  could  be  a Seagrove  area  birdhouse.  From  known  birdhouse 
shape  to  bank  wras  an  easy  innovation  on  an  old  form  for  a masterful 
potter  like  Charlie  Craven. 

As  ajourneyman  potter  in  his  early  period,  Charlie  Craven  had  little 
choice  about  the  forms  he  turned.  The  shapes  and  sizes  required  by  his 
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Figure  18.  Left,  painted  earthenware  birdhouse,  c.  1930s,  Moore  or 
Randolph  Co.  Right,  blue  and  white  glazed  coin  bank,  c.  1981, 
stamped  “C.B.  Craven”  and  “Tobacco  Road.” 

employers,  their  choices  frequently  dictated  by  customer  preference,  were 
his  templates.  His  return  to  turning  later  in  life,  however,  allowed  him  an 
extraordinary  opportunity:  to  be  for  the  first  time  a truly  self-directed 
potter.  But,  like  many  other  Piedmont  potters,  Charlie  chose  to  make 
vessels  whose  forms  he  had  known  before;  tradition  and  memory  guided 
his  art.  Among  North  Carolina’s  traditional  potters,  his  legacy  is  the  form 
of  his  pots — their  shapes,  techniques,  and  decorations  that  embody  the 
traditions  of  family  and  regional  heritage. 
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“All  the  Busy  Humming 
of  the  World  Outside” : The  Evolution 
of  the  Lincoln  Academy  Legend 


By  Samantha  McCluney-Criswell 
and  Stephen  E.  Criswell 


The  grounds  of  the  old  Lincoln  Academy  in  Gastonia  form  the 
settings  for  two  North  Carolina  narrative  traditions.  Older  African 
American  residents  of  Gaston  County  remember  the  pioneering  role  the 
Academy  played  in  regional  black  education.  Their  reminiscences  and 
oral  histories  fulfill  promises  in  the  school’s  old  song:  they  “will  e’er  be 
true”  to  “a  noble  Alma  Mater”  that,  “At  the  foot  of  Crowder’s  Mountain, 
/ On  the  rolling  green,  / Stands  . . . / Like  a lighthouse  beam.” 

That  song  envisions  a “guide”  “Far  from  the  busy  humming  / Of  the 
world  outside.”  But  to  white  teenagers,  the  old  Academy  site  is  distin- 
guished as  the  spooky  scene  of  the  1974  murder  of  Kathleen  Smiley,  a 
sixteen-year-old  from  Atlanta,  Georgia.  They  have  constructed  a new  set 
of  “outside  busy  hummings”:  ritual  legend  trips,  memorates  of  ghostly 
happenings,  and  rumors  about  the  murder  and  the  Academy.  Stories  of 
Kathleen  Smiley’s  murder  have  become  well  distributed  throughout 
much  of  the  county.  White  high  school  students  from  Gastonia  and  other 
nearby  communities  visit  the  abandoned  Academy  grounds  on  nighttime 
“legend  trips,”  which  contribute  personal-experience  and  second-hand 
narratives  about  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  related  events. 


Samantha  McCluney-Criswell  and  Stephen  Criswell  are  students  in  the  graduate 
program  in  English  at  the  University  of  Southwest  Louisiana.  They  researched 
Lincoln  Academy  legends  in  a folklore  course  with  Patricia  Sawin. 
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We  first  learned  about  Lincoln  Academy  through  these  rumors  and 
legends.  As  high  school  students  in  Gaston  County  during  the  1 980s,  we 
both — separately — became  acquainted  with  stories  about  the  school  and 
participated  in  late-night  trips  to  the  site.  On  a recent  trip  back  to 
Gastonia  we  were  reminded  of  the  rumors  and  legends  we  had  heard  as 
teenagers.  As  we  recounted  to  each  other  the  versions  of  the  legends  that 
we  remembered,  we  realized  that  the  oral  narratives  surrounding  Lin- 
coln Academy  share  many  of  the  motifs  and  themes  of  other  contempo- 
rary legends,  but  also  have  their  own  special  characteristics. 

We  returned  to  Gastonia  and  conducted  interviews  with  friends, 
family  members,  co-workers  of  family  members,  and  respondents  to  an 
advertisement  we  placed  in  the  local  paper,  th eGaston  Gazette.  While  our 
pool  of  informants  was  limited,  it  did  include  a variety  of  Gaston  County 
residents  of  different  ages,  income  levels,  and  races  who  produced  a 
variety  of  stories  about  Lincoln  Academy — some  clearly  variants  on  a 
theme,  some  strikingly  dissimilar.  As  we  collected  and  examined  these 
stories,  certain  questions  became  more  prominent  in  our  minds:  Why  has 
this  murder  in  particular  struck  a chord  with  local  residents,  especially 
teenagers?  How  has  it  transformed  the  reputation  of  this  once  historically 
significant  area  of  Gaston  County?  And  why  do  these  legends  surround- 
ing the  Smiley  murder  and  the  Lincoln  Academy  appear  to  exist  only  in 
the  white  communities  of  Gaston  County?  The  answers  to  such  questions 
may  he  in  an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  these  legends  and  the 
historical  and  social  forces  that  have  helped  shape  them. 

A Brief  History  of  Lincoln  Academy 

Lincoln  Academy,  one  of  the  first  accredited  high  schools  for  African 
Americans  in  the  United  States,  was  established  in  1888  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  an  organization  founded  as  a defense  fund  for  a 
group  of  Mendi  slaves  accused  of  mutiny  and  murder  aboard  the  ship 
carrying  them  from  West  Africa  to  the  Americas  (Carpenter  IB,  Smith 
2A).  The  association  established  many  schools  throughout  the  South  for 
poor  whites  and  African  Americans  (Smith  2A).  According  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
McDowell,  the  unofficial  historian  of  the  school,  the  foundation  for  the 
Lincoln  Academy  was  laid  when  Emily  Pruden,  a white  missionary  and 
teacher  at  nearby  Linwood  College,  began  holding  classes  for  young 
African  American  women  in  an  abandoned  log  cabin.  As  Mrs.  McDowell 
has  explained: 

Years  ago,  because  there  was  this  healing  springs  over  here,  and  people 
from  all  around  were  coming  to  this  spot  because  of  the  healing  springs. 
The  water  was  supposed  to  make  you  feel  good  and  have  health.  [.  . .] 
Along  about  that  time,  Miss  Emily  Pruden  came  to  the  area;  she  came  as 
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a teacher — a missionary.  She  noticed  that  the  blacks  did  not  have  a school, 
and  she  was  disturbed  because  she  wanted  to  do  something  to  help  them. 

After  teaching  the  white  students  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
she  would  get  on  her  donkey  and  come  over  to  this  side  and  teach  the 
blacks,  and  from  that,  it  started  in  a little  log  cabin  that  they  had.  During 
the  summer  months  they  would  sit  on  the  ground  and  pick  up  in  reading 
and  writing.  Of  course  the  main  purpose  was  to  teach  them  to  read  the 
Bible.  First,  they  had  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write.  So  that’s  how  the 
school  started. 

Long  before  the  school  was  really  officially  called  Lincoln  Academy, 
she  had  been  working  along  with  them.  But  in  1888,  that’s  when  the 
school  was  named  Lincoln  Academy.  Of  course  a lot  went  on  in  between. 
Buildings  were  put  up,  and  it  grew — the  numbers  grew.  By  that  time 
others  were  coming  in  because  they  heard  their  children  could  be  taught, 
you  know,  to  read  and  write.  So  several  families  moved  in  and  quite  a little 
community  came  into  being. 

As  the  small  informal  schoolhouse  for  girls  grew  into  a co-educa- 
tional  boarding  school,  the  white  missionary  teachers  and  administrators 
were  replaced  by  African  Americans.  The  boarding  school  operated 
through  the  first  few  decades  of  this  century,  but  in  the  mid-1950s  the 
school  closed  its  doors  for  good,  when  the  state,  which  had  assumed 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance,  relocated  the  high  school  department 
to  a newer  building  near  Bessemer  City  where  it  was  renamed  Lincoln 
High. 

The  abandoned  buildings  of  the  old  Lincoln  Academy  fell  into 
disrepair  and  were  “burned  by  arsonists,  frequented  by  vandals,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  belongings”  (Carpenter  IB).  Eventually  the  only 
frequent  visitors  to  the  site  were  local  teenagers  who  used  the  isolated 
spot  at  the  foot  of  Crowder’s  Mountain  as  a lover’s  lane.  But  this  practice 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Eugene  Welch,  a Gastonia  resident,  found 
the  mutilated  body  of  sixteen-year-old  Kathleen  Smiley  tied  to  a tree  on 
the  grounds  (Oliver  1C).  A police  investigation  and  the  subsequent  trial 
revealed  that  Smiley  had  been  murdered  by  two  Bessemer  City  men, 
Pinkney  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Wallace  Charles  Lanford.  Mitchell  con- 
fessed to  the  murder,  but  denied  the  accusations  of  theft,  rape,  and 
kidnaping,  claiming  that  he  and  his  companion  had  approached  Smiley 
near  Atlanta  where  her  car  had  run  out  of  fuel  and  convinced  her  to  take 
the  two  of  them  back  to  Gastonia  if  they  would  buy  the  gas  (Howe  1 A). 
Mitchell  confessed  to  killing  Smiley  in  a drug-induced  fit;  however,  the 
two  men  were  convicted  of  first-degree  murder  and  sentenced  to  death1 
(Howe  1A).  The  last  ruins  of  Lincoln  Academy  were  recently  bulldozed 
to  make  room  for  the  expansion  of  a nearby  golfing  club,  but  the  school’s 
name  lives  on,  permanently  associated  in  rumor  and  legend  with  this 
murder  that  occurred  there. 
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Rumors,  Legends,  and  Legend  Trips 

The  distinction  made  by  folklorists  between  rumor  and  legend  is 
often  unclear.  Patrick  Mullen,  in  his  study  “Modern  Legend  and  Rumor 
Theory,”  distinguishes  rumors  from  legends:  “a  rumor  is  usually  brief 
and  does  not  have  a narrative  element;”  however,  legends  “may  be 
clusters  of  rumors  drawn  from  one  focal  point”  (96).  Mullen  does  not 
specify  how  long  a rumor  needs  to  be,  or  how  much  of  a narrative  it  needs 
for  classification  as  a legend.  He  concludes: 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  distinguish  severely  between  rumor  and  legend 
since  much  of  what  we  consider  modern  urban  belief  tales  are  not  entirely 
traditional  . . . The  most  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  relationship  of 
rumor  and  modern  legend  is  one  of  interaction;  they  are  constantly 
feeding  one  another.  (96,  98) 

This  interaction  of  rumor  and  legend  is  especially  notable  in  the  body  of 
oral  narratives  surrounding  the  Lincoln  Academy. 

Like  many  urban  or  contemporary  legends,  the  rumors  and  legends 
told  about  Lincoln  Academy  involve  the  twin  elements  of  teenagers  and 
automobiles.  Ronald  L.  Baker  has  commented  on  this  connection: 

The  modern  practice  of  necking  in  parked  automobiles  has  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  legends  told  by  teenagers  and  young  adults,  who 
. . . have  been  responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining  a fair  number 
of  modern  belief  tales.  (371) 

As  a one-time  “necking”  site,  Lincoln  Academy  was  a common  hang- 
out for  teenagers  and  young  adults,  who,  possibly  in  response  to  the 
murder  of  Kathleen  Smiley,  began  to  create  rumors  about  the  location. 
Consequently,  the  area  surrounding  the  abandoned  school  quickly 
became  known  not  as  a rendezvous  for  romantic  liaisons,  but  as  a 
“spooky”  place,  and  the  reasons  for  going  to  the  site  changed  in  response 
to  the  rumors.  The  most  prevalent  tale  told  was  that  the  restless  spirit  of 
Kathleen  Smiley  haunted  the  murder  scene.  Prompted  by  this  rumor, 
teenagers  and  other  young  Gastonians  have  made  late-night  expeditions 
to  the  supposedly  haunted  site,  relating  along  the  way  the  “facts”  of  the 
grisly  murder.  As  more  and  more  young  people  began  making  these 
trips,  they  began  including  in  their  repertoires,  not  only  the  details  of  the 
murder,  but  also  their  own  personal  encounters  with  eerie  and  unusual 
occurrences  during  previous  trips.  Gary  Hall,  Bill  Ellis,  and  others  have 
labeled  this  type  of  activity  “the  legend  trip”: 

Legend  trips  to  “scary”  or  “haunted”  places  . . . are  common  adolescent 
recreations.  Most  often  they  begin  informally,  almost  spontaneously,  as 
“something  to  do”  or  “someplace  to  go.”  Legend  trips  to  particular  sites 
involve  both  legend-telling  and  activities  particular  to  that  site.  (Hall  232) 
These  “activities  particular  to  that  site”  have  been  labeled  as  “rituals”  by 
Ellis,  who  says,  “In  the  legend  trip,  teenagers  act  out  rituals  . . . which  are 
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intended  to  produce  supernatural  phenomenon”  (“Death  by  Folklore” 

202). 

In  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  Academy  legend  trip,  the  most  common 
“ritual”  involves  driving  to  the  site  and  pulling  up  to  the  tree  where  Smiley 
was  tied.  The  driver  then  turns  off  the  car’s  engine;  after  a few  moments, 
the  car  is  then  restarted — hopefully.  According  to  rumor,  the  car  will  not 
restart,  at  least  not  on  the  first  try.  Our  interviews  with  local  residents 
produced  several  similar  accounts  of  this  experience.  In  one  group 
interview,  all  of  the  informants  were  familiar  with  this  aspect  of  the 
legend,  and  most  had  experienced  it  first  hand  (including  one  of  us,  the 
interviewers).  All  of  the  participants  in  this  interview  were  in  their 
twenties  and  are  present  or  former  Gastonia  residents.  The  following  is 
an  edited  excerpt: 

Rachel:  Supposedly  the,  uh,  little  story  is,  if  you  go  out  there,  if  you  park 
at  the  tree  stump  there,  if  you  park  in  front  of  it,  you  cut  your  lights  off, 
you  cut  the  motor  off  and  you  wait  a few  minutes,  and  if  you  try  to  start  the 
car  back  up,  it  won’t  do  it.  It  won’t  start  back  up.  And  I remember  one 
night,  we  were  out  there  [laughs]  and  we  thought  it  would  be  funny,  you 
know  we  were  kinda — tipsy,  and  we  were  driving  around,  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  funny  to  go  down  there.  We  went  there.  We  cut  the  car  off  and 
it  wouldn’t  crank  back  up!  We  had  to  push  it  out  onto  the  road.  Pushed 
it  down,  you  know  the  hill  that  goes  down,  go  down  the  hill  and  get  it 
to  go.  It  was  ...  I don’t  go  back  there.  [Laughter]  [.  . . ] 

Stephen:  When  did  you  go  there?  I mean,  under  what  circumstances  did — 
Scott:  Just  to  go. 

Stephen:  But,  I mean,  how  many  people  went  with  you? 

Scott:  Two.  It  was  me  and  Chad  first,  and  then  me  and  you  [addresses  Erin]. 
So  it  was  two. 

Rachel:  I went  with  three  people;  we  were  in  a truck. 

Erin:  And  I went  in  junior  high,  and  it  was,  like,  a carload. 

Scott  [at  same  time  as  Erin]:  It  was,  like,  four  or  five.  We  always  made  each 
other,  like,  take  a lot  of  people  with  us. 

Rachel:  I think  it  was  a fun  thing  for  the  kids  to  do:  [Acting  out]  “Let’s  go 
to  Lincoln  Academy!” 

Samantha:  So  it  was  kinda  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation? 
Erin:  Yeah,  of  course. 

Scott:  ’Cause  it  was,  like,  my  sister,  my  sister  and  Julie  Norville  and 
somebody  else  that  took  me  down  there. 

Stephen:  Who  took  you,  Erin? 

Erin:  Sam! 

Samantha:  Me  too. 

Erin:Yeah. 

Stephen:  Both  of  you  at  the  same  time? 

Samantha:  Yeah.  Don’t  you  remember  we  went  one  time  and  [.  . .]  the  car 
stalled? 

Erin:  Yes,  it  did!  It  really  did  stall! 
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Samantha:  Yes,  it  did. 

[•  • •] 

Stephen:  Did  you  set  out  from  the  house  or  whatever  and  say,  “Let’s 
today — we’re  gonna  go  to  the  Lincoln  Academy,”  or  was  it  in  the  course 
of  something  else? 

Rachel:  Tipsied  up.  [ Everyone  laughs.'] 

Samantha:  [Boisterously]  “Let’s  get  drunk  and  go  find  some  spirits!” 
[Laughter.  ] 

Erin:  “Let’s  go  play!” 

Scott:  “Let’s  get  drunk  and  find  spooks.” 

Rachel:  “Get  in  your  room  and  play  with  the  ghosts!”  [Laughter,  then 
suddenly  serious]  I mean,  I was  thirteen  when  I went — that’s  when  I first 
moved  here.  They  took  me — I did  not  know  where  I was  going.  They  were 
telling  me  the  story  when  we  were  going  to  it.  And  I was,  like — 
Samantha:  Did  you  know  these  people  real  well? 

Rachel:  Yeah,  yeah,  and  I think — 

Samantha:  Were  they  trying  to  freak  you  out? 

Rachel:  They  were  trying  to  scare  me.  They  were  trying  to  spook  me.  And 
I was,  like,  “Ach,  no-oo-o,  you’re  lying.”  Then  I heard  it,  you  know,  from 
adults,  too,  telling  me.  But  we  went  there  that  night,  and  when  we  pulled 
up  we  stopped  and  everything,  and  we  tried  to  start  the  car  up,  and  I 
thought  that  they  were  just  jerking  me  around  at  first.  The  guy  we  were 
with  was,  like,  “I’m  notjerkin’  you  around!  Get  out  and  push  this  car  out!” 
And  we  pushed  the  truck  back  and  started  going  down  the  hill  to  get  it 
started. 

[.  . .] 

Scott:  I’ve  taken  people  there  just  to,  like,  scare  them  and  stuff.  But  one 
night  I was  scared  when  I thought  that  the  car  wasn’t  gonna  start  ’cause  it 
did  act  kinda  strange,  or  whatever,  but  I got  it  started,  I ended  up  getting 
it  started,  but  it  was  just  weird.  It  acted  like  it  wanted  to  flood. 

All  of  the  rumors  or  legends  we  collected  dealing  with  unex- 
plainable car  trouble  as  a result  of  visiting  the  Academy  grounds  were 
similar  in  theme  and  content  to  the  ones  recounted  above,  except  for  one 
story  told  by  Leigh  Anne  Hunter,  a 32-year-old  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  of  Gaston  County: 

I have  driven  by  there  on  two  different  occasions,  and  only  two.  And 
both  times  because  it’s  just  common  knowledge  that  it’s  kind  of  a spooky 
place.  You  know,  as  a young  teenager,  or,  you  know,  whatever,  ride  by 
there,  and  both  cars  that  I rode  by  the  place  in  were  involved  in  wrecks 
several  days  later.  I wasn’t  in  any  of  the  wrecks,  but  the  cars  were.  That’s 
it,  I mean,  that’s  the  story.  I’m  not,  you  know,  I’m  not  [laughing]  goin’  by 
there  anymore.  I mean,  that’s  the  truth. 

[•  • •] 

Neither  one  of  them  were  serious  or  terrible  wrecks.  The  first  one,  the 
guy  was,  he  was  going  down — he  worked  for  Duke  Power — near  where 
Carolina  Speedway  is,  going  down  that  road,  and  it’s  kind  of  curvy  down 
through  there,  and  he  was  going  to  work  in  the  morning  in  rain  and 
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[inaudible]  and  wrapped  the  car  around  a tree  [.  . .]  and  it  tore  the  car  up. 

[v  •] 

Kids  just  like  to  go  ride  by  there  'cause  it’s  spooky,  you  know,  and,  you 
know,  ’cause  that’s  what  we  were  doing.  We  didn’t  stop,  we  just  rode  by 
there.  [Inaudible]  “[ sing-song  voice]  . . . down  the  rode  we  go,’  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  he  had  the  wreck.  And  I didn't  think  a thing  about  it 
at  the  time,  never.  It  was  a rain-soaked  road,  he  was  late  for  work,  going  to 
work,  you  know,  no  big  deal.  But  the  next  time  it  happened  with  somebody 
else,  I thought,  “Now  wait  a minute!” 

While  the  story  of  her  own  experiences  with  the  Lincoln  Academy 
trip  differ  from  what  seems  to  be  the  standard  version,  Leigh  Anne  also 
related  to  us  a story  more  in  keeping  with  the  others  we  recorded. 
According  to  Leigh  Anne,  the  brother  of  one  of  her  friends  went  with  his 
girlfriend  and  another  couple  in  two  separate  cars  to  the  grounds  of 
Lincoln  Academy.  When  they  attempted  to  leave,  both  cars  stalled  and 
would  not  restart.  Fortunately  for  the  stranded  motorists,  a highway 
patrol  officer  soon  came  by  and  jump-started  both  vehicles. 

As  Jan  Harold  Brunvand,  Ronald  L.  Baker,  and  other  folklorists  have 
shown,  automobiles  “generate  or  regenerate  a number  of  legends" 
(Baker  368).  The  Lincoln  Academy  rumors,  legends,  and  legend  trips 
seem  to  prove  Brunvand’s  assertion  that  “cars  plus  crime  form  a typical 
combination  in  urban  legends"  (111).  Furthermore,  the  liminal  location 
of  the  Lincoln  Academy  campus  between  the  woods  at  the  foot  of 
Crowder’s  Mountain  and  well-lit  Franklin  BoEilevard,  the  cruising  strip  of 
Gaston  County’s  teenagers,  makes  it  an  ideal  destination  for  legend  trips. 
Bill  Ellis  has  remarked  on  such  locations: 

The  uncanny  side  of  life  is  thus  given  its  half  acre  near  most  American 
communities,  so  that  it  can  be  invoked,  witnessed,  then  left  behind  as  the 
teenagers  drive  their  technologically  up-to-date  autos  back  to  the  artificial 
light  of  their  comfortable,  safe  suburban  homes.  (“Fast-Food  Ghost”  39) 
On  the  surface,  then,  it  seems  that  the  murder  of  a teenage  girl  at  this 
liminal  location  prompted  the  stories  of  the  haunted  school  and  origi- 
nated this  particular  legend-trip.  However,  two  Gaston  County  residents, 
both  in  their  forties,  related  to  us  stories  that  identify  a supernatural 
presence  at  the  school  prior  to  the  murder  of  Kathleen  Smiley. 

Jeanie  Capps:  Back  in  the  ’60s,  probably  1967  or  ’68  was  it?  It  was  after  I 
graduated — I graduated  in  ’65. 

Samantha:  From  where? 

Jeanie:  Ashley.  Ashley  High.  We  got  a carload  [.  . .]  of  girls,  went  out 
riding  around  R.O.’s,  talked  to  some  guys  we  knew  [inaudible]  sitting  at 
R.O.’s  [laughter],  decided  we  wanted  a little  excitement  so  we  decided 
we’d  go  [.  . .]  check  out  the  Lincoln  Academy.  We'd  heard  so  many  stories 
about  it — you  know,  being  haunted  and  all.  I think  there  were  maybe  four 
of  us  girls  and  two  guys  piled  up  in  a ’60  Chevrolet  Impala.  It  was  my 
girlfriend’s.  And  so  we’d  go  over  there  and  [.  . .]  it  was  real  dark,  and  all. 
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We  parked  our  car.  Somebody  said,  “Let’s  get  out.”  We  sat  there  for  a 
few  minutes  deciding  if  we  were  going  to  get  out,  who  was  going  to  get  out. 
[Laughter]  Well,  all  but  two  of  us  got  out;  I was  one  of  them  that  didn’t  get 
out.  I was  too  chicken  [laughter].  So  we  waited  there  a little  bit,  my 
girlfriend  and  I were  sitting  in  the  back  seat  by  ourselves,  sitting  there.  The 
car  was  running — they  left  the  car  running,  I do  remember  that — and  so 
we  didn’t  see  them  for  a few  minutes.  We  kept  wonderingwhere  they  were. 

Well,  in  a few  more  minutes  here  all  the  rest  of  them,  four  or  five  of 
them — I think  it  was  four,  maybe  five,  I can't  remember  exactly — uh,  came 
running!  They  were  running  like  everything  and  they  were  hollering.  They 
were  hollering  for  one  of  us  tojump  up  and  sit  in  the  front  seat:  “Get  in  the 
front  seat!  Get  in  the  front  seat!”  So  one  of  my  girlfriends  jumped  up  in  the 
front  seat.  They  jumped  in  the  car  and  off we  went.  .And  they  never  did  say 
what  they — they  just  heard  something.  They  didn’t  know  what  it  was,  but 
theyjust  heard.  .And  it  scared  them,  in  otherwords.  They  were  real  terrified, 
even  the  guys  were  scared.  They  never  did  see  anything,  theyjust  heard 
things,  you  know,  inside  there. 

Samantha:  Did  they  say  what  kind  of  things  they  heard? 

Jeanie:  Like  somebody  in  there  walking  around,  or  something.  We  didn’t 
see  any  other  cars,  so  they  didn't  figure  it  was  anybody  else  there  doing  the 
same  thing  they  were  doing,  we  was  doing,  you  know,  'cause  there  wasn’t 
any  other  cars  there. 

While  Jeanie’ s retelling  of  her  experiences  at  the  Lincoln  Academy 
campus  does  not  identify  a specific  ghostly  presence,  our  other  infor- 
mant, Mindy  Hembree,  includes  in  her  recounting  of  her  Lincoln 
Academy  visits  a legend  about  a particular  spirit,  a story  apparently 
unknown  to  younger  members  of  the  community: 

I was  out  there  quite  a bit  as  a teenager,  but  I wasn't  raised  here,  so  all  I 
know  is  what  I was  told  by  other  kids,  you  know,  and  that  was  kind  of  in  the 
’70s  or  late  ’60s.  That  was  kinda  the  place  to  go  and  get  spooked.  .And  we 
would  go  out  there,  and  I never  was  in  the  school — we  never  got  out  of  the 
car,  but  what  I was  told  was  that  there  had  been  an  old  black  caretaker  who 
came  on  to  some  personal  problems  and  hung  himself  there  in  the  school 
and  that  his  spirit  remained.  So  that  was  the  story  I heard. [.  . .]  But  I was 
told  that  sometimes  when  they  were  trying  to  clear  the  school  out,  you 
know,  after  it  closed,  that  they  would  go  in  and,  like,  get  all  the  stuff  put 
away  and  boxed  up,  and  put  the  chairs  to  one  end  of  the  room  so  that  they 
could  come  and  clear  the  room  out  the  next  day.  They'd  come  back  in  and 
it’d  all  be  back  perfect,  ready  for  school,  and  that  the  workmen  got  so 
spooked  that  they  wouldn’t  go  out  there  any  more,  which  I can  under- 
stand. And,  some  mornings  they  would  go  in  and  all  the  books  would  be, 
they  had  moved  the  books  out  from  where  they  kept  them,  they'd  be  put 
back.  .And  unsettling  things  like  that.  I never  saw  anything,  but  we  went  out 
there  a lot  and  sat  and  just  told  each  other  stories  and  scared  each  other 
[laughter]. 
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In  the  evolution  of  Lincoln  Academy  rumors  and  legends  a new 
generation  of  storytellers  has  recreated  the  stories  to  suit  their  own  needs 
and  reflect  their  own  anxieties  about  life — and  the  Smiley  murder  gave 
them  the  motifs  for  such  adaptation.  The  stories  that  previously  existed 
were  altered  by  actual  events,  and  corresponding  details  were  plugged  in 
and  exchanged;  for  example,  suicide  was  replaced  with  murder  and 
instead  of  an  elderly  black  man,  it  was  a young  white  girl  who  died.  Patrick 
Mullen  has  shown  that  legends  and  rumors  can  have  “factual  elements” 
and  that  they  “may  spring  from  a specific  anxiety  about  a real  event”  (98, 
105).  The  gruesome  murder  of  a teenage  girl  may  have  not  only  created 
enough  community  anxiety  to  prompt  the  creation  of  rumors,  but 
because  the  murder  occurred  at  a location  which  was  already  the  focal 
point  for  supernatural  encounter  narratives,  these  new  rumors  simply 
wove  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  the  more  familiar  oral  narratives,  for 
as  Mullen  has  also  pointed  out,  “rumors  act  as  reinforcements  for  already 
existing  legends”  (98).  While  the  specific  details  of  the  rumors  and 
legends  changed,  and  a new  element  involving  automobiles  was  added, 
what  did  remain  was  the  shroud  of  “spookiness”  that  continued  to 
surround  the  old  school  grounds.  In  fact,  the  murder  validated  the 
existing  fears  of  those  in  the  community  who  regarded  the  Lincoln 
Academy  grounds  and  the  surrounding  area  as,  in  one  Gastonia  resident’s 
words,  “bad  all  the  way  around.”  The  Smiley  murder,  in  a manner  not 
unlike  the  Halloween  murder  examined  in  Sylvia  Grider’s  study  of  the 
“Razor  Blades  in  the  Apples  Syndrome,”  transformed  a legend  into 
reality  (137). 

Satanic  Cults  and  Other  Recent  Developments 

In  recent  years  new  rumors  and  legends  about  supernatural  or 
unusual  occurrences  around  the  Lincoln  Academy  grounds  have  sur- 
faced, stories  which  add  another  layer  to  the  existing  body  of  oral 
narratives.  These  new  tales  seem  to  have  their  origins  in  a number  of 
sources,  including  the  local  media  and  popular  culture  in  general. 

In  a 1976  article,  “A Theory  for  Folklore  in  Mass  Media:  Traditional 
Patterns  in  the  Mass  Media,”  Donald  Allport  Bird  discusses  the  relation- 
ship between  the  mass  media  and  folklore:  “The  mass  media  may  act  as 
sources  to  amplify  and  transmit  folklore,  providing  easier  availability  of 
material  to  a wide  audience”  (289).  Sylvia  Grider  verifies  Bird’s  assertion 
in  her  examination  of  the  Razor  Blades  Syndrome,  finding  that  “the 
media,  especially  newspapers,  seem  to  exert  a stronger  influence  on  the 
patterning,  transmission,  and  potency  of  this  particular  legend  than  oral 
tradition  does”  (132). 
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A particular  contemporary  legend  widely  transmitted  through  mass 
media,  especially  local  newspapers,  during  the  1980s  was  that  of  an 
“underground  cult  of  witches  or  satanists”  (Ellis,  “Death  by  Folklore” 
203).  Jeffrey  Victor  in  his  study  “Satanic  Cult  Rumors  as  Contemporary 
Legend”  notes  that  by  the  1980s  the  “stereotype  of  a universal  ‘satanic 
cult’  had  become  a socially  constructed  ‘fact’”  (73).  Victor  describes  the 
development  of  “rumor  panics”  about  cults  : 

. . . rumors  about  dangerous  satanic  cults  have  been  erupting  in  locations 
across  the  United  States,  into  widespread  panics,  or  simmering  as  chronic 
anxieties  about  satanic  cult  kidnappers  since  at  least  1984.  My  search  . . . 
has  been  able  to  confirm  3 1 locations  in  the  United  States,  almost  entirely 
in  rural  and  small  town  areas,  where  rumor-panics  have  taken  place.  (55) 
Victor  identifies  the  primary  source  of  his  information  as  local  newspa- 
pers, and  he  examines  the  role  the  mass  media  has  played  in  disseminat- 
ing satanic  cult  rumors.  He  also  asserts  that  both  local  and  national  media 
often  act  as  both  “carriers”  and  “authorities,”  both  transmitting  and 
legitimizing  the  perceived  threat  of  satanists  among  us  (72). 

The  local  newspaper  in  Gaston  County,  the  Gaston  Gazette ,2  seems  to 
have  fulfilled  this  function  in  regard  to  Lincoln  Academy  and  a new 
cluster  of  rumors  which  identify  the  abandoned  site  as  a “temple”  for 
“devil  worshippers”  (Carpenter  1 B).  Two  separate  Gaz^M?  articles  on  the 
history  of  Lincoln  Academy — the  first  in  1982,  the  other  in  1983  ’ — 
conclude  with  undocumented  references  to  “the  most  recent  tale  told  of 
the  academy” : it  is  a meeting  place  for  local  satanists.  Both  articles  include 
a photograph  of  the  graffiti-covered  ruins  of  Lincoln  Academy.  More 
than  the  text,  the  graffiti — pentagrams,  inverted  crosses, and  such — 
conjure  images  of  the  popular  notion  of  devil  worship.  These  symbols, 
consequently,  not  only  reinforce  rumors  about  an  evil  presence  at  the 
abandoned  school,  but  also  may  have  served  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
Gazette' s report  of  satanic  activity,  for  as  Jeffrey  Victor  notes  “the  sighting 
of  so-called  ‘satanic’  graffiti”  often  serves  as  the  stimulus  for  such  reports 

(75)- 

However,  the  “satanic”  graffiti  images  shown  in  the  Gazette  photo- 
graph are  easily  recognizable  by  any  fan  of  heavy  metal  music  as 
illustrations  from  the  album  covers  of  such  musicians  as  Ozzy  Osborne, 
Black  Sabbath,  and  Ronnie  James  Dio.  In  fact,  the  name  “Black  Sabbath” 
is  clearly  visible  in  one  photograph,  spelled  out  in  the  band’s  trademark 
cruciform  with  a lightning-bolt-shaped  S.  The  Gazette  writers  have  en- 
gaged in  what  Bill  Ellis  labels  as  “ostension,”  which  he  notes  is  “quite 
common  in  less  dramatic  forms  whenever  a school  official  [or  any 
authority,  e.g.,  the  local  press]  interprets  puzzling  graffiti  in  terms  of 
satanism”  (“Devil-Worshippers”  32).  Regardless  of  whether  the  Gazette 
articles  originated  rumors  of  satanists  at  the  Lincoln  Academy  grounds 
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or  whether  they  were  simply  reporting,  and  therefore  disseminating,  a 
rumor  that  originated  with  legend-trippers  who  misread  the  graffiti,  this 
rumor  quickly  found  its  way  into  the  body  of  Lincoln  Academy  stories. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  our  informants  who  had  had  unusual  experiences 
involving  the  Academy  were  also  familiar  with  the  rumors  of  satanic 
activity  in  the  area.  Mindy  remembered  Gazette  articles  on  satanism  in 
Gaston  County,  but  was  uncertain  about  any  specific  mention  of  the 
Academy;  she  did,  however,  recall  hearing  rumors  about  cultic  activity: 
Mindy:  A little  later  on,  maybe  in  the  ’80s — late  ’70s  or  the  ’80s — uh,  all 
the  stuff  about  the  witches  coven  and  so  forth  came  about,  you  know, 
saying  that’s  where  they  had  some  of  their  rituals.  And,  people  reported 
people  going  there.  I think  that  maybe  . . . [; inaudible ] I think  they  really 
did  have  some  [.  . .]  rituals  going  on  out  there. 

Samantha:  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  anything  in  the  newspaper 
about  that?  About  some  activity? 

Mindy:  I know  that  they  had  some  write-ups  about  the  problems  in  Gaston 
County,  about  devil  worshipping  and  stuff,  and  that  was  in  th e Gazette.  But 
I don’t  remember  anything  specifically  about  Lincoln  Academy.  Now  that 
may  have  been  there  [; inaudible ] .... 

Both  Leigh  Anne  and  the  members  of  our  group  interview  noted  the 
reports  of  satanic  rituals  taking  place  at  the  Academy  and  cited  as  proof 
the  incidental  fact  that  one  or  two  houses  on  Lincoln  Academy  Road  have 
bars  on  their  first  floor  windows: 

Scott:  But  there’s  a lady,  too,  that  says  a lot  of  odd — she  has  her  house 
barred.  I think  a couple  of  the  homes  have  like  bars  on  the  windows  and 
stuff. 

Erin:  They  have  floodlights,  too. 

Scott:  They  have  a lot  of  problems. 

Samantha:  What  kind  of  problems? 

Scott:  Well  some  of  them  say  that  there’s  one  lady  who  says  that,  . . . there 
are  meetings,  she  says  that  there  are  meetings  of  like — 

Erin:  Pagans. 

Scott:  Yeah.  Well,  they  say  they’re  satanists  or  something,  they  think 
they’re  devil  worshipping.  They  go  down  there  and  they  would  tend  to 
sometimes  come  up  and  bother  her,  like  look  in  her  windows,  or  bother 
her,  and  her  husband  would  be  like  at  work  at  night  or  something — I think 
that  he  died  afterwards,  but  she  had  to  have  bars  put  on  all  the  windows. 

While  Scott  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
actual  devil-worshippers  at  Lincoln  Academy,  Leigh  Anne  does: 

There  was  a lot  of  devil  worshipping  and  stuff  going  on  down  there.  You 
know,  everybody  knew  about  that.  . . . There’s  a house  on  the  left  [of 
Lincoln  Academy  Road].  The  back  yard  faces  [highway]  74;  the  front  faces 
Lincoln  Academy  Road.  You’ll  note  there’s  bars  around  the  windows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  house.  It’s  ’cause  there’s  a lot  of  trouble  that  used  to  go 
on  out  there.  I’ll  bet  the  people  probably  felt  better.  [Stammers]  That’d  be 
the  thing — I’d  have  bars  on  my  windows,  too,  if  I lived  that  close  to  that 
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place  [laughter] . [Suddenly  serious]  Not  because  of  devils  or  demons  or 
whatever,  ’cause  I know  the  bars  won’t  stop  something  like  that.  But  I 
mean  just  ’cause  the  undesirables  that  were  hanging  around  down  there 
at  that  time. 

The  Lincoln  Academy  ghost  stories  and  legend-trip  have  received 
new  dimensions  from  the  interaction  of  a recent  set  of  influences:  media 
reports  on  satanism,  the  appearance  of  “satanic”  graffiti  on  the  ruins  of 
Lincoln  Academy,  and  possibly  actual  satanic  activity — or  at  least  teenag- 
ers, in  Bill  Ellis’s  words,  “playing  at  satanism”  (“Devil-Worshippers,”  38), 
along  with  newspaper  articles  suggesting  a link  between  the  Academy 
and  satanists. 

Th ^Gazette  articles  on  Lincoln  Academy  also  note  other  legends  told 
about  the  school.  They  discuss  assorted  lore  of  abandoned  site: 

Other  hearsays  told  of  the  academy  include  the  building’s  remains 
glowing  during  the  night,  organ  music  coming  from  the  ruins,  strange 
objects  and  apparitions  appearing  to  people  who  have  visited  the  site  and 
objects  hurled  at  passing  cars.  (“Chilling  Legends”  3A) 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two  “hearsays,”  the  glowing  building  and  the 
mysterious  organ  music,  the  article’s  author  appears  to  have  associated 
two  unrelated  legends  told  about  nearby  sites  with  the  Academy’s  body 
of  narratives.  A gravestone  in  a cemetery  a few  miles  away  from  the  school 
is  said  to  give  off  an  eerie  glow,  and  in  neighboring  Cleveland  County 
there  have  been  reports  of  organ  music  coming  from  an  abandoned 
church.  Unlike  theGazette  s reports  of  possible  satanism  at  the  Academy, 
these  two  rumors  have  not  been  assimilated  into  the  corpus  of  Lincoln 
Academy  oral  narratives.  Stories  of  apparitions  have,  however,  become 
widely  circulated,  and  in  at  least  one  particular  instance,  the  Vanishing 
Hitchhiker  has  appeared  there: 

Scott:  There  have  always  been  stories — the  basic  story  of  Lincoln  Academy 
has  always  been  that  people’s  cars  won’t  start,  that  they  [.  . .]  they  see 
things.  They  see  people  or — there’s  one  somebody  said  before  that  they 
had  seen  someone  walking  further  back  into  the  woods  and  it  looked  like 
a girl.  I think  they  even  said  something  about  a girl  being  picked  up  down 
there  after  it  happened,  or  something.  They  said  that  someone  had  picked 
up  a girl  down  there  and  then  she  was  no  longer  in  the  car  with  them. 
When  they  turned  around — 

Erin:  [Laughing  nervously]  That  story’s  been  told,  too! 

Scott:  That  story’s  been  told  about  that.  That  story’s  been  told  about  the 
whole  mountain,  though.  That  one’s  been  told,  that  she  had  been  picked 
up  in  certain  areas  and  never  [.  . .]  found.  She  would,  like,  get  in  the  back 
seat  and  they’d  be  talking  and  she’d  be  talking  and  then  it’d  be  time  to  let 
her  out  and  she  wouldn’t  be  there. 

In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  a Vanishing  Hitchhiker  story  into  the 
body  of  Lincoln  Academy  lore,  as  well  as  other  new  elements,  the  oral 
accounts  of  Kathleen  Smiley’s  murder  have  become  more  fiction  than 
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fact.  At  this  point  in  the  legend  cycle,  she  is  an  unwilling  abductee, 
kidnapped  by  the  two  murderers  while  hitchhiking,  and  the  details  of  her 
death,  horrifying  as  they  are,  have  become  even  more  gruesome: 

Rachel:  About  the  girl  who  had  been  chained  up  to  the  famous  tree  that’s 
there  with  barbed  wire  and  raped  and  mutilated — 

Scott:  Yeah. 

Rachel:  Horrible  things  done  to  her  that  supposedly  her  ghost  wandered 
around  there. 

Erin:  Yeah.  You  want,  like,  the  whole  story? 

Samantha:  Yeah,  the  whole  story,  anything  . . . 

[■  • .] 

Erin:  Okay,  she  was  hitchhiking,  but  her  car  broke  down  on  [highway]  29- 
74,  and  how  old  was  she? 

Rachel:  I think  she  was  18.  She  was  young. 

Erin:  She  wasn’t  from  around  here. 

Scott:  No. 

Erin:  She  was  travellin’.  And,  uh,  her  car  broke  down  and  two  guys  from 
South  Carolina — is  that  it,  from  South  Carolina — [begins  speaking  slowly ] 
kidnapped  her,  took  her  out  there  to  the  woods,  and  I heard,  these  are  the 
gruesome  facts  I heard,  they  tied  her  to  a tree  with  barbed  wire.  They  put 
staples  in  her  mouth  to  keep  her  mouth  shut,  cut  her  up,  raped  her,  put 
a Coke  bottle  up  in  her — 

Rachel:  That  was  broken. 

Erin:  That  was  broken.  Well,  I heard  they  broke  it  while  it  was  inside  her. 
Rachel:  I just  remember  it  being  broken  and  somewhere  being  messed 
with  her. 

Erin:  Hmm.  Yeah. 

Still  other  informants  told  us  stories  of  the  young  victim  being 
mutilated  in  a ritualistic  manner  (perhaps  due  to  the  new  rumors  of 
satanic  activity  in  the  area),  with  her  eyes  and  breasts  cut  out.  Amma  A. 
Davis  in  her  case  study  “Narrative  Reactions  to  Brutal  Murders”  notes  this 
same  phenomenon  of  new  “lurid  details”  added  to  orally  transmitted 
accounts  of  actual  murders  (106).  She  does  not,  however,  analyze  the 
possible  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study  for  us  to  do  so.  As  contemporaries  of  those  informants  who 
embellished  the  facts  of  the  murder,  we  can  suppose  that  some  role  in 
reshaping  the  legend  was  played  by  the  popularity  of  graphically  violent 
horror  fdms  of  the  1980s.  Films,  such  as  the  Friday  the  Thirteenth  series, 
Evil  Dead  and  its  sequel,  and  the  popular  snuff-film  series  Faces  of  Death, 
were  current  when  our  twenty-something  informants  first  heard  and 
retold  their  stories  and  made  their  first  late-night  trips  to  the  Academy. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons  behind  the  addition  of  grim  sensationalistic 
details,  this  augmentation  of  the  story  of  Smiley’s  murder,  like  the  stories 
of  satanic  activity  at  the  school,  served  “to  revitalize  old  stories  of  the 
murder”  (Davis  106). 
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Conclusion 

On  the  surface  familiarity  with  rumors  and  legends  regarding  the 
preternatural  and  Lincoln  Academy  appears  to  transcend  social,  eco- 
nomic, gender,  and  age  differences  among  the  population  of  Gaston 
County.  However,  our  interviews  with  former  Lincoln  Academy  students 
suggest  that  one  large  segment  of  the  population  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  these  supernatural  tales  and  reported  activities:  the  African 
American  community.  When  asked  if  they  were  familiar  with  the  infa- 
mous reputation  of  the  Academy  as  a supernatural  landmark,  our  African 
American  informants  were  truly  puzzled.  They  were  all  familiar  with  the 
murder  of  Kathleen  Smiley,  but  two  of  our  four  informants  had  never 
heard  reports  of  the  site  being  haunted  by  her  ghost  or  any  other  spirit. 
The  other  two,  however,  had  heard  about  the  legends  and  rumors,  but 
very  quickly  dismissed  them  and  offered  their  own  explanations  for  the 
stories’  existence. 

Mrs.  Ruth  McDowell,  a former  Lincoln  Academy  student,  and  later, 
instructor  and  the  wife  of  one  of  its  principals,  lives  near  the  old  Lincoln 
Academy  grounds.  She  repudiates  the  claims  of  unusual  activity  near  her 
home  as  the  over-active  imaginations  of  white  youths: 

I’m  not  hearing  much  about  this  scary  business  a year  or  two  ago,  or 
maybe  a little  longer,  when  certain  things  happened  down  there.  Some  of 
the  kids,  now  the  kids,  used  to  go  down  there  when  the  buildings  were 
down  there.  They  would  go  in  down  there  and,  well  you  know  how  young 
people  are,  and,  all  of  that.  But  I guess  there  are  those  that  really  feel  like 
that — I don’t  think  they’re  the  blacks.  I don’t  think  the  blacks  feel  that  way 
at  all. 

b • d 

I really  think  it’s  probably  some  of  these  young  high  school,  these  kids 
coming  out  here — didn’t  have  any  business  out  here  [ laughter ] — thinking 
they  heard  noises,  but  I do  know  that  several  things  did  happen.  It  was  very 
sad.  This  girl  was  raped,  then  killed,  and,  brought  and  tied  up  to  a tree 
down  there  on  the  campus.  And,  of  course  that  drew  a crowd,  you  know, 
out  there,  and  all  of  that.  And  after  that  they  could  hear  noises,  you  know, 
and  stuff  like  that.  But  we  did  not. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Smith,  who  attended  Lincoln  Academy  after  the  board- 
ing school  had  closed, told  us  she  had  heard  “stories  like  the  girl  got  killed 
there,”  but  when  we  showed  her  the  Gazette  articles  concerning  the 
rumors  and  legends  associated  with  the  academy,  she  appeared  not  only 
surprised,  but  hurt,  saying: 

Really,  I feel  like,  really,  the  school  and  the  people  who  went  to  school 
there  who  appreciate  it  are  being  robbed  by  people  coming  up  with  all 
these  different  mysteries  about  Lincoln  Academy  which  I never  heard 
about  all  these  mysteries. 

[.  . .] 
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[Stammers]  It,  it  . . . really,  I — I’m  really  upset  with  somebody  say  that 
it,  it,  it  was  haunted,  because  it  wasn’t  haunted  to  me.  Somebody  would  say 
bad  things  about  it  ’cause  we  mind  our  own  business. 

As  a rationale  for  these  stories,  Mrs.  Smith  cited  the  racial  tensions 
existing  in  the  surrounding  community  and  whites’  animosity  toward  the 
all-black  school:  “I  feel  like  theyjust  want  to  downgrade  Lincoln  Academy 
altogether  anyway.  [.  . .]  We  had,  white  people  were  very  jealous.  Yeah, 
they  were  very  jealous  of  Lincoln  Academy.  I felt  that  way.” 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Smith  told  us  that  the  only  threat  she  and  her  school- 
mates felt  was,  not  from  a supernatural  force,  but  rather  from  “white 
kids”  who  would  throw  rocks  at  the  African  American  children  and  who 
vandalized  the  Academy’s  abandoned  dorms. 

The  apparent  absence  of  familiarity  with  the  Lincoln  Academy 
supernatural  legends  among  African  Americans  in  Gaston  County  sug- 
gests that  the  stories  are  racially  defined  and,  possibly,  motivated.  Patrick 
Mullen  has  noted  that  racial  tensions  “have  created  circumstances  which 
are  conducive  to  the  spread  of  rumor  and  legend”  (103),  and  Janet 
Langlois  in  her  study  of  the  Detroit  Race  Riots  has  revealed  the  “black- 
white  opposition”  often  evident  in  racially  defined  oral  narratives. 
However,  the  rumors  and  legends  surrounding  Lincoln  Academy  appear 
to  be  free  of  blatant  racist  elements.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not 
exist,  but  they  are  not  easily  identifiable  and  do  not  seem  to  form  a part 
of  the  emotional  core  of  the  stories.  While  the  rumors  and  legends  were 
probably  not  circulated  for  the  intentional  purpose  of  defaming  the 
historically  significant  school,  the  prevalence  of  stories  told  about  Lin- 
coln Academy’s  eerie  qualities  has  eclipsed  the  lesser-known  history  of 
this  noble  institution  of  learning.  Mrs.  McDowell  summarizes  this  second 
perspective  well: 

It’s  a very,  very  historical  place,  as  you’ve  heard,  and,  there’s  so  much  that 
has  been  lost,  and  that’s  what  I regret.  We  are  trying  as  best  we  can  to  keep 
alive  all  the  memories  and  things  that  happened  at  Lincoln  Academy  and 
those  of  us  who  graduated  and  lived  here  all  of  our  lives  want  to  preserve 
it. 

The  memories  of  some  “things  that  happened  at  Lincoln  Academy”  have 
Deen  preserved  and  are  alive  and  well  as  contemporary  legends.  Unfor- 
unately  for  Ruth  McDowell  and  other  Academy  alumni,  the  facts  and 
ictions  of  a gruesome  murder  have  combined  with  community  anxieties 
o that  it  is  not  the  “historical  place”  that  lives  on  in  oral  tradition,  but 
ather,  the  eerie  place  of  teenage  urban  legends  and  legend  trips. 
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NOTES 

We  thank  Patricia  Sawin  for  her  guidance  and  encouragement  throughout 
this  project  and  for  her  editorial  suggestions.  Thanks  also  to  Martha  Youngblood 
for  helping  us  to  contact  Lincoln  Academy  graduates  and  to  Rebekah  Swink  and 
Zachary  Bernard  for  their  assistance  in  locating  informants. 

1.  According  to  a 27  February  1978  Gastonia  Gazette  article,  these  sentences 
were  later  changed  to  life  after  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  state’s  capital 
punishment  statute  unconstitutional. 

2.  In  the  mid-1980s,  the  Gastonia  Gazette  renamed  itself  the  Gaston  Gazette. 

3.  No  author  is  given  for  the  1983  article;  however,  it  is  clear  from  its 
contents  that  the  more  recent  article  is  a reworking  of  Cheryl  Carpenter’s  1 982 
article. 
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Book  Review 


Coe,  Joffrey  banning. Town  Creek  Indian  Mound:  A Native  American  Legacy. 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995. 

Reviewed  by  T.J.  Arant 

In  Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins,  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.,  notes  wryly  that,  while 
other  groups  dealing  with  European/American  contact  had  soldiers 
first,  then  missionaries,  Indians  in  North  American  had  soldiers  first, 
then  anthropologists.  Anthropologists  are  a particular  cross  to  bear,  not 
only  because  they  already  have  an  answer  in  mind  for  the  questions  they 
ask,  but  also  because  they  come  with  archaeologists  in  tow  (or  maybe  it’s 
the  archaeologists  who  tow  the  anthropologists).  It  does  no  good  to 
explain  that  all  that  digging  means  no  disrespect;  they  dig  up  the  bones 
of  their  own  ancestors  too.  In  this  day  when  the  U.S.  government  is 
getting  around  finally  to  returning  bones  dug  up  almost  a century  ago  to 
the  tribes  to  whom  those  bones  represent  something,  a book  like  Town 
Creek  Indian  Mound:  A Native  American  Legacy  runs  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
confirm  the  very  worst  of  Indian  fears. 

Coe’s  book  (330  pp.  + index)  is  a chronicle  in  text  and  photographs 
of  the  excavation  and  study  of  the  Town  Creek  site  in  Montgomery 
County,  North  Carolina,  just  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Little  River, 
the  Rocky  River,  and  the  Pee  Dee  River  near  the  state  line.  The  Town 
Creek  excavation  was  remarkable  for  its  longevity  (it  began  in  the  1 930s 
as  a WPA  project,  and  extended  into  the  late  1 980s,  with  work  continuing 
on  the  materials  today)  and  for  the  care  with  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Many  of  the  “make  work”  projects  of  the  WPA  were  executed  by  unskilled 

T.J.  Arant  teaches  in  the  English  department  at  Appalachian  State  University  and 
has  a special  interest  in  Native  American  literature. 
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labor,  with  speed  replacing  thoroughness.  The  Town  Creek  project  was 
carried  out  with  an  unusual  amount  of  care  and  supervision,  resulting  in 
what  amounts  to  a reconstruction  of  a ceremonial  and  religious  center  in 
the  Pee  Dee  River  valley.  This  work  has  resulted  in  a complex  of  artifact, 
archive,  and  cultural  materials  remarkable  in  its  apparent  completeness. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a Town  Creek  site  visited  by 
more  than  50,000  visitors  in  1 987.  All  this  work  was  done  with  meticulous 
care  and  escapes  the  complaint  that  this  kind  of  work  dishonors  the 
culture.  If  anything,  one  might  conclude  that,  if  you  must  do  this  kind  of 
work,  Coe’s  fieldwork,  analysis,  and  discussion  could  stand  as  an  example 
of  how  to  do  it. 

Coe’s  text  follows  the  history  and  findings  of  the  Town  Creek  project 
from  its  inception  through  the  near  disastrous  interruption  ofWorld  War 
II  to  the  “final  phase’’  of  cultural  restoration  and  interpretation.  The 
book  recounts  the  history  of  the  project  from  1937  to  1987,  describes  in 
detail  the  field  methods  used,  analyzes  the  plant  and  animal  resources  of 
the  people,  and  describes  in  detail  the  arts,  crafts,  tools,  and  weapons  of 
the  mound  cultures.  The  book  concludes  with  “Interpretations,”  ap- 
proximately fifty  pages  including  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  two 
groups,  Pee  Dee  and  Siouan,  found  at  the  site,  their  mortuary  and  burial 
practices,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  “town  house  on  the  mound,”  the 
most  visitor-friendly  of  the  project’s  accomplishments. 

Considerably  less  visitor-friendly,  but  interesting  and  (as  nearly  as  a 
layperson  can  tell)  accurate  are  the  analyses  of  the  various  digs.  Two 
cultures  lived  at  Town  Creek,  the  later  of  the  two  vacating  the  area  by 
around  1400  A.D.  Even  earlier  artifacts  testify  to  other  cultures  dating 
back  possibly  3,000  years;  one  of  these  people,  called  the  Yadkin  people, 
left  little  besides  pottery  shards,  pits,  and  hearths,  and  the  earlier  cultures 
left  virtually  nothing.  But  the  history  of  Town  Creek  as  an  important 
religious  center  begins  with  the  people  known  as  the  Pee  Dee,  an 
agricultural  people  who  used  Town  Creek  as  the  center  of  their  ceremo- 
nial activities,  as  did  the  later  arrivals,  a Siouan  people.  Coe’s  narrative 
of what  his  teams  found,  and  how  they  found  it,  is  interesting  reading  that 
even  a non-expert  can  follow,  though  the  expert  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
extensive  descriptions  of  archeological  technique.  The  descriptions  are 
augmented  by  a great  many  photographs,  and  these  add  a human  touch 
to  the  labor,  making  the  story  of  the  Town  Creek  excavation  a human 
story.  The  scientists  and  laborers  come  alive  through  the  pictures  and  live 
in  the  narrative  presented. 

Unfortunately,  the  humans  who  lived  at  Town  Creek  do  not  similarly 
come  alive.  The  process  of  excavation  and  analysis  leaves  the  reader  with 
a feeling  that  these  people  are  even  more  distant  than  they  in  fact  are. 
Their  lives  are  reduced  to  bone  fragments  and  pottery  shards,  and  to 
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speculations  about  the  uses  and  meanings  of  the  successive  layers  of  the 
Town  Creek  mound.  One  may  argue  that,  in  reconstructing  their 
ceremonial  areas  and  artifacts,  we  come  into  contact  with  their  particular 
genius.  But  it  is  only  in  a couple  of  facial  reconstructions,  the  type  where 
rubber  flesh  is  attached  to  excavated  skulls,  that  we  get  a picture  of  these 
people  as  ones  who  might  have  lived  once,  who  looked  as  we  look.  It  is 
only  then  that  we  see  them  as  people  equal  in  dignity  to  the  men  who  dug 
their  bones. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  job  of  archaeologists  and  anthropologists  to 
draw  pictures  for  the  rest  of  us;  they  are  involved  in  the  recovery  of  the 
past  and  the  analysis  of  what  it  might  mean.  In  the  end,  though,  many 
native  people  have  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  work;  it  treats  the  object  of 
study  as  a dead  culture,  one  that  has  long  ago  passed  from  the  scene, 
devoid  of  contemporary  importance.  And  as  beautiful  and  well  done  as 
Coe’s  Town  Creek  story  is,  it  comes  most  fully  alive  not  when  it  tells  of  the 
Town  Creek  cultures,  but  when  it  tells  of  its  excavators. 
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Signs  and  Acts  of  Community: 

The  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award 

By  Thomas  McGowan 


Over  the  last  eight  years,  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  has 
honored  eighty-three  of  our  state’s  most  eminent  folk  artists.  This  double 
issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  recognizes  the  wisdom  and 
significance  of  the  Folk  Heritage  Award  program,  the  achievements  and 
character  of  the  Award  recipients,  and  the  labor  and  vision  of  workers 
who  have  orchestrated  this  notable  program  of  state  government.  The 
North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  and  its  related  activities  have 
deepened  our  awareness  of  the  rich  and  diverse  cultural  traditions  of 
people  in  North  Carolina.  The  accomplishments  of  its  recipients  and  the 
forms  of  the  Award  activities  have  united  us  in  significant  moments  of  joy, 
shared  insight,  good  humor,  and  optimistic  appreciation  of  art,  tradi- 
tion, and  community  in  North  Carolina. 

Winners  of  the  Folk  Heritage  Awards  range  from  internationally 
acclaimed  musicians  to  folks  who  quietly  practice  their  art  in  rural  and 
family  settings.  The  program  book  articles  reprinted  in  this  NCFJ  issue 
begin  with  Dot  and  Walter  Auman,  who  worked  near  their  home  in 
Seagrove  to  maintain  family  and  regional  pottery  traditions  and  to 
develop  a significant  historical  sense  of  the  long  line  of  turners  and 
burners  in  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont.  The  biographical  sketches  end 
with  Earl  Scruggs,  known  world-wide  as  innovative  propagator  of  blue- 
grass,  a local  musical  style  that  has  spread  throughout  the  nation  and 

Thomas  McGowan  has  edited  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  teaches  in  the  English  department  at  Appalachian  State 
University. 
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across  the  sea.  In  between,  we  read  of  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  Waccamaw- 
Siouan  quilter  who  presented  her  art  to  family  and  neighbors,  and  the 
Menhaden  Chanteymen,  who  recreated  an  African-American  maritime 
worksong  tradition. 

Included  in  this  issue  are  articles  and  photographs  from  the  program 
books  distributed  at  Folk  Heritage  Award  ceremonies.  From  the  Award’s 
beginning,  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
engaged  talented  photographers — Rob  Amberg,  Cedric  N.  Chatterley, 
Mary  Anne  McDonald,  and  Bill  Bamberger — to  document  the  artistry  of 
Award  recipients.  Their  images  and  these  program  book  articles  cel- 
ebrate and  commemorate  the  skills,  values,  esthetics,  and  meaning  of 
folk  arts  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Award  ceremonies  are  a notable  celebration  and  educational 
event  for  North  Carolinians.  First  staged  in  the  auditorium  of  the  state 
Archives  and  History  Building,  the  ceremonies  grew  so  popular  that  they 
were  moved  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  in  1992.  There, 
however,  a standing-room  audience  overflowed  into  auditorium  aisles, 
entrance  ways,  and  lobbies.  At  the  suggestion  of  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  executive  director  Mary  Regan,  the  ceremonies  were  moved  the 
next  year  to  the  Stewart  Theatre  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Not 
only  has  the  Stewart  Theatre  provided  sufficient  room,  its  facilities  also 
support  the  expert  staging  of  the  Award  ceremonies. 

The  Folk  Heritage  Award  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  programs  developed  by  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council.  Past  Section  director  George  Holt  deserves 
considerable  credit  for  the  initial  development  of  the  Award  program 
and  establishing  its  ideals  and  practices.  Mary  Regan,  executive  director 
of  the  Arts  Council,  and  Mollie  Blankenship,  past  chairperson  of  the 
Council’s  Folklife  Panel,  provided  important  encouragement  and  ad- 
ministrative support.  Wayne  Martin  and  Beverly  Patterson  have  contin- 
ued the  program’s  thoughtful  and  practical  productivity.  Over  the  years, 
the  Folklife  Section  has  gathered  a notable  group  of  folklorists  on  its  staff 
and  utilized  ably  the  network  of  community  organizers,  academic  folk- 
lorists, and  folk  music  and  arts  enthusiasts  in  North  Carolina.  Staff 
folklorists  have  included  Mary  Anne  McDonald,  Lesley  Williams,  Anne 
Kimzey,  Sally  Council,  Lucy  Allen,  Leila  Childs,  Beth  Campbell,  Lisa 
Yarger,  Alicia  J.  Rouverol,  and  Cassandra  Stancil.  The  selection  of  folk 
artists,  their  program  book  articles  and  photographs,  and  the  award 
ceremony  citations,  performances,  and  slide  shows  have  been  produced 
through  a striking  collaboration  of  professional  and  amateur  folklorists 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  Folk  Heritage  Award  ceremonies  in  Raleigh  have  presented  our 
folk  artists  and  their  work  in  deeply  meaningful  ways.  The  ceremonies 
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honor  the  recipients,  but  their  carefully  scripted  structure  also  educates 
the  audience  about  the  cultures,  traditions,  and  communities  that  exist 
in  North  Carolina.  Within  that  scripted  ceremony,  however,  often  the 
power  and  bright  vitality  of  the  recipients  provide  spontaneous  memo- 
rable moments.  In  this  special  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal, 
we  cannot  duplicate  the  powerful  last  storytelling  of  Louise  Anderson, 
the  show-stopping  flatfoot  dancing  of  fiddler  Ora  Watson,  the  wisdom 
and  good  spirits  of  Robert  Bushyhead’s  life  review  stories,  the  tones  of 
Dock  Rmah’s  Dega  stringed  instruments — or  even  the  impromptu  tales 
and  folk  sayings  of  Secretary  of  Cultural  Resources  Betty  McCain.  But  we 
can  join  under  one  cover  studies  and  photographs  of  eighty-three 
notable  folk  artists  whose  lives  and  artistry  provide  strength,  beauty, 
meaning,  and  deep  roots  for  all  North  Carolinians. 
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The  1989  Folk  Heritage  Awards 


Dorothy  Auman*  and  Walter  Auman* 
Potters 

Seagrove,  Randolph  County 


Dorothy  and  Walter  Auman  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  practice  and 
preservation  of  production  pottery  making,  a 200  year-old  tradition  in  the 
eastern  Piedmont.  They  have  operated  Seagrove  Pottery  since  1953,  where 
they  create  both  the  utilitarian  forms  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  the 
milk  crock  and  baking  dish,  and  the  more  decorative  wares  that  came  to 
be  popular  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s.  The  Aumans  have  a complementary 


*Deceased. 
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working  relationship.  While  she  turns  rack  after  rack  of  pie  dishes  or 
beanpots,  he  prepares  the  clay,  mixes  the  glazes,  and  burns  the  kiln. 

Descended  from  a long  line  of  Cole  family  potters,  Dorothy  Cole 
Auman  was  born  in  1925  near  Seagrove  in  Randolph  County  and  learned 
her  craft  as  a child  from  her  father  Charles  C.  Cole  and  her  great  uncle  Wren 
(Lorenzo)  Cole.  A self-proclaimed  tomboy,  she  was  probably  the  second 
woman  in  her  area,  after  Nell  Cole  Graves,  to  become  a turner.  This  most 
skillful  part  of  the  pottery  trade  was  generally  considered  the  domain  of 
men. 

Walter  Hadley  Auman  was  born  in  the  same  area  in  1926.  He  was  not 
raised  around  a pottery  shop  like  his  wife,  although  his  grandfather  was 
a potter  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  his  father  had  occasionally 
hauled  wares  or  helped  out  at  shops  when  he  wasn’t  farming.  He  learned 
the  pottery  business  primarily  by  working  for  Dorothy’s  father. 

The  contributions  that  Dorothy  and  Walter  Auman  have  made  to  their 
craft  tradition  go  far  beyond  the  wares  they  turn  out  daily  at  Seagrove 
Pottery.  During  the  1960s,  when  business  was  slow,  they  worked  with  state 


officials  to  develop  a promotional  campaign  for  the  potteries  that  soon 
brought  new  customers  to  their  doorsteps.  Partly  as  a result  of  their  efforts, 
the  potters  have  enjoyed  unprecendented  prosperity  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

Equally  important  has  been  their  long-standing  mission  to  recover  the 
centuries-old  history  of  pottery  making  in  the  region.  They  have  been 
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involved  in  a number  of  archeological  digs,  most  significantly  at  Mt. 
Shepherd  near  Asheboro.  The  Aumans  first  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  eighteenth  century  kiln  site,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  funded  its  excavation.  Through  the  years  they  have 
been  avid  researchers  and  collectors  of  pottery  artifacts,  many  of  which 
they  display  in  their  museum  adjacent  to  the  shop.  Their  valuable  collec- 
tion has  been  purchased  recently  by  the  Mint  Museum  of  Charlotte. 
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Etta  Baker 
Blues  Musician 
Morganton,  Burke  County 


Etta  Baker  is  a master  of  the  blues  guitar  style  that  became  popular  in 
the  southern  Piedmont  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  She  was  raised  in  the 
foothills  of  Caldwell  County  where  music  was  central  in  the  lives  of  her 
family  and  friends.  Both  parents  played  several  instruments,  and  Etta 
began  picking  the  guitar  at  the  age  of  three.  “I  was  so  small,  I had  to  lay  the 
guitar  on  the  bed,  stand  on  the  floor  and  play  on  the  neck,”  she  recalls.  Her 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  already  played  some  instruments,  and  soon  she 
was  making  music  alongside  them  at  community  entertainments  and  corn 
shuckings. 

Mrs.  Baker  plays  the  six-  and  twelve-string  guitar.  She  rarely  sings, 
preferring  to  let  the  instrument  speak  for  her.  Like  most  traditional  artists, 
she  plays  music  for  personal  satisfaction  and  for  the  pleasure  of  friends  and 
family.  However,  in  1956,  her  music  was  recorded  on  the  influential  album 
Instrumental  Music  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  She  is  also  featured  on  a 
1972  recording  Music  from  the  Hills  of  Caldwell  County. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  Mrs.  Baker  has  carried  her  music  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Caldwell  County.  She  has  performed  at  the  National  Folk  Festival 
at  Wolf  Trap  Park  in  Virginia,  the  1982  World’s  Fair  in  Knoxville,  the  Kent 
State  Folk  Festival,  and  the  Augusta  Heritage  Festival.  In  1982  she  and  her 
sister  Cora  Phillips  were  honored  jointly  with  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society’s  Brown-Hudson  Award. 
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Etta  Baker 


Mrs.  Baker  and  her  late  husband  Lee  raised  nine  children,  many  of 
whom  earn7  on  the  family  musical  tradition.  In  addition  to  her  duties  as 
a mother,  Mrs.  Baker  worked  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  Skyland 
Texule  Company. 


Thomas  Burt 
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Thomas  Burt* 

Blues  Musician 
Durham,  Durham  County 


Blues  guitarist  Thomas  Burt  grew  up  hearing  the  reels,  rags,  and 
spirituals  that  gave  form  to  black  musical  expression  in  North  Carolina’s 
eastern  Piedmont  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Born  in  1900  near  Raleigh  to 
a family  of  sharecroppers,  Mr.  Burt  gained  his  early  knowledge  of  music 
informally  within  a family  and  community  setting.  His  father  played 
accordion  for  local  dances,  his  mother  sang  hymns  as  she  performed  the 
daily  chores,  and  friends  dropped  by  often  to  pick  the  banjo  or  play  tunes 
on  the  fiddle. 

By  his  early  teens,  Mr.  Burt  hadj  oined  the  music  making,  first  learning 
banjo  and  later  mastering  the  guitar.  It  was  on  the  guitar  that  he  earned  his 
reputation,  playing  at  house  parties,  in  tobacco  warehouses,  and  at 
community  gatherings  from  the  1920s  through  the  ’40s.  He  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  Durham’s  flourishing  blues  community,  performing 
alongside  local  masters  such  as  Sonny  Terry  and  Blind  Boy  Fuller.  His 
occupations  have  included  sawmilling,  laying  railroad  track,  farming,  and 
working  seasonaljobs  in  Durham’s  tobacco  factories. 

The  blues  faded  in  popularity  within  the  black  community  in  the 
1950s  and  ’60s,  but  enjoyed  a resurgence  of  support  in  the  following 


*Deceased. 
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decades,  primarily  by  white  audiences.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Burt  has  been 
frequently  invited  to  give  concerts  and  to  perform  at  festivals.  Often 
accompanied  by  his  late  wife  Pauline,  a fine  singer  of  hymns  and  sacred 
songs,  he  appeared  at  the  National  Folk  Festival,  the  National  Downhome 
Blues  Festival,  and  the  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival.  In  addition,  his 
music  has  been  featured  on  two  albums  and  three  television  documenta- 
ries. Mr.  Burt  received  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  Brown- 
Hudson  Award  in  1987. 


Thomas  Hunter 
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Thomas  Hunter* 

Fiddler 

Mars  Hill,  Madison  County 


Thomas  Hunter  has  made  a lifetime  pursuit  of  mastering  and 
preserving  the  traditional  fiddle  tunes  of  western  North  Carolina.  Now  a 
fiddler  of  near  legendary  regard,  his  sensitive  and  melodic  style  and  his 
ability  to  play  the  difficult  hornpipe  tunes  are  much  admired  and  emulated 
by  fellow  musicians. 

Born  in  1919  in  Madison  County,  young  Tommy  loved  to  listen  to  the 
expert  fiddling  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle  when  they  gathered  to  make 
music  on  cold  winter  nights.  Soon  he  began  to  borrow  his  grandfather’s 
instrument  on  the  sly:  “I  was  always  careful  to  put  it  back  just  exactly  the 
way  I found  it  so  he  wouldn’t  suspect  somebody  had  fooled  with  it.  I did 
this  for  some  time,  and  I got  to  where  I could  play  a little  tune.” 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  began  to  play  music  with  family  members,  and 
by  age  twelve  he  was  performing  at  square  dances  and  fiddle  contests  with 
a family  group.  A couple  of  years  later  he  played  lead  fiddle  in  the  Windy 
Gap  Ramblers,  a stringband  much  sought  after  for  school  and  community 
festivities. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  reputation  as  a fiddler  spread  quickly.  In  1939,  he 
performed  professionally  with  musicians  Zeke  and  Wiley  Morris,  then 
popular  entertainers  on  WWNC  in  Asheville.  He  accompanied  the  Morris 


*Deceased. 
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brothers  until  he  joined  the  army  at  the  onset  of  World  War  II.  While 
overseas  he  often  entertained  the  troops,  and  in  Ireland  he  recorded  for  the 
BBC. 

Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Madison  County  after  the  war  and  resumed 
his  music  making  with  his  family.  In  the  late  1950s,  he  formed  Tommy 
Hunter’s  Carolina  String  Band  with  his  sister  Nan,  her  husband  George 
Fisher  and  Obray  Ramsey.  In  the  early  1970s,  Mr.  Hunter  began  his  long 
association  with  banjoist  Carroll  Best,  forming  a group  named  the 
Hornpipers. 

Tommy  Hunter  performed  often  at  festivals  in  the  1970s  and  early  ’80s. 
He  was  featured  on  several  commercial  recordings  and  television  programs 
during  this  period,  and  was  recognized  for  his  contributions  to  Appala- 
chian music  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Appalachian  Consor- 
tium. In  recent  years,  Mr.  Hunter  has  made  occasional  appearances  with 
the  Carroll  Best  String  Band. 
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Emma  Taylor 
Basket  Maker 
Cherokee,  Qualla  Boundary 
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Emma  Taylor  is  widely  recognized  as  an  especially  gifted  and  produc- 
tive basket  maker  in  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
Bom  in  1920,  Mrs.  Taylor  grew  up  in  the  Birdtown  community  of  the 
Qualla  Indian  Boundary.  By  the  age  of  seven,  she  had  learned  to  imitate 
her  mother  s basketry  skills  by  working  with  discarded  oak  splints  from 
finished  baskets.  Later,  while  attending  the  Cherokee  school,  she 
received  more  formal  training  in  this  ancient  art  from  master  basket 
weaver  Lottie  Stamper.  By  the  time  she  was  a young  woman,  Emma  could 
produce  sturdy  baskets  of  white  oak,  honeysuckle  or  rivercane.  After  her 
marriage  to  Timpson  Taylor,  she  began  making  baskets  for  sale.  She 
continued  to  do  this  for  income  while  raising  her  eight  children. 

As  Mrs.  Taylor  has  matured  in  her  craft,  she  has  chosen  to  specialize 
in  white  oak  basketry.  Until  recently,  she  gathered  and  prepared  all  of  the 
raw  materials  herself.  This  required  locating  the  trees,  cutting  them  down, 
splitting  the  logs  into  quarters,  and  preparing  the  splints  for  weaving.  She 
also  prepared  her  own  dyes  from  the  bloodroot  and  walnut  that  she 
gathered  in  the  forest. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  developed  an  impressive  variety  of 
baskets,  such  as  fruit  and  bread  trays,  waste  baskets,  shopping  baskets,  and 
flower  baskets,  in  which  she  combines  the  qualities  of  both  function  and 
beauty.  Her  work  has  won  numerous  awards  at  craft  exhibitions  and  she 
was  the  only  Native  American  craftsperson  invited  to  demonstrate  her 
basket  weaving  at  the  World  Craft  Council  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  During  the 
summer  months,  she  demonstrates  her  celebrated  basketry  technique  at  the 
Oconaluftee  Indian  Village  in  Cherokee. 


Doug  Wallin 
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Doug  Wallin 
Ballad  Singer 

Sodom  Laurel,  Madison  County 


Bom  and  raised  deep  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Madison 
County,  Doug  Wallin  sings  time-honored  ballads,  hymns,  and  love  songs 
in  the  style  and  tradition  of  his  ancestors.  He  performs  with  a natural 
artistry  and  a reverence  for  the  meaning  and  heritage  of  the  old  songs.  Mr. 
Wallin  learned  much  of  his  seemingly  limitless  repertoire  from  his  mother 
Berzilla  and  from  other  close  relatives.  Many  of  his  most  cherished  ballads, 
such  as  “The  House  Carpenter”  and  “Barbara  Allen,”  originated  in  the 
British  Isles  and  were  brought  to  America  with  the  first  settlers. 

Mr.  Wallin  resides  in  the  “Laurel  Country,”  an  area  visited  by  English 
ballad  collector  Cecil  Sharp  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  Sharp  was 
astonished  to  find  “a  community  in  which  singing  was  as  common  and 
almost  as  universal  a practice  as  speaking.”  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  folk 
balladry  had  all  but  disappeared  in  England.  Sharp  documented  numerous 
ballads  from  Doug’s  relatives,  several  of  which  appeared  in  his  famous 
published  collection  English  Folksongs  of  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

Instrumental  music  is  also  valued  in  the  Wallin  family.  Mr.  Wallin’s 
father  was  an  excellent  banjo  player,  and  his  brother  Jack  is  proficient  on 
the  banjo  and  guitar.  And  although  singing  is  his  special  gift,  Doug  Wallin 
plays  the  fiddle  quite  well. 
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Doug  Wallin 


♦ 


Mr.  Wallin,  69,  has  stayed  close  to  home  all  of  his  life,  farming  the  family 
land.  He  rarely  travels  from  Madison  County,  but  occasionally  ventures  out 
to  share  his  fine  singing  with  audiences  at  Western  Carolina  University, 
Mars  Hill  College,  and  Berea  College.  He  has  also  performed  at  the  Festival 
of  American  Folklife,  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
British  American  Festival,  held  at  Durham  in  1984. 


Eva  Wolfe 
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Eva  Wolfe 

Basket  Maker 

Cherokee,  Qualla  Boundary 


Eva  Wolfe  is  an  accomplished  weaver  of  rivercane  baskets,  a traditional 
type  of  Cherokee  basketry  that  is  becoming  increasingly  rare.  It  is  estimated 
that  fewer  than  ten  people  practice  this  technique  today.  Born  in  1922  in 
the  Soco  community  of  the  Qualla  Indian  Reservation,  Mrs.  Wolfe  first 
learned  the  craft  from  her  mother.  She  later  expanded  her  skills  under  the 
direction  of  her  aunt  Lottie  Stamper,  a noted  Cherokee  basket  weaving 
instructor.  Mrs.  Wolfe  has  pursued  her  craft  all  of  her  life,  steadily  making 
and  selling  baskets  while  raising  a family  of  eleven  children. 

Although  proficient  in  all  aspects  of  basket  making,  Mrs.  Wolfe  has 
won  special  distinction  for  her  doubleweave  baskets.  Considered  one  of  the 
most  difficult  techniques  of  plaited  basketry,  the  doubleweave  technique 
requires  the  continuous  weaving  of  one  basket  inside  another  to  create  a 
flawless  surface  both  inside  and  out. 

Weaving  rivercane  takes  an  immense  amount  of  preparation.  Each 
April,  she  and  her  husband  Amble  travel  eighty  miles  from  the  reservation 
to  select  and  cut  cane.  During  the  same  month,  she  gathers  her  annual 
supply  of  bloodroot  and  butternut,  which  she  uses  to  dye  her  baskets. 
Using  a variety  of  knives,  Mrs.  Wolfe  splits  each  cane  stalk  into  four  strips. 
When  weaving  she  may  use  as  many  as  120  strips  of  cane  at  once,  which 
she  manipulates  with  amazing  dexterity. 
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Eva  Wolfe 


Mrs.  Wolfe’s  devotion  to  the  doubleweave  technique  has  been  a major 
factor  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  this  style.  Having  won  awards  for 
excellence  in  craftsmanship  at  tribal  exhibits  for  years,  her  work  placed  first 
in  a exhibition  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1968. 
The  following  year  she  was  selected  as  the  first  Cherokee  artist  to  have  work 
displayed  in  a national  exhibit.  In  1978,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  awarded  a special  grant  for  the  creation  of  an  exhibit  of  her  work.  Last 
year,  she  received  the  Brown-Hudson  Award  from  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society. 


1990  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
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The  1990  Folk  Heritage  Awards 


The  Badgett  Sisters 

Connie  Steadman,  Cleonia  Graves*,  and  Celester  Sellars 
Gospel  Singers 
Yanceyville,  Caswell  County 


The  Badgett  Sisters  are  Connie  Steadman,  Cleonia  Graves,  and 
Celester  Sellars,  of  Yanceyville,  North  Carolina.  The  trio  sings  spirituals, 
hymns,  and  gospel  songs  in  the  jubilee  style,  a form  of  a capella  close- 
harmony  singing  that  is  more  commonly  associated  with  black  male 


*Deceased. 
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The  Badgett  Sisters 


quartets  of  the  1 930s  and  ’40s.  The  Badgett  Sisters  are  among  the  very  few 
groups — most  of  whom  are  male — who  have  carried  the  tradition  into  the 
1990s. 

The  Badge  tts  learned  to  harmonize  under  the  tutelage  of  their  father, 
Mr.  Cortelyou  Badgett,  who  had  organized  Yanceyville’s  first  male  quartet 
in  the  1920s.  While  still  singing  with  this  group,  Mr.  Badgett  formed  a 
second  quartet  with  three  of  his  children  that  included  five-year-old 
Cleonia.  The  family  group,  calling  itself  the  Silvertone  Quartet,  performed 
at  Sunday  School  programs  and  church  homecomings  for  over  a decade. 

Mr.  Badgett  reorganized  the  family  singers  in  1944  to  feature  his 
younger  daughters  Celester  and  Connie,  along  with  Cleonia  and  himself. 
Under  his  expert  instruction,  the  sisters  became  polished  performers, 
developing  a distinctive  sound  that  blended  the  excitement  ofjubilee  with 
the  stateliness  of  the  older  hymn  and  spiritual  traditions. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  younger  sisters  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
the  family  kept  up  their  harmonizing  during  frequent  visits.  They  reunited 
permanently  as  a group  in  the  mid-1970s  when  Ms.  Steadman  and  Ms. 
Sellars  returned  to  live  in  Caswell  County.  In  1978,  Cortelyou  Badgett 
passed  away,  but  the  sisters  decided  to  keep  the  group  going  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  beloved  father.  They  rearranged  the  voice  parts  with  Ms. 
Sellars  taking  her  father’s  part.  They’ve  been  going  strong  ever  since. 

The  Badgett  Sisters  have  performed  at  countless  school,  community, 
and  church  events  over  the  years.  Since  1985,  they  have  been  mainstays  of 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council’s  popular  Black  Folk  Heritage  Tour,  which 
showcases  the  traditional  performing  arts  of  the  state’s  African-American 
heritage.  They’ve  also  appeared  at  prestigious  festivals  outside  North 
Carolina  and  were  featured  on  the  World  Music  Institute’s  Voices  of  the 
Americas  program.  This  fall,  they  will  appear  in  a special  series  of  traditional 
music  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall.  In  1987,  the  Badgett  Sisters  recorded  an 
album  of  their  songs  entitled  The  Voice  That  Refused  to  Die. 

The  Badgett  Sisters  have  touched  many  lives  with  their  powerful 
message  and  singing  style.  They  are  honored  today  for  their  artistry, 
devotion  to  tradition,  and  joyful  sharing  of  their  special  gifts. 


Walker  Calhoun 
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Walker  Calhoun 
Dance  and  Song  Leader 
Cherokee,  Qualla  Boundary 
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Walker  Calhoun 


Walker  Calhoun  receives  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  for 
teaching  and  preserving  the  traditional  culture  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians.  Born  and  raised  in  the  Big  Cove  community  on  the 
Qualla  Reservation,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  kept  alive  ancient  and  endangered 
ceremonial  arts  and  customs.  In  addition,  he  is  a respected  medicine  man 
and  spiritual  leader  who  is  highly  knowledgeable  of  Cherokee  history,  lore, 
religious  practices,  and  herbal  healing. 

Since  the  arrival  of  British  and  European  colonists  in  North  America, 
beginning  five  centuries  ago,  American  Indian  culture  has  been  under 
constant  assault.  Many  tribes  were  annihilated,  while  many  others  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  native  languages  and  traditions.  The  majority  of  Cherokee 
people  who  inhabited  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  were 
removed  from  their  homes  in  the  mid-1 830s  and  resettled  in  the  Oklahoma 
Territory.  The  infamous  forced  march  west  became  known  as  “The  Trail 
of  Tears.” 

A few  Cherokee  families  evaded  the  soldiers  by  hiding  in  remote 
hollows  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  such  as  Big  Cove.  But  even  after 
the  Removal,  religious  missionaries  worked  to  eradicate  what  little  re- 
mained of  ceremonial  practices,  which  they  considered  to  be  pagan  in 
nature.  Ritual  dance  and  song  traditions  declined  so  rapidly  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  only  remnants  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the 
Cherokee  survived  in  outlying  sections  of  the  reservation  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

The  preservation  of  elements  of  traditional  Cherokee  culture  today  is 
owed  to  the  efforts  of  a few  individuals  such  as  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Will 
West  Long,  who  served  as  Mr.  Calhoun’s  mentor  and  teacher.  Mr.  Long  has 
been  credited  with  the  rescue  of  much  of  what  remains  of  traditional 
practices  indigenous  to  Big  Cove. 

Following  Mr.  Long’s  death  in  1947,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  several  of  his 
relatives  began  to  teach  ceremonial  dances  and  medicine  songs  to  the 
younger  generations.  He  also  organized  a dance  group  named  the  Raven 
Rock  Dancers,  which  continues  to  perform  at  pow-wows  and  special  events. 
At  an  historic  gathering  of  the  Eastern  and  Oklahoma  Cherokee  Indians, 
which  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  1984,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  upon 
to  lead  an  important  ceremonial  dance.  At  a subsequent  gathering  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  he  was  honored  with  the  first  Sequoyah  Award. 

Mr.  Calhoun  visits  Oklahoma  as  often  as  possible  to  share  traditional 
songs  and  dances  with  his  kindred  to  the  west.  He  in  turn  will  be  visited 
at  Big  Cove  this  summer  by  a group  of  Oklahoma  Cherokee,  who  will  help 
him  revive  the  ancient  Stomp  Dance  tradition  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  wife  Evelyn  have  raised  nine  children  and  they 
continue  to  look  after  a number  of  grandchildren. 


Earnest  East 
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Earnest  East 
Fiddler 

Pine  Ridge,  Surry  County 
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Earnest  East 


Earnest  East  is  a prominent  member  of  a remarkable  tradition  of  string 
music  that  has  grown  up  along  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border 
between  Mt.  Airy  and  Galax.  He  and  his  wife  Fanny  are  long-time  residents 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  secdon  of  Surry  County,  which  is  situated  a few  miles  west 
of  Mt.  Airy.  Since  the  1920s,  Mr.  East  has  played  music  with  the  finest 
musicians  and  stringbands  of  the  area,  including  the  legendary  banjoist 
Charlie  Lowe  and  the  renowned  Camp  Creek  Boys.  In  1 966,  he  formed  the 
Pine  Ridge  Boys,  a prize-winning  band  that  features  great  dance  music  and 
the  fine  harmony  singing  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Scotty  and  Patsy 
East 

Mr.  East  is  an  all-around  musician,  who  plays  the  fiddle,  banjo,  and 
guitar  with  exceptional  skill  and  artistry.  But  the  fiddle  is  his  first  love,  the 
instrument  he  has  chosen  to  play  in  most  of  the  groups  he’s  performed  with 
over  the  years.  Borrowing  from  the  best  of  the  local  players — he  learned  to 
fiddle  in  part  by  following  the  banjo  notes  of  Charlie  Lowe — and  from 
popular  recording  arUsts  such  as  “Fiddling”  Arthur  Smith,  he  employs  the 
entire  length  of  his  bow  to  produce  a powerful  driving  sound  with  his 
instrument.  His  style  has  been  called  “slip-chord”  fiddling,  a term  used  to 
describe  his  technique  of  sliding  into  a chord  or  “double-stop.”  When 
supported  by  the  superb  musicianship  of  fellow  band  members  on  banjo, 
guitar,  and  bass,  the  sound  is  truly  exhilarating  in  its  effect. 

The  Easts'  home  contains  a roomful  of  trophies  and  prize  ribbons  that 
Mr.  East  and  the  band  have  won  at  fiddlers’  contests,  including  the  famous 
Galax  and  Union  Grove  conventions.  They  have  also  performed  at 
prestigious  festivals  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  and  the  National  Folk  Festival. 

But  it  is  around  home  where  Earnest  East  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Boys 
with  Patsy  are  most  appreciated,  and  where  they  are  constantly  sought  after 
for  community  celebrations,  benefits,  and  fundraisers.  And  not  surpris- 
ingly, their  driving  sound  has  made  them  one  of  the  area’s  premier  square- 
dance  bands.  The  family  organizes  an  annual  New  Year’s  Eve  party  that 
keeps  neighbors  and  friends  dancing  until  midnight. 

Although  Mr.  East  is  accustomed  to  receiving  accolades  for  his  music, 
he  remains  a modest  man  who  happily  shares  his  gifts  with  everyone  who 
takes  an  interest.  Through  his  generosity  of  spirit  he  has  inspired  and 
helped  countless  younger  musicians  to  carry  on  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
richest  musical  traditions. 


Benton  Flippen 
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Benton  Flippen 
Fiddler 

Mt.  Airy,  Surry  County 


Along  with  fellow  Award  recipient  Earnest  East,  Benton  Flippen  is  one 
of  the  innovators  of  a distinctive  and  driving  style  of  oldtime  string  music 
that  has  brought  national  recognition  to  the  territory  between  Mt.  Airy, 
North  Carolina,  and  Galax,  Virginia.  Mr.  Flippen  is  celebrated  chiefly  for 
his  fiddle  playing,  but  he  is  also  admired  by  those  who  know  him  well  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  five-string  banjo  and  the  guitar. 

Mr.  Flippen  ranks  with  other  illustrious  players  from  the  area  such  as 
the  late  fiddler  Tommyjarrell  and  banjoist  Fred  Cockerham.  His  fiddling 
style  is  distinguished  by  his  unusual  fingering  patterns  and  his  effective 
use  of  slides  and  a strong  rhythmic  bowing  technique.  His  great  creativity 
has  enabled  him  to  compose  a number  of  memorable  tunes  and  to  render 
the  old  standards  with  noticeable  flair.  Several  of  his  fiddle  tunes  have 
entered  the  repertoires  of  some  of  the  best  oldtime  stringbands. 

Sought  out  by  younger  musicians  hoping  to  emulate  his  style,  Mr. 
Flippen  encourages  his  students  to  find  their  own  sound.  He  has  been 
known  to  say  that  “you  can’tjust  sound  like  the  other  man,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try.  And  you  shouldn’t.  Each  one’s  got  to  have  his  own  style.  It’s 
all  creamed  potatoes,  just  fixed  a little  different.” 
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Benton  Flippen 


Mr.  Flippen  first  learned  to  pick  the  banjo  as  a youngster  growing  up 
on  a Surry  County  farm.  He  took  up  the  fiddle  as  a young  man  and  soon 
became  associated  with  some  of  the  finest  musicians  and  stringbands  of  the 
area,  including  Glenn  McPeak  and  the  Green  Valley  Boys,  Leake  Caudill 
and  Esker  Hutchins,  and  the  legendary  Camp  Creek  Boys.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Smokey  Valley  Boys  since  the  early  1970s  and  has  led  the 
band  in  capturing  countless  prizes  at  fiddlers’  contests  around  the  region. 
The  band  continues  to  perform  regularly  at  festivals  and  community  events, 
and  they’ve  made  a number  of  respected  record  albums. 

It  maybe  fairly  said  that  Mr.  Flippen  is  a musician’s  musician.  Few  play 
with  the  devotion  and  intensity  that  he  brings  to  his  art.  He  is  a man  of  few 
words,  who  communicates  powerfully  and  eloquently  through  his  music. 

Mr.  Flippen  is  married  to  Lois  Arrington,  and  he  often  makes  music 
with  his  son  Larry,  who  is  a fine  guitar  player. 


Wilma  McNabb 
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Wilma  McNabb* 

Weaver 

Bellview,  Cherokee  County 


*Deceased 
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Wilma  McNabb 


Wilma  Hatchett  McNabb,  a native  of  Cherokee  County,  is  honored  for 
her  mastery  of  overshot  pattern  weaving,  which  is  performed  on  a large 
wooden  loom.  The  craft  requires  great  technical  knowledge  and  skill  as  well 
as  ample  time  to  practice  and  was  once  commonplace  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains;  indeed,  it  was  a virtual  necessity  for  farm  families 
who  first  settled  the  region.  But  by  the  turn  of  this  century,  it  had  already 
become  something  of  a lost  art. 

Mrs.  McNabb  was  born  and  raised  on  a farm  in  the  Bellview  section  of 
Cherokee  Countyjust  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Her  grandmother’s 
family,  the  Conleys,  had  moved  to  the  area  in  1839  and  were  professional 
weavers  of  coverlets  and  clothing.  The  craft  was  passed  on  to  her  mother, 
Sarah  Hatchett,  who  learned  to  weave  “linsey  woolsey”  for  sale  and  barter 
as  a young  girl.  Mrs.  McNabb  recalls  that  her  “mother  knew  how  to  do  most 
everything  indoors  and  outdoors  on  the  farm.  She  looked  after  shearing 
sheep,  plucking  feathers  from  geese  for  feather  beds — wool  for  spinning, 
knitting  socks  and  stockings.  We  had  an  oldtime  loom  for  weaving  blankets 
and  cloth.  I was  with  her  doing  most  everything.  I helped  Mother  make  the 
last  warp  she  put  on  the  loom.”  Sarah  Hatchett,  a good  friend  of  Mrs.  Olive 
Dame  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School,  later 
donated  the  old  loom  to  the  school’s  Log  Cabin  Museum. 

Though  a long-standing  tradition  in  her  family,  Mrs.  McNabb  did  not 
begin  to  weave  in  earnest  until  a revival  of  interest  in  handcrafts  was 
spurred  by  a group  of  outside  missionaries,  educators,  and  home  exten- 
sion agents  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s.  At  the  time,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  crafts  were  seen  as  a wholesome  way  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  native  mountaineers. 

In  1947,  Mrs.  Laura  Morgan  organized  the  Cherokee  County  Crafters 
to  help  supplement  the  meager  income  of  local  farm  families.  She  obtained 
the  use  of  a number  of  looms  from  her  sister  Lucy  Morgan,  who  had 
established  a craft  school  at  Penland,  North  Carolina.  In  1950,  Mrs. 
McNabb  was  awarded  a scholarship  by  the  Southern  Highland  Handicraft 
Guild  to  attend  the  Penland  school  to  further  develop  her  weaving  skills. 

In  the  years  since,  Mrs.  McNabb  has  made  several  dozen  coverlets  and 
a variety  of  other  weavings.  She  began  with  the  “Whig  Rose”  and  “Chariot 
Wheel”  patterns,  but  also  favors  such  designs  as  the  “Governor’s  Garden,” 
‘Young  Lover’s  Knot,”  “Honeysuckle  Twill,”  and  “Star  of  Bethlehem.”  She 
is  as  gracious  and  generous  with  her  time  as  she  is  talented  with  her  loom, 
and  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  she  continues  to  teach  younger  weavers  this 
difficult,  but  rewarding  craft. 

Mrs.  McNabb  was  ably  assisted  by  her  devoted  husband  Clyde  McNabb 
until  his  death  in  1984. 


Dellie  Norton 
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Dellie  Norton* 

Ballad  Singer 

Sodom  Laurel,  Madison  County 


*Deceased 
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Dellie  Norton  sings  the  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads  that  were 
carried  to  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  with  the  first  settlers  of  the 
region.  She  sings  in  the  traditional  way,  unaccompanied  and  with  richly 
ornamented  melodies,  and  her  repertoire  favors  old  songs  like  “Lord 
Bateman”  and  “House  Carpenter”  that  recall  events  of  the  deep  past. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  born  ninety-one  years  ago  in  the  picturesque 
community  of  Sodom  Laurel,  which  is  tucked  away  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Madison  County.  She  is  the  product  of  an  independent  and 
self-reliant  society  and  is  skilled  in  the  arts  of  pioneer  living.  She  is  an  expert 
canner,  spinner,  weaver,  quilter,  and  herbal  healer,  who  once  accompanied 
her  father,  an  herb  doctor,  on  searches  for  ginseng,  yellow  root,  and  other 
natural  remedies. 

She  learned  to  sing  as  a child  in  a part  of  the  country  where  the  English 
folksong  collector  Cecil  Sharp  once  observed  that  “singing  was  almost  as 
common  and  universal  a practice  as  speaking.”  She  takes  pride  in  singing 
the  ballads  in  the  manner  of  her  mother  and  father  from  whom  she  learned 
much  of  her  repertoire.  ‘You  can’t  hardly  change  a song,”  she  says,  “Itjust 
doesn’t  sound  right  if  you  put  something  to  it.”  She  fondly  recalls  the 
mornings  when  her  father  would  come  into  the  kitchen  before  daylight 
and  sing  and  pick  the  banjo  while  bacon  was  frying  on  the  cook  stove. 

Since  the  1960s  Mrs.  Norton  has  been  visited  by  numerous  folklorists, 
song  collectors,  and  film  crews  with  whom  she  is  unfailingly  kind  and 
generous.  Occasionally,  she  has  left  the  mountains  to  sing  for  audiences 
distant  from  home.  She  has  performed  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s 
Festival  of  American  Folklife,  the  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival  at 
Durham,  and  the  1982  World’s  Fair  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  She  has  also 
been  recorded  by  a number  of  folklorists.  A couple  of  her  songs  are  featured 
on  the  album  High  Atmosphere,  an  important  anthology  of  Appalachian 
music  produced  byjohn  Cohen. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  spent  most  of  her  life  farming  and  raising  a family  that 
includes  five  children  of  her  own  and  five  from  her  husband’s  previous 
marriage.  They  represent  only  a few  of  the  younger  folk  she  has  helped 
guide  through  life.  One  of  these  for  whom  she  has  been  especially 
influential  is  her  great  niece  Sheila  Adams,  a fine  singer  who  now  carries 
on  the  tradition  that  Dellie  Norton  has  so  lovingly  preserved  for  the  better 
part  of  this  century. 
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Sally  Parnell* 

Rag  Rug  Weaver 
Lexington,  Davidson  County 


*Deceased. 
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Rug  weaving  is  a long-lived  craft  tradition  in  North  Carolina,  a fact  that 
maybe  demonstrated  by  the  one  remarkable  life  of  Sally  Ferebee  Parnell.  At 
age  103,  Mrs.  Parnell  has  been  producing  colorful  rag  rugs  for  nearly 
ninety-five  years  from  her  farmhouse  in  Davidson  County. 

Mrs.  Parnell  learned  to  weave  rugs  by  closely  observing  her  mother 
practice  the  craft.  “When  I was  little,  I did  want  to  weave.  And  my  mother 
would  say,  ‘Well  now,  Sally,  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  your  legs  are  alitde  longer — 
that’ll  be  to  reach  the  pedal — and  your  arms  a little  stronger.  ’ And  so  when 
I got  big  enough  to  do  that,  I’ve  been  weaving  ever  since.” 

When  Mrs.  Parnell  began  to  make  rugs  of  her  own,  rug  weaving  was 
a salvage  craft.  The  materials  were  obtained  from  old  clothing,  some  of 
which  was  recycled  into  quilts,  and  most  of  the  rugs  were  used  by  the  family. 
But  circumstances  eventually  brought  her  weaving  skills  into  greater 
prominence.  Not  long  after  the  Second  World  War  her  husband  George 
Parnell  passed  away,  and  with  her  sons  still  in  the  service,  she  couldn’t 
manage  the  family  farm  by  herself.  She  turned  to  rug  weaving  to  help  make 
a living. 

At  first,  she  relied  on  the  old,  traditional  “hit  and  miss”  pattern,  but 
soon  developed  her  own  patterns  she  calls  “striped,”  “soup  pot,”  “plain,” 
and  “plain  with  colors.”  As  demand  for  her  rugs  increased,  she  began 
purchasing  remnants  from  the  local  textile  mills,  rather  than  having  to 
depend  on  other  people’s  rags  for  her  raw  materials. 

Once  the  materials  are  obtained,  Mrs.  Parnell  sorts  them  by  color,  cuts 
them  into  long  strips,  and  rolls  them  into  balls.  She  then  winds  the  strips 
onto  wooden  paddles  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  thrust  back  and  forth 
through  the  warp  threads  on  the  loom. 

Though  she  must  now  depend  on  the  assistance  of  her  daughter 
Carolyn  to  prepare  the  materials,  she  has  not  let  the  years  deter  her  from 
operating  her  business.  And  she  takes  pride  in  knowing  that  her  family  will 
carry  on  the  tradition.  She  notes  that  even  her  son  Douglas  weaves  at  least 
as  many  rugs  as  she  does  and  that  people  come  “from  Lord  knows  where, 
and  just  buy  them  by  the  truckload.” 
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The  1991  Folk  Heritage  Awards 

Effie  Rhodes  Bell 
Quilter 

Hampstead,  Pender  County 

Hazel  Rhodes  Reece 
Quilter 

Jacksonville,  Onslow  County 


Few  domestic  crafts  are  valued  so  much  as  quilts,  and  few  traditional 
art  forms  have  held  their  own  so  well  against  the  ravages  of  time,  technology, 
and  changing  fashion.  Though  these  forces  have  made  their  mark,  quilt 
making  remains  a popular  and  beloved  pursuit  among  women  of  almost 
every  race  and  class  in  America. 

The  tradition  flourishes  in  North  Carolina,  a fact  that  has  been  well 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  Quilt  Project.  Led  by  quilt  enthusiasts 
Ruth  Roberson  and  Erma  Kirkpatrick,  a team  of  folklorists  and  photogra- 
phers documented  more  than  10,000  quilts  in  the  state.  Their  work 
resulted  in  a major  exhibition  of  quilts  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  and  a beautiful  book,  North  Carolina  Quilts , which  was  published 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  in  1989. 

Sisters  Effie  Rhodes  Bell  and  Hazel  Rhodes  Reece  are  two  among 
hundreds  of  wonderful  North  Carolina  quilters.  They  are  from  “down  east” 
in  Pender  County  and  are  sixth-generation  craftswomen.  As  for  many  farm 
women  who  lived  through  the  Depression,  quilt  making  was  a necessity, 
“part  of  every  woman’s  life.”  Ruth  Roberson  notes  that  “farm  houses  of 
eastern  North  Carolina  were  neither  well  insulated  nor  well  heated,  and 
ready-made  blankets  were  a luxury  few  families  could  afford.  Scraps  from 
sewing  were  saved  to  piece  tops  for  quilts,  and  they  used  what  they  could 
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Effie  Rhodes  Bell 


Hazel  Rhodes  Reece 
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Hazel  Rhodes  Reece 
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Effie  Rhodes  Bell  8c  Hazel  Rhodes  Reece 

find  around  the  farm,”  including  printed  flour  and  feed  sacks,  sometimes 
even  the  small  cloth  bags  that  contained  Bull  Durham  smoking  tobacco. 

The  sisters  learned  to  quilt  as  youngsters  from  relatives  and  were 
especially  influenced  by  their  Aunt  Mary,  who  admonished  them  to  “always 
strive  to  do  it  a little  better  each  time.”  Now,  with  more  than  fifty  years  of 
experience,  they  create  their  own  designs  as  well  as  piece  traditional 
patterns.  They  take  their  inspiration  from  the  landscapes  of  home  and  from 
experiences  that  are  deeply  felt. 

Mrs.  Bell  combined  memory  images  of  the  wildflower  bouquets  she 
gathered  as  a child  with  a leaf  pattern  from  a sweet  gum  tree  to  create  her 
lovely  Autumn  Bouquet  quilt.  Another  original  design,  Summer  Leaves, 
appears  in  the  book  Prize  Country  Quilts,  published  by  Oxmoor  House  in 
1977.  Perhaps  her  most  notable  quilt  goes  by  the  name  Freedom  Star.  It 
commemorates  the  release  of  American  hostages  from  Iran  and  features 
symbols  for  both  the  hostages  and  the  soldiers  who  died  in  a rescue  attempt. 
It  will  be  featured  in  the  forthcoming  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Quilts, 
published  by  Abrams. 

Mrs.  Reece,  the  knee-baby  ‘next  to  the  youngest  child’  of  the  family,  has 
pursued  a more  public  role  than  her  older  sister.  She  has  taught  or 
demonstrated  quilting  for  many  years  at  Coastal  Carolina  College  and 
elsewhere,  competed  in  and  judged  countless  quilt  shows,  and  helped 
organize  the  first  Onslow  County  Museum  quilt  exhibition.  One  of  Mrs. 
Reece’s  recent  designs  is  named  Mary’s  Vineyard,  which  was  inspired  by 
her  Aunt  Mary’s  fondness  for  grapes  and  the  color  lavender.  She  made  the 
quilt  while  attending  to  her  aunt  during  the  final  years  of  her  life. 

The  quilt  making  of  Effie  Rhodes  Bell  and  Hazel  Rhodes  Reece  reflects 
lives  of  quiet  achievement,  like  so  many  women  who  make  the  world  a 
warmer  and  more  beautiful  place. 
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Lela  Brooks 

Tobacco  Twine  Crocheter 
Pembroke,  Robeson  County 


Many  generations  of  North  Carolinians  have  depended  on  tobacco 
to  make  a living  for  their  families.  The  successful  growing,  harvesting, 
and  curing  of  this  native  American  plant  is  extremely  labor  intensive, 
requiring  a large  number  of  precisely  timed  and  executed  operations. 
Not  surprisingly,  a whole  folk  culture  has  grown  up  around  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  the  crop. 

In  the  Saddletree  community  of  Robeson  County,  a young  Lela 
Hammonds,  the  daughter  of  a tobacco  grower  (and  Baptist  preacher), 
drew  upon  her  skills  as  an  expert  “stringer”  of  tobacco  leaves  to  master 
the  art  of  crochet  needlework.  The  stringing  of  tobacco  refers  to  the 
process  of  tying  pairs  of  freshly  picked  leaves  to  sticks  that  are  placed  in 
the  curing  barn  for  drying  and  seasoning.  Women  generally  performed 
this  task,  assisted  by  children  who  stood  by  and  handed  them  leaves.  Lela 
worked  as  a “hander”  as  a very  young  child  and  by  the  age  of  ten,  she  had 
begun  stringing.  “I  could  just  string  it  as  fast  as  two  could  have,”  she 
recollects.  Was  it  hard  work?  “We  didn’t  think  about  getting  tired  back 
then,”  she  says.  “We’d  fill  two  or  three  barns  a day.” 

Mrs.  Brooks  also  became  expert  at  a more  imaginative  use  of  the 
cotton  tobacco  twine,  which  was  bought  in  great  supply  for  the  harvest 
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season.  Her  mother  taught  her  to  crochet  intricate  designs  from  the 
strong,  slender  off-white  string,  which  came  on  large  spools  from  the 
hardware  store.  She  remembers  starting  out  with  what  she  calls  “mile  a 
minute  lace,”  which  was  commonly  attached  to  the  borders  of  dresses  and 
linens. 

Mrs.  Brooks  is  a Lumbee  Indian.  Robeson  County  is  home  to  more 
than  30,000  Indian  people.  When  she  entered  the  Indian  Normal  School 
(now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke)  she  learned  more 
crochet  patterns  and  techniques  in  home  economics  courses.  She  and 
her  classmates  worked  mainly  with  tobacco  twine.  “In  those  days,  you 
used  what  you  could,”  she  recollects. 

When  washed  and  bleached  to  an  ivory  white,  tobacco  twine  crochet 
work  looks  like  a delicate  indoor  snowfall  of  perfectly  patterned  flakes. 
Since  that  time  she  has  learned  to  create  numerous  rectangular  and 
circular  patterns,  such  as  the  Spider’s  Web,  which  adorn  bedspreads, 
dresser  scarves,  table  cloths  and  other  decorative  and  utilitarian  pieces. 

“Miss  Lela,”  as  she’s  affectionately  known  in  the  community,  has 
been  careful  to  pass  her  crochet  skills  to  her  children  and  grandchildren. 
And  she’s  taught  many  others  informally  in  her  home  and  through 
classes  at  Robeson  Technical  Institute.  At  eighty-five  years  of  age,  she 
shows  no  signs  of  setting  aside  her  remarkable  craftwork. 


Burlon  Craig 
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Burlon  Craig 
Potter 

Vale,  Lincoln  County 
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Pottery  making  is  one  of  mankind’s  oldest  and  most  essential  craft 
traditions.  In  North  America,  the  molding  and  firing  of  clay  have  been 
performed  for  several  millennia  and  began  with  the  many  Native  Ameri- 
can cultures  that  were  present  on  the  continent  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  European  and  British  colonists.  With  the  settlement  of  immi- 
grants from  abroad,  the  technique  of  wheel-thrown  or  turned  pottery 
production  was  introduced  to  the  “New  World.” 

By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  Anglo-  and  German-American  pot- 
ters in  North  Carolina  were  producing  earthenware  jugs,  jars,  crocks, 
and  other  vessels  used  primarily  for  food  storage  and  cooking.  The 
Carolina  Piedmont  was  the  principal  center  of  pottery  production  two- 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Moravians,  who  settled  near  present-day 
Winston-Salem,  were  potters  of  the  greatest  reputation.  They  produced 
a variety  of  earthenware  forms,  which  they  decorated  with  spectacular 
multicolored  floral  designs.  In  the  area  that  comprises  Randolph,  Moore, 
and  Chatham  counties,  a tradition  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  evolved  to 
serve  the  farm  community,  and  in  the  Catawba  Valley,  below  Hickory,  the 
use  of  an  alkaline-based  glaze  identified  the  stoneware  of  rural  potters 
from  this  region. 

Pottery  making  remained  a mostly  part-time  profession  up  until  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  After  1 900,  technological  advancements  brought 
improvements  in  food  preservation  methods,  which  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  crockery.  In  North  Carolina,  a number  of  production  potters 
responded  to  the  change  by  developing  a new  line  of  smaller,  decorative 
table  and  horticultural  ware.  Today  the  production  pottery  tradition  is 
stronger  than  ever  in  North  Carolina  and  has  produced  dozens  of 
exceptionally  proficient  “turners  and  burners.” 

Burlon  Craig  of  rural  Lincoln  County  exemplifies  the  best — and 
perhaps  last — of  the  nineteenth  century-style  farmer-potter  tradition.  He 
grew  up  in  the  heart  of  the  alkaline-glazed  stoneware  territory  in  the 
Catawba  Valley  and  learned  pottery  making  by  apprenticing  himself  to  a 
neighbor.  By  age  fifteen  he  was  setting  out  his  own  ware  with  the  other 
potters  of  the  area.  In  1945  he  purchased  his  home,  shop,  and  kiln  from 
potter  Harvey  Reinhardt. 

As  pottery  scholar  Charles  Zug  has  noted,  Mr.  Craig’s  “materials  and 
methods  are  little  changed  from  those  he  first  learned  over  fifty  years  ago. 
He  digs  his  clay  from  bottomland  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawba 
River  . . . still  works  on  a treadle-wheel . . . crushes  the  glass  [for  the  glaze 
solution]  in  a water-powered  trip-hammer  mill  built  across  a branch  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pasture  . . . and  burns  the  pottery  in  his  huge  [wood- 
fired]  groundhog  kiln.”  He  accomplishes  it  all  with  the  steadfast  support 
of  his  wife  Irene. 
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In  1983  Mr.  Craig  received  the  National  Heritage  Fellowship  Award, 
an  honor  bestowed  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  but  his 
reputation  was  already  firmly  established.  A kiln  opening  at  the  Craig 
shop  attracts  hundreds  of  collectors,  who  deplete  his  inventory  in  a 
matter  of  a few  minutes.  A man  of  great  warmth  and  modesty,  Mr.  Craig 
looks  upon  the  spectacle  with  a mixture  of  amazement  and  perplexity. 
“Sometimes  I just  get  to  studying,”  he  says.  “I  sort  of  hate  that  some  of  the 
old  people  weren’t  still  living  to  see  what  it  amounted  to.  They  worked 
at  it  all  their  lives  and  didn’t  have  anything,  didn’t  make  anything  out  of 
it.  I just  wish  they  could  have  lived  to  see  it  like  it  is  today.” 
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The  Menhaden  Chanteymen 
Worksong  Singers 
Beaufort,  Carteret  County 


The  Menhaden  Chanteymen:  Front:  John  Henry  Pritchett  John  Jones, 
Howard  Wilson.  Second  row:  Raymond  Taylor,  Ernest  Davis,  Leroy 
Cox.  Third  row:  Wesley  Ingram,  Garland  Fulcher,  John  Simmons,  Jr. 
Fourth  row:  Buddy  Parker,  Garfield  Ellison,  John  Bell,  William  Henry. 
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For  more  than  a century,  folklorists  and  ballad  hunters  have  mined 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  for  folksongs  and  traditional  crafts, 
virtually  unaware  that  such  treasures  could  be  found  in  abundance  along 
the  watery  byways  of  the  coast.  Many  of  the  richest  folk  traditions  in  the 
state  are  associated  with  maritime  occupations,  or  “working  the  water,” 
as  people  say. 

In  the  town  of  Beaufort  in  Carteret  County,  commercial  fishing 
enterprises  have  long  operated  fleets  to  net  huge  catches  of  menhaden 
or  shad  fish,  as  they’re  more  commonly  called  by  the  local  fishermen.  In 
processing  facilities  along  the  water,  the  fish  are  converted  to  a remark- 
able variety  of  uses  from  feeds  and  fertilizers  to  paints  and  perfumes. 

The  ship-board  crews  employed  by  the  fisheries  have  been  predomi- 
nantly black  over  the  years,  and  the  work  assigned  to  them  has  been 
physically  demanding.  Menhaden  are  caught  by  quickly  encircling  large 
schools  of  fish  in  two  small  “purse”  boats,  which  surround  the  fish  with 
their  nets.  This  purse  seine  must  be  pulled  tight  or  “hardened,”  drawing 
it  in  from  the  bottom  in  order  to  capture  the  fish  and  lift  them  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A special  “scoop”  net  then  brings  the  catch  to  the 
hold  of  the  main  fishing  vessel.  Since  the  mid-1950s,  this  work  has  been 
performed  with  the  aid  of  hydraulic  winches  and  lifters;  prior  to  this  time 
it  was  done  by  hand.  As  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a catch  to  exceed 
100,000  fish,  hardening  the  net  required  great  strength  and  coordina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  crew. 

To  help  ease  and  pace  this  extraordinary  labor,  the  men  sang 
chanteys  or  worksongs.  Generally  a leader  would  sing  out  the  first  line  of 
the  song  by  himself,  to  be  answered  with  another  line  sung  in  harmony 
by  the  rest  of  the  crew.  The  songs  or  lines  were  drawn  from  many  sources, 
including  hymns  and  gospel  songs,  blues,  and  barbershop  quartet  songs, 
and  were  often  improvised. 

Folklorists  Michael  and  Debbie  Luster,  hired  by  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  in  1988  to  survey  the  folk  culture  of  Carteret  County,  were 
fascinated  by  what  they’d  heard  of  the  chantey-singing  tradition.  They 
arranged  a gathering  of  about  a dozen  retired  fishermen,  hoping  that  a 
few  might  be  able  to  recall  verses  or  even  perform  some  of  the  old  songs. 
Though  they  had  not  sung  together  in  more  than  thirty  years,  the  singers 
found  their  parts  with  ease.  The  lines  were  recollected  almost  effortlessly 
when  they  began  to  pantomime  the  action  of  working  the  net. 

The  great  success  of  the  venture  persuaded  the  men  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  perform  in  public  at  an  event  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Maritime  Museum  in  Beaufort.  This  reunion  concert  brought 
misty  eyes  to  the  audience  and  singers  alike  and  renewed  the  pride  of  the 
community  in  these  beautiful  sounds  that  once  rolled  across  the  water. 
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Since  that  memorable  occasion,  the  Menhaden  Chanteymen,  as  they 
like  to  be  called  now,  have  been  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  They  have 
performed  for  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  have  been  featured 
on  national  television  and  radio.  And  every  Friday  night  they  gather  at 
the  parish  house  of  St.  Stephen’s  Congregational  Church  in  Beaufort  to 
sing  for  themselves  and  to  share  the  fellowship  wrought  by  decades  of 
rugged  camaraderie  at  sea. 
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Quay  Smathers 

Shape  Note  Singing  Leader 

Dutch  Cove,  Hayivood  County 
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Quay  Smathers  has  been  playing  and  singing  the  traditional  music  of 
western  North  Carolina  for  over  sixty-five  years.  And  for  much  of  that 
time  he’s  been  a leading  force  for  its  preservation.  His  love  of  the  oldtime 
music  embraces  both  the  secular  and  sacred  traditions  in  the  region.  The 
Dutch  Cove  Stringband,  which  he  formed  with  his  three  daughters, 
encouraged  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  older-style  stringband  music, 
which  had  begun  to  lose  ground  to  more  modern  bluegrass  sounds. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Smathers  struggled  to  keep  alive  the  tradition 
of  Christian  Harmony  singing,  which  he’d  learned  as  a child  in  Haywood 
County.  Christian  Harmony  refers  to  a popular  hymnal,  first  published  in 
1866  by  William  Walker,  one  of  the  South’s  best-loved  composers  of 
sacred  songs.  It  employs  the  “shape  note”  system  of  musical  notation, 
which  originated  in  colonial  times  to  promote  Christian  hymnody 
among  the  common  folk.  The  system  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
rural  South  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  aid  of  itinerant  singing 
school  masters  and  camp  meeting  revivals. 

In  shape  note  composition,  each  pitch  in  the  musical  scale  is  signified 
by  a distinct  shape,  such  as  a diamond  or  rectangle,  and  is  assigned  a 
syllable— “do,”  “re,”  “mi,”  “fa,”  “sol,”  “la,”  “ti”— which  is  traditionally 
vocalized  through  the  first  reading  of  the  song.  The  extra  visual  and 
auditory  cues  associated  with  the  shape  note  system  enable  singers  to  read 
written  melody  and  harmony  lines  with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Smathers  learned  to  sing  shape  notes  from  his  mother  and  at 
singing  schools.  His  singing  style  is  deliberate  in  tempo,  intense,  and 
subtly  ornamented.  His  daughter  Liz  describes  it  as  “steady  and  slow.  He 
makes  each  note  as  much  a gem  as  he  can.  My  daddy  still  fights  for  that 
quality,”  she  says. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  interest  in  shape  note  singing  fell  off 
significantly,  and  there  was  concern  that  the  tradition  would  die  entirely 
in  western  North  Carolina.  The  once  popular  Christian  Harmony  “sings” 
at  Morning  Star  Methodist  Church  in  Canton  and  at  the  elementary 
school  in  Etowah  had  begun  to  attract  a mere  handful  of  the  faithful.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  Smathers  became  a tireless  advocate  and  teacher  of  the 
tradition.  He  taught  and  encouraged  his  children  to  sing  shape  notes  and 
traveled  regularly  outside  the  area  to  conduct  workshops  and  classes  at 
places  such  as  Mars  Hill  and  Berea  colleges.  As  a direct  result  of  his  efforts, 
more  and  more  visitors  from  outside  the  community  began  attending  the 
song  services. 

As  a teacher,  Mr.  Smathers  maintains  rigorous  standards.  He  expects 
his  students  to  learn  the  history  of  the  Christian  Harmony  tradition  and  to 
sing  in  the  styles  of  their  elders.  “If  I teach  it  I want  to  teach  it  right.  If  some 
of  these  younger  singers  can  hear  some  of  these  older  ones,  then  it  will 
begin  to  rub  off  on  them  and  they  are  going  to  understand  all  about  it.” 
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At  age  seventy-six,  Mr.  Smathers  is  still  making  music  with  his  family 
and  leading  the  Christian  Harmony  sings  at  Morning  Star  Church  and  at 
Etowah.  His  music  is  featured  on  several  sound  recordings  and  documen- 
tary films. 
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Thurman  Strickland 
Basket  Maker 
Smithfield,  Johnston  County 
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Like  pottery  making,  basketry  is  an  ancient  craft  that  has  developed 
throughout  the  world.  In  North  Carolina,  baskets  were  once  indispens- 
able to  the  agricultural  and  fishing  economies  of  Native  Americans  and 
later  settlers.  They  were  needed  for  gathering  crops  from  fields  and 
vegetable  gardens,  collecting  eggs,  catching  fish,  transporting  produce 
and  baked  goods,  and  for  a variety  of  domestic  chores  such  as  sewing  and 
laundry. 

Thurman  Strickland,  a farmer  from  near  Smithfield  in  Johnston 
County,  is  a master  basket  maker,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  practice  the 
craft  seriously  until  after  he  had  retired.  Mr.  Strickland  was  raised  on  a 
farm  and  as  a young  boy  he  observed  his  father  make  a variety  of 
utilitarian  baskets  from  oak  splits.  Following  in  his  dad’s  footsteps,  he 
farmed  for  himself  for  about  thirty  years  before  going  into  the  carpentry 
business  with  his  brother.  When  his  wife  became  ill  several  years  later,  he 
devoted  himself  full-time  to  her  care. 

It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  Mr.  Strickland’s  dormant  knowl- 
edge of  basket  making  was  awakened  by  his  daughter  Tamara.  On  a 
weekend  visit  home,  she  showed  him  materials  from  a basket  weaving 
class  she  was  taking,  hoping  to  interest  her  father  in  the  craft.  Mr. 
Strickland  regarded  the  imported  reeds  she  displayed  with  a disapprov- 
ing eye  and  told  her  that  to  make  a basket  that  would  truly  last,  she  must 
use  the  wood  of  a white-oak  tree.  He  advised  her  to  “go  cut  down  a tree,” 
but  later  thought  better  of  it  and  decided  to  do  it  himself.  So  began  Mr. 
Strickland’s  career  as  a basket  maker. 

Basket  making  with  traditional  materials  and  methods  is  difficult  and 
time  consuming.  Though  the  weaving  process  may  appear  to  require  the 
most  skill,  the  greater  part  of  the  effort  goes  to  the  preparation  of  the 
materials.  “It  takes  a whole  lot  of  time,”  says  Mr.  Strickland.  “If  you  don’t 
have  time,  there’s  no  need  starting  into  it.  And  also,  to  have  patience 
helps  out  a whole  lot.  Patience  and  time.”  Considerable  experience  is 
needed  just  to  identify  a suitable  tree,  which  Mr.  Strickland  accomplishes 
by  carefully  scrutinizing  the  bark. 

Once  a tree  is  selected  and  felled,  it’s  cut  into  sections,  quartered, 
and  split  into  narrow,  pliable  strips,  or  “splits,”  from  which  the  baskets  are 
woven.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Strickland  has  perfected  his  skills  by  combin- 
ing his  traditional  knowledge  of  basket  making,  which  he  gained  from  his 
father,  with  book  research.  He  weaves  a number  of  traditional  forms, 
including  egg,  shuck,  corn,  and  gizzard  baskets,  but  also  experiments 
with  newer  designs.  One  of  his  most  popular  is  the  “key”  basket,  which  is 
made  to  hang  on  the  wall  next  to  the  door.  Mr.  Strickland  frequently  adds 
decoration  to  his  baskets  by  coloring  some  of  the  splits  with  his  own 
walnut  and  pokeberry  vegetable  dyes. 
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With  the  decline  of  the  family  farm  and  the  ready  availability  of 
inexpensively  mass-produced  farm  implements,  traditional  basket  mak- 
ing is  in  danger  of  becoming  a lost  art.  Mr.  Strickland  has  worked  hard 
to  promote  the  craft  by  sharing  his  knowledge  with  others.  An  expert 
demonstrator,  he  was  a regular  participant  in  the  Folk  Arts  in  North 
Carolina  Schools  program  and  has  been  featured  in  many  public  events, 
including  the  Eno  River  Festival  in  Durham.  His  efforts  and  commitment 
have  brought  personal  rewards.  “I’ve  got  a lot  of  happy  moments  out  of 
it,”  he  has  said.  “There  ’ s been  times  when  it  would  have  been  pretty  rough 
with  me  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  weaving  a basket.  Seems  like  I can  forget  all 
my  troubles  when  I get  on  basket  weaving.” 
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Joe  and  Odell*  Thompson 
Banjo  Players  and  Fiddlers 
Mebane,  Alamance  County 


It  is  not  widely  known  in  this  day  that  the  fiddle  and  banjo  were 
commonly  played  by  African  Americans  from  slavery  times  to  well  into 
this  century.  The  two  instruments  in  combination  once  provided  much 
of  the  dance  music  for  the  balls  and  frolics  of  both  white  and  black 
Southerners.  And  thousands  of  dance  tunes — waltzes,  schottisches,  and 
reels — were  adapted  and  composed  for  the  fiddle  and  banjo. 

Scholars  have  long  established  the  African  origins  of  the  banjo,  the 
prototype  of  which  was  made  of  hollow  gourds  and  animal  hides.  The 
fiddle,  of  course,  is  the  familiar  name  for  the  European  violin,  which  was 
brought  by  early  settlers  from  the  British  Isles  and  Germany.  No  one 
knows  exactly  when  or  how  the  instruments  were  first  played  together, 
but  it  was  a marriage  of  two  radically  different  cultural  traditions,  giving 
rise  to  one  of  America’s  first  truly  indigenous  musical  forms. 

Joe  and  Odell  Thompson  are  among  the  few  “oldtime”  stringband 
musicians  still  active  in  the  South.  They  are  first  cousins  who  make  their 
homes  near  the  Alamance  and  Orange  County  line  north  of  Mebane. 
Born  and  raised  on  farms  in  the  area  (Odell  in  1911;  Joe  in  1918),  they 
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grew  up  helping  their  parents  tend  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat.  Music  making  was  much  valued  in  their  households,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  banjo  and  fiddle  could  be  heard  often  in  the  evenings  and 
on  weekends,  whenever  the  work  was  done.  Joe  and  Odell’s  fathers, 
Walter  and  John  Arch  Thompson,  were  constantly  sought  after  by 
neighbors,  black  and  white,  to  play  for  square  dances. 

The  Thompson  boys  soon  began  performing  at  Saturday  night 
dances  with  their  dads.  Joe  recalls  taking  his  position  in  the  doorway 
between  rooms  filled  with  dancing  couples.  “We  were  playing  [four-  and 
eight-hand  square  dance]  sets — I was  only  seven  years  old.  We  had 
straight  chairs  and  my  feet  couldn’t  touch  the  floor.  And  we  were 
running  them  folks,  man,  a half  an  hour.” 

As  popular  tastes  in  music  and  dancing  changed  through  the  years, 
there  was  less  call  for  fiddlers  and  banjo  players.  Joe  played  his  fiddle  at 
dances  and  parties  throughout  the  1920s  and  ’30s,  while  Odell  took  up 
the  guitar  and  learned  the  blues.  But  the  Thompsons’  love  of  the  oldtime 
dance  music  persisted  in  more  private  settings,  and  they  continued  to 
perform  favorite  traditional  standards  such  as  “Georgia  Buck”  and  “Hook 
and  Line”  at  home  and  family  reunions. 

The  early  1970s  brought  a revival  of  interest  in  African-American 
folk  music  traditions.  The  Thompsons  were  “discovered”  by  folklorists 
who  encouraged  them  to  play  publicly  again,  only  this  time  for  predomi- 
nately white  audiences  at  folk  festivals  and  special  events.  In  recent  years 
they’ve  appeared  at  the  National  Folk  Festival  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
the  Festival  of  American  Fiddle  Tunes  in  Washington  state,  and  New 
York’s  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Thompsons’  playing  is  still  as  inspired  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  love  and  support  of  their  wives  Susie  and 
Pauline.  Their  dynamic  instrumental  styles  and  soaring  vocals  still  pack 
plenty  of  punch,  and  continue  to  bring  attention  to  the  rich  tradition  of 
African-American  stringband  music  in  the  South. 
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The  1992  Folk  Heritage  Awards 

Bertie  Dickens* 

Banjo  Player 

Eunice,  Alleghany  County 


The  important  role  that  women  have  played  in  preserving  the 
ballads,  folksongs,  and  sacred  songs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  has 
lately  come  to  be  acknowledged  and  documented.  Less  attention  has 
been  given  to  women’s  contributions  to  the  instrumental  music  tradi- 
tions of  the  region.  Through  the  generations,  female  fiddlers,  banjo 
players,  and  guitarists  have  mastered  the  repertoire  and  techniques  of 
oldtime  music  and  have  inspired  and  entertained  their  friends  and 
families. 

Born  in  Grayson  County7,  Virginia,  in  1902,  Bertie  Dickens  has  lived 
most  of  her  life  in  the  community  of  Ennice  in  .Alleghany  Count}’,  North 
Carolina.  The  stringband  music  traditions  of  this  area  are  among  the 
richest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  South.  Mrs.  Dickens’s  father,  Sid 
Caudill,  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  fiddlers  of  his  generation,  and 
he  welcomed  musicians  to  the  family  home.  Recalls  Mrs.  Dickens,  “A 
bunch  of  them,  they’d  come  there  at  my  daddy’s,  sit  up  about  all  night 
long  and  play.  Just  fiddle  and  banjo,  they  didn't  even  have  a guitar.  It  was 
like  having  a fiddlers’  convention  every  weekend.” 

Raised  in  this  musical  environment,  Mrs.  Dickens  learned  to  play  the 
fiddle  and  banjo  as  a young  child.  She  proved  to  have  a special  touch  on 
the  banjo  and  learned  both  the  oldtime  clawhammer  style  as  well  as  a two- 
finger  up-picking  technique  that  is  heard  only  rarely  in  the  region  today. 
She  chooses  her  notes  carefully,  playing  only  those  that  are  essential  to 
convey  the  melody.  She  fills  in  behind  the  melody  with  a complex  and 
lilting  rhythmic  accompaniment  that  is  perfect  to  dance  to.  Her  style  has 
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been  described  by  fellow  musician  and  friend  Alice  Gerrard  as  “sparse  and 
beautiful,  like  Bert  herself,  with  a classic  dignity  and  sound.” 

Mrs.  Dickens  has  never  sought  a career  as  a professional  musician, 
though  in  her  younger  years  she  performed  with  other  local  players  at 
dances,  cornshuckings,  woodcuttings,  and  fiddlers’  conventions.  The 
music  that  she  played  in  a stringband  with  her  brother,  Joe,  is  fondly  and 
respectfully  remembered  by  the  older  residents  in  the  area. 

Now  eighty-nine  years  old,  Mrs.  Dickens  stays  close  to  home.  She  and 
her  husband  Marvin  plant  a garden  every  year  and  attend  to  the  numerous 
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chores  required  to  maintain  their  small,  well-kept  farm  in  Ennice.  She  still 
finds  time  to  accommodate  visitors  who  want  to  hear  a tune.  And  she  has 
not  lost  her  ability  to  provide  beautiful  accompaniment  with  her  Gibson 
banjo  to  any  fiddler  who  shares  her  repertoire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  have  raised  four  children  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  their  grand-  and  great-grandchildren.  In  November,  the  family 
will  gather  to  celebrate  the  couple’s  seventieth  wedding  anniversary. 
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Emma  Dupree* 
Herbalist 

Falkland,  Pitt  County 
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It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  people  in  rural  North  Carolina  entrusted 
their  health  to  persons  who  practiced  herbal  medicine.  Traditional  healers 
and  midwives  were  indispensable  to  communities  without  access  to 
professional  health  care.  Mrs.  Emma  Dupree  is  an  herbalist  of  great  renown 
in  her  section  of  Pitt  County. 

Born  in  the  little  community  of  Falkland  on  July  4, 1897,  the  seventh 
child  in  a family  of  eighteen,  Mrs.  Dupree  always  knew  she  was  special. 
“They  say  the  seventh  one  will  be  overendowed  in  everything,”  she  says.  “I 
was  a different  child.  People  talked  and  I listened  and  my  heart  was  big 
enough  to  hold  all  that.  I was  strong  in  my  talking.  I wasjust  born  to  that.” 

According  to  folklorist  Karen  Baldwin  of  East  Carolina  University, 
what  Mrs.  Dupree  was  bom  to  was  “a  tradition  of  knowing  about  the 
curative  and  preventative  uses  of  the  natural  pharmacopeia  wThich  grew7 
along  the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  branches  and  the  Tar  River.”  As  a young 
child  she  developed  an  unquenchable  fascination  with  plants  and  their 
medicinal  properties.  She  spent  endless  hours  roaming  the  woods  gather- 
ing leaves,  bark,  stems,  and  seeds  which  she  collected  in  a sack.  “The  woods- 
gal,  that’s  what  they  called  me.  They’d  say,  here  comes  that  little  medicine 
thing.” 

She  developed  a deep  knowledge  of  the  healing  effects  of  native  herbs 
and  plants,  wrhich  gained  her  a wide  following  in  the  community.  “There 
wrasn’t  nobody  sick  nowhere  around  me,  around  Falkland,  white  or 
colored,  but  that  I wouldn’t  be  there,”  she  told  Dr.  Baldwin.  For  most  of  this 
century  she  has  prepared  special  teas  and  her  “nine-herb”  tonic  and 
dispensed  them  in  pickle  and  mayonnaise  jars  brought  to  her  by  her 
patients.  She  issues  instructions  for  their  use  verbally.  “I  give  the  label  with 
my  mouth,”  she  explains.  Says  Dr.  Baldwin,  “Mrs.  Dupree  is  always  grateful 
for  contributions  of  ingredients  she  needs  for  her  preparations — honey, 
molasses,  brown  sugar,  rock  candy,  horehound,  lemons,  vinegar,  and 
mineral  wTater — but  she  does  not  exchange  her  help  for  money.” 

Mrs.  Dupree  cultivates  most  of  the  herbs  and  plants  she  uses  in  her 
tonics  and  teas.  Her  garden  pharmacy  includes  sage,  double  tansy,  rabbit 
tobacco,  sweet  flag,  pokeweedjimsonweed,  white  mint,  mullein,  maypop, 
catnip,  horseradish,  sassafras,  and  silkweed.  In  her  backyard  she  grows  a 
special  tree,  w7hich  she  calls  her  healing  berry  tree.  “Now  that  tree,  I don’t 
knowof  another  name  for  it,  but  it’s  in  the  old-fashioned  Bible  . . . and  the 
seed  for  it  came  from  Rome.” 

Eventually,  Mrs.  Dupree’s  reputation  brought  her  to  the  attention  of 
physicians  and  medical  anthropologists  at  East  Carolina  University’s 
School  of  Medicine.  A video  documentary  titled  Little  Medicine  Thing  was 
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produced  to  capture  something  of  Mrs.  Dupree’s  philosophy  and  practice 
of  herbal  medicine,  and  is  regularly  shown  to  medical  students. 

Described  as  a treasure  by  those  who  know  her,  Mrs.  Dupree  has 
helped  countless  people  throughout  her  long  lifetime.  Her  wisdom, 
expertise,  and  human  relations  skills  are  far  from  out  of  date. 
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The  Five  Royales 
Rhythm  and  Blues  Artists 
Winston-Salem,  Forsyth  County 


The  Five  Royales:  Robert  Burris,  Obadiah  Carter,  John  Tanner,  James 
Moore,  Eugene  Tanner. 


Forty  years  ago,  five  young  men  from  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, traveled  to  New  York  City  to  record  for  the  Apollo  Records  label.  It 
was  a heady  experience  for  a talented  homegrown  gospel  quintet  named 
the  Royal  Sons.  Comprised  of  brothers  Johnny  and  Eugene  Tanner, 
Lowman  Pauling,  Obadiah  Carter,  andjimmy  Moore,  the  Royal  Sons  had 
a gospel  sound  to  match  the  most  popular  groups  of  the  day. 

After  the  group  sang  several  gospel  songs,  the  Apollo  management 
wanted  the  Royal  Sons  to  try  a rhythm  and  blues  number.  As  it  happened, 
Lowman  Pauling  had  penned  a couple  of  secular  songs,  ‘You  Know  I 
Know”  and  “Courage  to  Love,”  which  the  group  recorded  with  the 
backing  of  the  label’s  studio  musicians.  The  songs  were  released  on  disk 
in  the  fall  of  1952.  ‘You  Know  I Know”  became  a hit,  and  the  follow-up 
“Baby  Don’t  Do  It”  topped  the  R & B charts. 

The  success  of  these  records  persuaded  the  Royal  Sons  to  devote 
their  full  energies  to  rhythm  and  blues  and  to  change  their  name  to  “The 
Five  Royales.”  With  the  support  of  the  Apollo’s  publicity  department,  the 
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group  took  to  the  road.  They  appeared  at  the  top  black  clubs  and  theaters 
throughout  the  country,  including  New  York’s  Apollo  Theatre,  Atlanta’s 
Royal  Peacock  Club,  and  San  Francisco’s  Fillmore  Auditorium.  The 
Royales’  management  estimated  that  the  group  performed  before  a 
million  people  a year  in  the  early  to  mid-1950s. 

The  story  of  The  Five  Royales  is  a study  in  the  evolution  of  traditional 
African-American  vocal  music.  Their  style  is  solidly  rooted  in  the  gospel 
and  spiritual  harmonies  they  perfected  as  youngsters  in  the  1940s, 
singing  in  churches  and  on  street  corners.  Their  transition  to  R & B was, 
in  the  words  of  writer  Danny  Adler,  marked  by  a refusal  “to  dilute  their 
style  to  sound  like  most  other  groups  who  cultivated  the  smooth  appeal 
of ‘The  Ink  Spots,’  ‘The  Ravens’ and ‘The  Orioles’ [choosing  instead]  to 
develop  a hard-edged  urgency  which  kept  their  sound  fresh.” 

The  Five  Royales  were  a powerful  influence  on  other  R Sc  B artists 
who  were  at  the  formative  stage  of  their  careers.  James  Brown  and  his 
Famous  Flames  borrowed  heavily  from  the  group’s  performing  style,  and 
Brown  made  a huge  hit  from  the  Lowman  Pauling  song  “Think.”  Ray 
Charles  was  another  admirer,  who  recorded,  along  with  Ike  and  Tina 
Turner,  the  Royales’  song  “To  Tell  the  Truth.” 

As  Johnny  Tanner  says,  “The  Five  Royales  were  before  their  time.” 
They  enjoyed  a long  ride  on  the  black  charts,  but  were  unable  to 
penetrate  the  white  pop  music  market.  The  group  went  through  a 
number  of  personnel  changes  as  it  progressed  through  the  1950s,  and 
finally  gave  up  the  road  in  the  early  ’60s.  One  of  its  last  dates  was  in  Dallas 
on  the  day  that  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  Most  of  the  members 
returned  to  quiet  lives  in  Winston-Salem.  Lowman  Pauling,  the  cel- 
ebrated songwriter  and  guitar  player  for  the  group,  died  in  1974. 

Beach  music  fans  and  popular  music  historians  have  begun  to  confer 
legendary  status  on  The  Five  Royales  in  recent  years.  And  their  contribu- 
tions have  become  better  known  at  home.  Last  year,  the  City  of  Winston- 
Salem  named  a street  for  the  group.  The  music  of  The  Five  Royales  lives 
on  through  a number  of  special  reissue  recordings  and  through  endur- 
ing hits  such  as  the  Lowman  Pauling  composition  “This  is  Dedicated  to 
the  One  I Love,”  so  successfully  covered  by  the  Shirelles  and  the  Mamas 
and  the  Papas. 
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Leonard  Glenn* 

Banjo  and  Dulcimer  Maker 
Laurel  Creek , Watauga  County 


*Deceased. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  have  nurtured  many 
great  folk  musicians  over  the  years,  including  Doc  Watson  and  Frank 
Proffitt.  Less  well  known  are  the  folk  craftsmen,  who  built  the  instru- 
ments used  by  many  of  the  fine  singers  and  players  since  the  area  was  first 
settled.  One  of  the  regions’s  most  respected  instrument  makers  is 
Leonard  Lucky  Glenn,  a resident  of  Watauga  County’s  Laurel  Creek 
community,  near  Beech  Mountain. 

Mr.  Glenn  began  building  the  traditional  mountain  banjo  as  a young 
man.  His  banjos  differ  significantly  in  design  and  construction  from  the 
modern  instruments  used  by  bluegrass  musicians.  They  are  made  almost 
entirely  of  wood — maple,  walnut,  and  cherry  mainly — and  feature  a 
small  head  of  animal  hide.  And  they  are  built  without  frets,  which  are 
used  on  most  banjos  to  regulate  the  noting.  In  fact,  this  style  of  banjo 
bears  kinship  to  the  instrument’s  closest  antecedent,  which  originated  in 
Africa  and  was  made  with  hollowed  gourds. 

Many  traditional  banjo  players  prefer  the  softer  sound  of  Mr.  Glenn’s 
instruments  to  the  ringing  out  of  the  heavy,  metallic  bluegrass-style 
banjo.  The  wood  and  skin  instruments  provide  perfect  accompaniment 
for  singing  with  family  and  friends.  And  the  absence  of  frets  allows  for  the 
sliding  and  shading  of  notes — qualities  that  also  fit  the  local  singing  style. 

Mr.  Glenn’s  father  made  banjos  and  undoubtedly  influenced  his  son 
in  this  direction.  However,  Leonard  Glenn’s  instrument  making  skills 
are  largely  self-taught.  He  began  building  dulcimers  in  the  1950s,  when 
the  instrument’s  popularity  was  boosted  by  postwar  folk  music  and  craft 
revivals.  “I  just  decided,”  he  said,  “to  get  me  some  wood  and  go  in  on  the 
dulcimer  business,  and  the  first  dulcimer  I ever  made  I just  studied  it  out 
for  myself  and  made  it.”  As  noted  by  his  son  Clifford,  who  has  also  taken 
up  the  instrument  making  craft  with  great  success,  “I  think  we  were  sort 
of  pioneers.  There  weren’t  many  making  the  dulcimer  back  then.” 

The  origins  of  the  Appalachian  dulcimer  are  not  well  documented, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  adapted  from  a German  instrument  that  made  its 
way  down  the  Great  Wagon  Road  from  Philadelphia  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  use  was  never  widespread,  but  it  nonetheless 
became  something  of  a symbol  of  mountain  culture.  It’s  a beautiful 
handcrafted  wooden  instrument  that  can  be  made  in  a variety  of  pleasing 
shapes,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  to  play.  Mr.  Glenn  speaks  of  Grandpa  Eli 
Presnell  getting  a dulcimer  pattern  from  a Kentuckian  who  passed 
through  in  the  mid-1800s.  He  made  one  for  his  son  Ninevah,  which  was 
later  copied  by  Mr.  Glenn’s  father. 

The  Glenns  are  expert  players  of  the  instruments  they  make  and  are 
regularly  asked  by  visitors  to  pick  a tune.  Leonard  Glenn  recalls  playing 
the  banjo  for  dances  as  a young  man,  often  without  the  accompaniment 
of  other  musicians. 
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For  years  now  Leonard  and  his  wife  Clara,  and  Clifford  and  his  wife 
Maybelle,  have  taught  and  entertained  a steady  stream  of  musicians  and 
school  children,  who  come  looking  for  a taste  of  the  oldtime  mountain 
culture.  They  are  unfailingly  generous  with  their  time  and  as  friendly  as 
can  be.  While  crafting  instruments  that  are  prized  for  their  superior 
sound,  they  can  be  credited  with  preserving  some  old  and  wonderful 
Appalachian  folk  arts. 
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Ray  Hicks 
Storyteller 

Beech  Creek,  Watauga  County 
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Ray  Hicks,  North  Carolina’s  celebrated  storyteller,  lives  atop  Beech 
Mountain  in  Watauga  County.  Though  his  homeplace  is  very  near 
Boone,  it  is  culturally  distant  from  the  fast-developing  college  town  down 
the  road.  He  and  his  wife  Rosa  live  in  a manner  more  common  to  the 
pioneer  than  the  modern  mountaineer.  A visitor  to  the  Hickses’  striking 
two-story  frame  house  is  likely  to  find  Rosa  busy  drying  apples  and 
“putting  up”  produce  from  the  garden,  while  Ray  entertains  a group  of 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  front  room. 

One  is  struck  first  by  Mr.  Hicks’s  physical  appearance:  his  lanky  frame 
approaching  seven  feet.  But  the  true  marvel  of  the  man  is  his  verbal 
presence.  He  speaks  a dialect  of  English  that  retains  much  of  the 
vocabulary,  phrasing,  expression,  and  accent  of  earlier  English  and 
Scotch-Irish  immigrants  to  the  region.  So  much  so  that  he  was  featured 
on  Robert  McNeil’s  PBS  series  The  Story  of  English. 

Mr.  Hicks  relishes  the  spoken  word  and  is  a natural  storyteller. 
Folklorist  and  former  director  of  the  Folk  Arts  Program  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Bess  Lomax  Hawes  has  said,  “There  isn’t  any 
other  Ray  and  never  has  been  another  Ray,  except,  maybe,  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  moves  into  a story  and  is  totally  engrossed.  He  talks 
about  the  characters  as  if  they’d  just  stepped  ’round  back  of  his  house,  or 
gone  up  the  road  a piece.” 

Mr.  Hicks  is  particularly  fond  of  telling  a group  of  stories  known  as 
Jack  Tales,  which  are  kin  to  the  well-known  stories  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk”  and  “Jack  and  the  Giant  Killer.”  The  tales  have  ancient 
antecedents  in  Celtic  and  European  folklore.  In  Ray’s  interpretations, 
which  may  take  the  better  part  of  an  hour  to  complete,  there  is  a 
wonderful  weave  of  fairy  tale  elements  with  realistic  trappings  of  South- 
ern Appalachian  culture. 

Less  well  known  are  Mr.  Hicks’s  musical  abilities.  He’s  a powerful 
singer  of  traditional  British  and  American  ballads  and  a soulful  har- 
monica player. 

The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  is  not  the  first  organization  to 
honor  Ray  Hicks.  In  1983,  he  received  the  National  Heritage  Fellowship 
Award  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Though  his  distaste 
for  traveling  limits  his  public  exposure,  Ray  has  appeared  in  a number  of 
film  documentaries  and  was  profiled  in  The  New  Yorker  magazine. 

Mr.  Hicks  does  regularly  perform  at  the  annual  National  Storytellers 
Festival  injonesborough,  Tennessee,  which  is  a good  place  to  experience 
first-hand  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  man.  The  event  attracts  large 
crowds  each  year  to  hear  the  country’s  best  storytellers,  and  Mr.  Hicks  is 
the  star  of  the  festival.  He  remains  at  the  forefront  of  a national 
revitalization  of  a venerable  art  form. 
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Algia  Mae  Hinton 
Buck  Dancer  and  Guitarist 
Zebulon,  Johnston  County 
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The  blues,  as  performed  by  guitarists,  harmonica  players,  and  singers 
in  rural  communities  throughout  Piedmont  and  eastern  North  Carolina, 
is  primarily  a form  of  dance  music.  For  Algia  Mae  Hinton  of  Johnston 
County,  blues  music  and  buckdancing  are  inseparable  from  one  another. 
As  she  herself  says,  “It  takes  both  to  make  it  sound  right.” 

Mrs.  Hinton  is  the  youngest  daughter  in  a large  family  of  music 
makers.  Her  mother,  Ollie  O’Neal,  was  a talented  musician  who  played 
guitar,  accordion,  autoharp,  harmonica,  and  jaw  harp.  She  taught  her 
children  music,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  Algia  Mae  could  play  the  guitar. 
By  the  time  she  had  reached  her  midteens,  she  was  able  to  entertain  at 
local  dances  and  houseparties. 

Mrs.  Hinton’s  passion  for  playing  music  was  exceeded  only  by  her 
love  of  dancing;  indeed,  her  mother  referred  to  her  as  “that  dancing 
girl.”  There  were  many  fine  dancers  in  her  family,  and  Mrs.  Hinton 
closely  observed  the  buckdancing  techniques  of  her  older  siblings, 
parents,  aunts,  and  uncles.  An  air  of  friendly  competition  prevailed 
within  the  family,  which  served  to  bolster  her  performance  skills.  She 
even  learned  to  execute  a buckdance  while  playing  a guitar  behind  her 
head,  never  missing  a step  or  a note! 

Mrs.  Hinton  remembers  her  parents,  and  the  music  making  and 
dancing  of  her  childhood,  with  deep  affection.  Since  leaving  home  to 
marry  and  start  a family  of  her  own,  life  has  been  much  harder.  Her 
husband’s  premature  death  left  her  alone  to  raise  seven  children  and 
dependent  on  seasonal  farm  work  in  tobacco,  cucumber,  and  sweet 
potato  fields  to  support  them.  Seven  years  ago,  on  a frigid  January  night, 
she  barely  escaped  with  her  life  in  a fire  that  destroyed  her  house  and  all 
of  her  belongings.  Her  music  and  dancing  have  provided  a small,  but 
crucial  source  of  solace  and  income  throughout  these  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. 

Like  her  mother  before  her,  Mrs.  Hinton  is  passing  the  family  arts  to 
her  children.  Her  son  Willette  has  become  an  especially  fine  musician 
and  dancer,  and  most  of  the  dozen  grandchildren  have  learned  at  least 
a few  buckdance  steps  under  her  tutelage. 

Beginning  in  1978,  with  an  appearance  at  the  North  Carolina 
Folklife  Festival,  Mrs.  Hinton  has  been  invited  to  bring  her  artistry 
outside  of  Johnston  County.  Her  honors  include  appearances  at  the 
National  Folk  Festival,  the  Chicago  University  Folk  Festival,  and  Carnegie 
Hall,  among  many.  A woman  of  few  words  on  stage,  she  speaks  passion- 
ately through  her  dancing  and  her  guitar.  As  she  said  after  one  perfor- 
mance, “I  enjoy  doing  it,  though  I liked  to  work  my  legs  overtime.  But  I 
tell  you,  I had  those  folks  jumping.” 
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Lauchlin  Shaw  and  A.C.  Overton 
Fiddler  and  Banjo  Player 

Anderson  Creek,  Harnett  County,  and  Garner,  Wake  County 


The  fiddle  and  banjo  are  usually  associated  with  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  but  country  stringband  music  once  thrived  throughout  the 
state.  Lauchlin  Shaw  and  A.C.  Overton  have  been  keeping  the  tradition 
alive  and  well  east  of  the  Appalachians  for  over  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Shaw  began  his  music  making  at  home,  learning  from  his  father  and 
brothers.  By  1925,  the  year  he  played  his  first  square  dance,  he  could  fiddle 
regional  standards  such  as  “Soldier’ sjoy”  and  “Mississippi  Sawyer”  as  well  as 
play  tunes  that  were  part  of  a more  local  tradition,  such  as  “Dancing  Ladies,” 
“Little  Moses,”  and  “Sally  with  the  Run-Down  Shoes.”  By  visiting  fiddlers 
around  Harnett  County,  he  built  a repertoire  of  several  hundred  break- 
downs, songs,  and  hymns. 

In  the  course  of  learning  the  local  repertoire  from  the  older  players, 
Mr.  Shaw  developed  a beautiful  playing  style  of  his  own.  He  combines 
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complex  melody  lines  with  a rhythmic  bowing  pattern  suited  to  dance 
music.  His  deep  love  of  oldtime  music  shines  through  in  his  finely  crafted 
renditions  of  his  songs  and  tunes  and  in  his  exuberant  playing  style. 

A.C.  Overton  plays  the  five-string  banj o with  a finger  picking  technique 
that  predates  the  more  familiar  bluegrass  style  that  became  popular  in  the 
1 940s  and  ’ 50s.  As  ayoung  boy  growing  up  in  Chatham  County,  Mr.  Overton 
learned  to  pick  the  instrument  with  his  thumb  and  first  finger  by  imitating 
his  father  and  uncle.  His  mother,  a fine  singer,  also  encouraged  him  to  excel 
at  his  music  and  to  “put  more  into”  his  banjo  playing.  Influenced  by 
bluegrass  music,  he  enhanced  his  picking  technique  by  adding  a second 
finger.  He  developed  a wonderfully  distinctive  style  to  render  his  favorite 
ballads,  breakdowns,  waltzes,  and  traditional  songs. 

Mr.  Overton’s  banjo  playing  perfectly  complements  the  fiddling  of 
Lauchlin  Shaw.  Both  men  prefer  the  older  regional  repertoire  and  share 
a sure  sense  of  timing  and  phrasing.  The  two  first  made  music  together  in 
the  early  1950s.  Since  that  time,  they  have  played  regularly  in  each  other’s 
homes  and  at  dances,  pig  pickings,  festivals,  and  fiddlers’  conventions. 

Both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Overton  have  been  generous  in  sharing  their 
music  with  others.  Foryears,  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  wife  Mary  Lilly  hosted  music 
parties  at  the  old  family  homeplace  and  farm  in  the  Anderson  Creek 
community  of  Harnett  County.  Friends,  neighbors,  and  local  musicians 
would  gather  to  feast  on  chicken  and  dumplings,  barbecue,  homemade 
cakes  and  pies,  and  to  play  music  into  the  evening.  Mr.  Overton  and  his  wife 
Ava  have  also  welcomed  many  visitors  to  their  home  in  Garner  for  a home 
cooked  meal  and  an  evening  of  tune  making.  In  recentyears,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Overton  have  enjoyed  more  widespread  exposure.  They  were  featured 
artists  at  the  1984 World’s  Fair  at  Knoxville,  the  Festival  of  American  Fiddle 
Tunes  in  PortTownsend,  Washington,  and  the  Tennessee  Banjo  Institute. 
The  Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  is  currently 
producing  a recording  of  their  fine  music  for  release  later  this  year. 
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The  1993  Folk  Heritage  Awards 


Louise  Anderson* 
Storyteller 

Jacksonville,  Onslow  County 


*Deceased. 
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In  an  African-American  community  rich  in  speech  and  narrative 
traditions,  Louise  Anderson  has  become  a master  storyteller.  She  has 
always  lived  among  family  and  friends  who  could  match  wits  and  enter- 
tain each  other  with  poems,  toasts,  and  tales.  In  perfecting  these  arts 
herself,  she  has  drawn  on  personal  experiences  and  accounts  of  “slick 
snakes,  mad  dogs,  and  weird  people”  for  stories  that  transcend  differ- 
ences of  age,  sex,  religion,  and  color. 

Born  in  Georgia  in  1921 , she  was  the  fourth  child  of  John  and  Bertha 
Davenport  Anderson.  Since  age  three,  she  has  lived  in  North  Carolina, 
growing  up  in  High  Point  and  then  moving  to  Jacksonville  when  her 
family  relocated  there  in  1941.  Both  parents  were  good  storytellers.  She 
remembers  that  “people  used  to  hang  around  at  the  filling  station  just  to 
hear  daddy  tell  stories.” 

Among  her  early  memories  of  her  mother,  who  did  domestic  work 
during  the  day,  are  the  games  she  played  with  the  children  in  the 
evenings — “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  “Hambone,”  “Rabbit  Hop” — and 
her  stories.  “I  know  her  stories  and  sometimes  tell  them  now,”  she  says. 
“I  know  how  frightened  she  was  as  a young  woman  in  Buckhead  [Geor- 
gia] when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  marched.  I know  how  one  of  her  uncles  got 
word  that  a white  man  was  coming  to  get  him,  and  the  uncle  sent  word 
back,  ‘Tell  him  to  come  on,  the  table  is  set.”’  Ms.  Anderson  remembers 
the  fears  being  countered  by  the  “wonderful  feeling  in  that  house  when 
people  were  telling  stories  ...  a feeling  of  everybody  in  there  loving  you 
and  [of]  you  belonging.” 

During  her  teenage  years,  she  found  further  encouragement  and 
inspiration  in  her  local  community.  When  she  was  a student  at  William 
Penn  High  School  in  High  Point,  the  principal,  who  also  “directed  the 
choir,  sponsored  the  debating  club,  and  taught  black  history,”  gave  her 
many  opportunities  to  give  public  “recitations.”  Ms.  Anderson  realized 
then  that  she  loved  to  perform  before  an  audience. 

She  honed  her  skills  in  social  gatherings  as  she  and  her  friends 
regaled  each  other  with  their  own  versions  of  “Signifying  Monkey,” 
“Titanic,”  and  other  traditional  toasts  well  known  in  many  African- 
American  communities.  She  absorbed  still  more  verbal  forms  and  styles 
of  speech  from  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  testimonies  she  heard  in 
church. 

The  Civil  Rights  movement  made  Ms.  Anderson  aware  that  these 
traditional  speech  ways  were  important  expressions  of  African-American 
identity,  and  she  sought  performance  opportunities  that  would  promote 
understanding  of  them.  She  sees  humor  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  stories  she  tells.  “A  nation  that  can’t  laugh,  can’t  survive,” 
she  says.  “We  were  able  to  laugh — like  Br’er  Rabbit.  You  laugh  and  you 
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keep  on  going  because  there’s  going  to  be  another  day.  You’re  going  to 
see  something  else.” 

Louise  Anderson’s  storytelling  has  delighted  thousands  of  people 
across  the  state.  Audiences  have  heard  her  in  North  Carolina's  Visiting 
Artist  program,  and  in  festival,  film,  and  stage  performances.  Even  in 
casual  conversations,  however,  she  often  reminds  her  listeners  that  “to 
know  each  other,  you  have  to  talk — and  tell  each  other  your  own  stories.” 
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Julian  Guthrie 
Boat  Builder 

Harkers  Island,  Carteret  County 


Julian  Guthrie  built  his  first  wooden  deadrise  sail  skiff  in  1930  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  built  it,  he  says,  just  to  see  if  he  could  do  it. 
Like  other  boat  builders  on  Harkers  Island,  he  hunted  the  local  maritime 
forest  for  raw  materials  such  as  branches  with  the  correct  angles  for 
making  natural  knees  for  the  skiff.  For  the  frame,  he  searched  for  heart 
pine  or  oak  and  for  the  sides,  juniper. 

“A  saw,  a hammer,  and  a hatchet”  were  Guthrie’s  first  boat  building 
tools.  The  wind-sculpted  oaks  sheltered  his  outdoor  workshop  for  those 
early  skiffs.  His  rare  boat  building  talents  became  evident  when  he  built 
his  boats  without  first  drawing  up  plans  or  half  models.  He  took  his 
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measurements  by  the  “rack  of  the  eye.”  How  did  he  know  his  lines  were 
true?  “I  just  go  off  a ways  and  look  at  her,”  he  said,  “and  if  she  don’t  look 
right,  I change  her.” 

In  Carteret  County,  and  especially  among  family  members  there, 
Guthrie  could  call  on  tradition  and  experience  to  help  him  complete  his 
precocious  boat  projects.  His  uncle,  for  whom  he  built  that  first  skiff,  and 
his  grandfather  were  among  the  many  wooden  boat  builders  that  Harkers 
Island  has  produced.  His  mother,  Marian  Nelson  Guthrie,  from  Brown’s 
Island  just  north  of  Harkers  Island,  also  came  from  a family  of  fishers  and 
seafaring  people. 

The  tradition  originates,  in  part,  from  the  nineteenth-century  com- 
munity of  Diamond  City,  a windswept  outpost  on  Shackleford  Banks  once 
served  by  the  Cape  Lookout  lighthouse.  Diamond  City  was  a fishing  and 
lightering  village  where  residents  who  wanted  boats  built  their  own.  A 
series  of  severe  hurricanes  in  1898  and  1899  prompted  the  entire 
population  of  Diamond  City  to  relocate.  Julian  Guthrie’s  father,  a 
fisherman  who  was  born  in  Diamond  City,  was  among  those  who  moved 
to  Harkers  Island. 

“There  was  always  something  to  do,”  Mr.  Guthrie  says  about  growing 
up  on  the  island.  The  Guthries  kept  a garden,  hunted,  and  fished  for 
croakers,  trout,  and  mullet.  During  the  seasons,  they  would  shrimp  and 
clam.  Occasionally,  they  built  a boat  to  sell.  Guthrie  remembers  that  it  was 
a good  life  and  fun. 

For  about  35  years,  Guthrie  owned  and  operated  Hi-Tide,  a 
boatbuilding  shop  on  the  island.  From  his  shop,  he  sold  boats  from 
Maryland  to  Florida.  There  he  expanded  his  designs  from  the  twenty-foot 
skiff  to  eighty-five-foot  yachts  and  trawlers.  He  also  created  the  “Red 
Snapper,”  a large  workboat  to  accommodate  commercial  fishermen  who 
complained  that  they  could  not  stay  out  long  enough  to  be  cost  effective. 
In  his  design,  a styrofoam-insulated  box  in  the  boat  holds  20,000  pounds 
of  fish  and  tons  of  ice,  a capacity  that  allows  the  boat  to  be  out  for  a week 
at  a time. 

Guthrie  retired  from  his  shop  in  1985,  but  his  influence  continues. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  shared  his  talents  with  younger  builders  who 
remain  in  the  business  today.  Three  years  ago,  he  was  honored  at  UNC- 
Wilmington  by  the  Institute  for  Human  Potential  with  its  Living  Treasure 
of  North  Carolina  award.  His  most  enduring  reward,  however,  is  more 
pervasive  and  daily:  the  Guthrie  Boat  is  a recognizable  boat  type  today 
along  the  southern  end  of  the  East  Coast.  Many  folks  would  own  nothing 
else. 


Bea  Hensley 
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Bea  Hensley 
Blacksmith 

Spruce  Pine,  Mitchell  County 


In  the  early  1900s,  the  blacksmith’s  ability  to  forge  and  repair  such 
objects  as  axes,  shoes  for  horses,  and  wheels  for  carriages  still  played  an 
essential  role  in  North  Carolina’s  mountain  communities.  That  was  a 
time,  says  Bea  Hensley,  when  “every  fork  in  the  road  had  a grist  mill  and 
a blacksmith.”  As  the  automobile  and  the  tractor  reduced  the  need  for 
the  horse  and  buggy  and  livery  stable,  some  blacksmiths  became  mechan- 
ics or  worked  in  body  shops.  Some  went  back  to  farming.  Others 
migrated  to  Detroit  to  work  on  assembly  lines.  A few  survived  the  change 
in  technology  by  shifting  from  utilitarian  to  ornamental  ironwork. 

Bea  Hensley  entered  blacksmithing  during  this  transition.  Born  in 
1919,  the  son  of  a Baptist  preacher,  Hensley  possessed  an  artistic  tern- 
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perament  that  fit  well  into  the  change  in  ironworking.  In  Burnsville, 
where  Hensley  grew  up,  the  forge  of  Daniel  Boone  VI  proved  to  be  an 
irresistible  attraction.  His  apprenticeship  with  Boone  began  informally 
when  he  was  a young  boy:  “I  just  loved  the  sound  of  the  anvil  and  to  watch 
him  work  and  make  all  of  the  fancy  stuff  that  he  made.”  Boone,  a direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  frontiersman,  helped  Hensley  become  famil- 
iar with  the  anvil,  the  forge,  and  other  tools  of  the  trade. 

From  Boone,  Hensley  also  learned  an  ancient  “hammer  language,” 
once  common  among  blacksmiths.  Relying  only  on  rapidly  striking 
hammers  to  communicate,  the  smith  and  his  striker  give  and  carry  out 
detailed  forging  instructions.  Hensley  believes  that  the  version  of  ham- 
mer language  he  learned — and  has  passed  on  to  his  son — can  be  traced 
back  to  Daniel  Boone  and  Boone’s  English  ancestors  who  were  black- 
smiths. A tradition  in  the  Boone  family  says  that  this  language  was  used 
in  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple. 

In  1937,  when  Daniel  Boone  VI  received  the  exclusive  contract  for 
restoration  ironwork  to  be  done  in  colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  he 
built  a new  forge  in  Spruce  Pine  as  his  base  of  operations.  After  the  war, 
Hensley  returned  to  the  forge  to  help  with  the  restoration  work,  and  it 
was  he  who  finished  the  job  in  the  early  1950s.  He  bought  the  shop  from 
Daniel  Boone  VI  and  went  into  ornamental  ironwork  full-time. 

“I’ve  been  blacksmithing  for  fifty-two  years,”  reports  Hensley,  “and 
for  a lot  of  those  years  I’ve  gotten  up  at  three  o’clock  and  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  have  worked  until  nine  at  night.”  He  took  some  of  that 
time  to  teach  his  son,  Mike,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Daniel  Boone  VT 
trained  him.  Mike  recalls  that,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  his  father  would 
“show  me  how  to  hold  my  hammer  and  things  like  that.  And  he  would  let 
me  create  my  own  scrollwork.  I’ve  got  my  first  leaf.  It’s  backwards  from 
the  way  he  makes  one.  But  he  allowed  me  to  do  it.” 

Today,  the  Bea  Hensley  and  Son  Hand  Forge  remains  a productive 
and  creative  arena  for  both  men.  The  skill  and  artistry  of  their  work — and 
unsolicited  orders  from  as  far  away  as  Queensland,  Australia — demon- 
strate how  successfully  father  and  son  have  used  the  traditional  tech- 
niques of  an  old  craft  to  create  fine  ornamental  ironwork  that  will  serve 
future  generations. 


George  Higgs 
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George  Higgs 

Blues  Musician 

T arbor o,  Edgecombe  County 


Edgecombe  County  nadve  George  Higgs  is  one  of  the  finest  musi- 
cians performing  in  the  Piedmont  blues  tradition.  His  harmonica  playing 
features  clearly  articulated  melodies  laced  with  subtle  improvisations,  all 
carried  by  the  powerful  rhythms  that  he  coaxes  from  a small  Marine  Band 
harp.  Like  the  more  melancholy  Mississippi  Delta  blues,  his  songs  have 
an  intensely  personal  side.  “When  you  sing  the  blues,”  he  says,  “you’re 
singing  from  experience — what  you  feel.” 

Unlike  many  blues  musicians  who  became  itinerant  performers, 
Higgs  has  rarely  traveled  outside  the  area  where  he  has  lived  and  worked 
all  of  his  life.  Born  in  1930,  he  grew  up  near  Tarboro,  the  son  of  a farmer. 
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He  worked  alongside  his  father  in  his  youth  and  later  earned  a living  as 
a carpenter  in  that  same  community.  There  also  he  and  his  wife  Bettye 
reared  their  six  children. 

The  Higgs  home  has  always  been  a place  of  extraordinary  musical 
vitality.  Ever  since  Mr.  Higgs  can  remember,  he  says  he  has  been  “blowing 
the  harp.”  Like  most  blues  musicians,  he  learned  his  playing  style  and 
techniques  by  listening  to  family,  friends,  and  other  musicians.  As  a 
young  boy,  he  loved  to  hear  his  father  play  an  old  spiritual  called  “Cryin’ 
Holy  unto  the  Lord.”  “He’d  sit  around  the  fireplace  nights  and  blow 
that,”  says  Higgs.  “That  was  [what]  really,  you  know,  got  me  interested.” 

Radio  and  records  were  among  their  sources  for  tunes  and  playing 
styles.  Together  with  his  father,  Higgs  listened  regularly  to  LTncle  Dave 
Macon  and  DeFord  Bailey  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  More  influential, 
though,  was  the  legendary  medicine  show  musician  Peg  Leg  Sam,  who 
would  broadcast  during  sale  days  at  the  Rocky  Mount  tobacco  market. 

Higgs  loved  the  guitar  as  well  as  the  harmonica.  His  father  helped 
him  buy  his  own  guitar  when  he  was  twelve,  and  the  young  man 
sharpened  his  musical  skills  by  playing  music  on  weekends  at  local 
houseparties.  He  tested  those  skills  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  im- 
promptu guitar  “contests”  during  the  early  1950s.  He  and  his  friends 
would  attract  a crowd  when  they  met  at  a downtown  Tarboro  street 
corner  and  passed  around  the  guitar,  trying  to  outplay  one  another. 

His  musical  interests  have  covered  a lot  of  territory.  As  a young  man, 
he  often  joined  a local  fiddler  for  Sunday  afternoon  sessions  under  a 
shade  tree.  In  the  1960s,  he  sang  gospel  music  and  played  guitar  with  the 
Friendly  Five  Gospel  Quartet.  Radio  station  WCPS  broadcast  their 
performances  live  from  the  front  of  the  Simmons  Furniture  Company  in 
downtown  Tarboro.  Audiences  throughout  the  state  have  heard  Higgs 
perform  with  the  North  Carolina  Black  Folk  Heritage  Tour.  He  received 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  in 
1992,  and  he  continues  to  be  a featured  performer  at  festivals,  and 
concerts. 

Like  other  great  blues  musicians,  George  Higgs  converts  personal 
experiences  into  a self-affirming  art  form  to  share  with  a community  of 
friends  and  sympathetic  listeners.  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  for  as  long  as  I’m 
alive,  I think  I’ll  always  have  this  urge  for  this  old  music.  I know  I will.  I’m 
gonna  try  to  carry  itjust  as  long  as  I’m  able,  you  know . . . because  it’s  like 
history  to  me.” 


MaryJane  Queen 
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MaryJane  Queen 
Ballad  Singer 
Cullowhee,  Jackson  County 


MaryJane  Queen  lives  in  the  Caney  Fork  section  of  Jackson  County 
near  where  she  was  born  in  1914.  She  is  descended  from  some  of  the 
earliest  Irish-American  settlers  in  the  valley  who,  for  three  generations 
before  her,  scratched  a living  in  the  rocky  soil.  In  a variety  of  practical 
ways — her  reservoir  of  traditional  knowledge,  her  gardens,  her  songs 
and  stories — she  communicates  the  values  and  traditions  of  her  upbring- 
ing to  modern  audiences. 

She  grew  up  with  eight  brothers  and  sisters  in  a family  that  lived 
almost  totally  outside  the  cash  economy.  When  she  was  a child,  everyone 
in  her  family  gathered  herbs  and  tan  bark  from  the  forest  of  the  Richland 
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Balsam  Mountains.  She  remembers  trading  herbs,  homemade  chairs, 
vegetables,  and  logs,  for  coffee  and  sugar,  shoes,  and  even  gasoline.  Like 
others  in  that  time  and  place,  she  says,  “We  made  most  of  the  things  we 
wore;  we  grew  most  of  the  things  we  ate.” 

Mrs.  Queen’s  garden  reflects  her  lifelong  interest  in  traditional 
foods,  flowers,  and  medical  practices.  She  keeps  a seed  bank  that  has 
become  a community  source  of  older  varieties  of  plants  no  longer 
obtainable  from  commercial  distributors.  The  profuse  flower,  vegetable, 
and  herb  gardens  that  surround  her  house  include  an  uncommon  variety 
of  pumpkin  that  has  been  in  her  family  for  years.  About  fifteen  different 
varieties  of  mint  reveal  her  knowledge  of  medicinal  uses  of  herbs. 

Music  has  always  been  part  of  her  family  life.  She  recalls  that  both  of 
her  grandmothers  were  good  singers,  and  her  older  brother  was  “the  first 
person  to  buy  a guitar  in  the  Caney  Fork  section.”  Her  father,  by  all 
accounts,  was  not  only  a farmer  and  a blacksmith,  but  was  also  the  best 
banjo  picker  around.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  was  playing  at 
dances  in  the  big  red  barn  about  a mile  up  the  road  from  where  Mrs. 
Queen  now  lives.  “I  watched  him  play — and  I’ve  helped  him  sing — all  of 
these  old  songs  many  times.  And  that’s  how  I learned  them,  and  where 
I learned  them,”  she  says. 

Singing  is  still  important  to  Mrs.  Queen.  She  sings  for  her  own 
pleasure,  and  she  happily  shares  her  music  with  others.  She  sings  songs 
brought  by  pioneering  settlers  from  Ulster,  old  ballads  formed  in  an 
earlier  America,  hymns  and  spirituals  from  both  Baptist  and  Methodist 
traditions,  and  comic  songs  that  derive  from  both  the  European  and 
African-American  traditions. 

Most  importantly,  she  takes  care  to  pass  on  her  knowledge.  She  has 
welcomed  into  her  home  a parade  of  students,  teachers,  folklorists, 
journalists,  filmmakers,  and  musicians — anyone  who  wanted  to  learn 
about  what  she  calls  “good  old  music.”  Her  observations  on  many  facets 
of  traditional  life  have  benefited  projects  ranging  from  an  exhibit  on 
blacksmithing  at  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center  in  Cullowhee  to  a 
musical  produced  at  New  York  City’s  Town  Hall. 

Her  marriage  to  Claude  Queen,  a banjo  and  guitar  player,  brought 
together  the  music  and  song  traditions  of  two  neighboring  families.  Not 
surprisingly,  all  of  the  Queens’  eight  children  are  musicians.  Like  others 
who  were  traditionally  trained,  they  learned  “by  ear.”  As  Mrs.  Queen  says 
quite  matte r-of-factly,  “We  make  music,  but  we  don’t  read  music.  But 
then,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  read  music,  but  can’t  really 
make  music.” 


George  SerVance,  Jr. 
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George  SerVance,  Jr. 
Woodcarver 

Thomasville,  Davidson  County 


George  SerVance,  Jr.,  easily  ranks  as  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most 
accomplished  woodcarvers.  Working  from  a small  basement  in  his 
Thomasville  home,  he  carves  a stunning  array  of  dancing  dolls,  walking 
sticks,  Biblical  figures,  and  other  pieces.  His  workbench  sits  amid  carefully 
organized  stacks  of  arms,  legs,  and  torsos.  A back  room  holds  work  in 
progress:  a crucifix  for  a local  church,  a cane  capturing  the  struggle 
between  carved  snake  and  lizard,  a sculpted  cat  ascending  a staircase,  a 
kneeling  prisoner  in  a ball  and  chain.  “It’s  a gift,”  he  says,  “something  that 
comes  like  second  nature.  Nobody  ever  showed  me  how  to  carve.  The  Lord 
just  gave  it  to  me.” 
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As  a child,  he  made  his  own  toys.  “I  was  always  tinkering  with 
something,”  he  says.  During  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  he  saw  a 
dancing  doll  in  a local  dime  store  and  wanted  it.  His  father  told  him  that 
he  could  make  it,  and  “I  believed  him,”  he  remembers.  With  a discarded 
apple  crate,  a handsaw,  coat  hanger,  big-headed  matches,  and  a butcher 
knife,  he  set  to  work.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  he  had  fashioned  his  own 
doll.  Six  decades  later,  SerVance  still  makes  dolls  from  scrap  wood.  Now, 
however,  the  wood  is  maple  and  mahogany,  throwaway  fragments  from 
Thomasville’s  sprawling  furniture  industry,  and  the  dolls  are  miniature 
masterpieces  of  the  carver’s  art. 

Like  many  African-American  families  in  the  South  during  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  the  Servance  family  moved  north  seekingjobs  and  better  living 
conditions.  Eventually,  George  returned  to  North  Carolina.  Here  he 
worked  with  Thomasville  Furniture  Industries  until  he  fell  seriously  ill  and 
had  to  have  a lung  removed. 

During  his  recovery,  a recreational  therapist  discovered  that  he  could 
carve  and  provided  him  with  a rough-cut  figure  and  an  accompanying 
illustration.  “I  saw  that  picture,”  SerVance  recalls,  “and  knew  I could  do 
better  than  that.”  And  he  did,  discovering  in  the  process  the  extent  of  his 
gift. 

Dancing  dolls  are  the  mainstay  of  SerVance ’s  carving,  but  they  by  no 
means  define  the  parameters  of  his  artistry.  He  regularly  gets  repeat  orders 
for  a full-size  cat  he  first  carved  more  than  a decade  ago.  The  same  is  true 
for  his  carving  of  a bound  slave,  a figure  loosely  modeled  on  chain-gang 
workers  he  remembers  seeing  as  a child  in  Henderson.  At  the  same  time, 
he  continues  to  draw  images  from  the  world  around  him  and  translate 
them  into  wood.  “My  deepest  desire  right  now,”  he  says,  “is  to  make  Biblical 
carvings.” 

Like  most  woodcarvers,  SerVance  does  not  fit  into  a neatly  defined 
tradition.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  always  “tinkering”  but  never  “training,” 
“experimenting”  but  not  “apprenticing.”  Over  the  years,  however,  he 
developed  a personal  style  that  emerged  from,  and  still  clearly  embodies,  a 
distinct  African-American  community  aesthetic. 

He  has  been  selling  his  dancing  dolls  around  Thomasville  for  about 
thirty  years.  “People  come  up  to  me  and  tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  that 
doll  when  they  was  a boy.  And  they  buy  from  me  now  for  their  kids.  So,  it’s 
just  given  me  a lot  of  happiness  to  know  that  somebody’s  enjoying  it  as 
much  as  I did.” 


Luke  8c  Harold  Smathers 
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Luke  and  Harold*  Smathers 
Stringband  Musicians 
Canton , Haywood  County 


Haywood  County  brothers  Luke  and  Harold  Smathers  blend  the 
rhythms  of  traditional  mountain  dance  music  with  the  improvisations  of 
blues  and  swing.  Luke’s  creative  fiddling  and  Harold’s  driving  closed- 
chord  guitar  playing  bring  to  life  a diverse  repertory  of  oldtime  stringband, 
swing  band,  and  early  country  music  favorites.  Their  style  is  best  de- 
scribed in  their  own  words  as  “mountain  swing.” 

The  battery-operated  radio  was  a chief  source  of  new  songs  for  them 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  They  grew  up  listening  to  the  National  Barn 
Dance,  a program  broadcast  from  station  WLS  in  Chicago.  The  Barn 
Dance  brought  the  new  sounds  of  western  swing — a style  then  developing 
in  Texas  and  other  western  states — into  the  North  Carolina  mountains, 


*Deceased. 
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featuring  those  songs  alongside  traditional  fiddle  tunes  and  popular 
sentimental  songs  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  One  of  Luke’s  favorite 
local  musicians,  fiddler  Pender  Rector,  performed  regularly  on  station 
WWNC  in  Asheville.  Rector,  recognized  as  one  of  the  area’s  great 
fiddlers,  was  one  of  the  first  to  add  to  his  repertory  the  popular  tunes  of 
the  day  and  the  syncopated  sounds  of  jazz  and  blues. 

The  Smathers  String  Band  began  to  enjoy  extraordinary  local  popu- 
larity soon  after  the  brothers  organized  their  group  in  the  late  1920s. 
They  won  first  place  in  WWNC’s  “Saturday  Night  Shindig”  contest, 
attracting  over  2,300  mail  votes,  and  became  a mainstay  for  dances  in  the 
community.  Every  Saturday  night  for  many  years,  the  band  played  at  the 
YMCA  in  Canton. 

The  Smathers’  band  performed  continuously  until  1943  and  began 
playing  regularly  again  in  1968  when  the  brothers  reactivated  their 
earlier  repertory.  They  can  look  back  on  successful  appearances  at  Sarah 
Gertrude  Knott’s  National  Folk  Festival,  at  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford’s 
famous  Mountain  Folk  Song  and  Dance  Festival  in  Asheville  (for  which 
Luke  now  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors) , and  countless  other  festivals 
and  local  community  square  dances. 

Despite  their  success  as  musicians,  Luke  and  Harold  Smathers  have 
never  attempted  to  commercialize  their  music.  They,  like  most  tradi- 
tional musicians,  play  music  for  pleasure  and  have  not  depended  on  it  as 
a way  to  make  a living.  The  changing  composition  of  their  band  reflects 
now,  as  always,  their  love  of  music  and  family,  and  their  interest  in  their 
own  home  community.  Their  great  nephew,  Charles  Gidney,  currently 
plays  with  them.  Their  brother  George  Smathers  was  an  early  member, 
as  were  cousin  J.  T.  Smathers  and  a neighbor  and  more  distant  relative, 
Quay  Smathers.  Luke’s  wife,  Bea,  played  bass  with  the  band  for  many 
years  and  was  with  them  for  a 1982  performance  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Their  playing  challenges  the  stereotypes  of  mountain  music  as 
“unchanged”  and  “old  as  the  hills.”  The  Smathers’  openness  to  new  ideas, 
combined  with  their  solid  grounding  in  regional  tradition  and  their 
excellent  musicianship,  has  distinguished  their  music  and  attracted 
other  musicians.  The  Sunday  nightjam  sessions  at  Luke’s  house  and  the 
Smathers’  eagerness  to  share  their  time  and  musical  knowledge  still 
inspire  and  encourage  numerous  younger  musicians.  Their  selfless 
attitude  continues  to  maintain  an  audience  for  traditional  mountain 
music  in  western  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  across  the  state. 
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Carroll  Best* 

Banjo  Player 
Clyde,  Haywood  County 

Over  the  years,  banjo  players  have  devised  many  different  techniques 
to  exploit  the  musical  potential  of  their  instrument.  Carroll  Best  from 
Haywood  County  is  a master  of  the  melodic  or  “fiddle”style  of  picking  the 
banjo.  He  has  perfected  an  intricate  finger-picking  technique  that  allows 
him  to  perform  a variety  of  tunes — from  complex  hornpipes  to  break- 
downs— with  great  precision  and  beautiful  tone. 

His  parents  were  his  first  teachers,  and  Carroll  believes  his  style  has  been 
passed  down  in  the  family  over  several  generations.  “My  dad  said  he  got  it 
from  my  Grandmother  Best.  She  got  it  from  her  mother,”  he  explains.  “My 
mother  played  real  good  clawhammer,  and  my  dad  played  this  three-finger 
[style] , and  when  I was  old  enough  to  pick  up  a banjo,  I wanted  to  play.” 

By  age  ten  in  1941,  Carroll  Best  was  playing  for  square  dances  at  the 
Maggie  Valley  Playhouse,  and  local  fiddlers  like  Tommy  Hunter  were 
making  an  impression  on  him.  “I  grew  up  playing  dances,”  he  says.  “My 
older  brother  would  take  me  to  them.  That’s  how  I got  to  play.  Very 
gradually  I got  into  it.  You  see,  these  old  fiddlers  would  play  this,  and  that 
was  really  what  I liked,  was  playing  those  hornpipes.  So  I just  started 
playing  what  the  fiddle  played.”  His  distinctive  playing — using  two  and 
sometimes  three  fingers  to  render  a highly  accurate  tune — reflects  his 
admiration  of  the  fiddle  style  and  his  creative  adaptation  of  fiddle  tunes 
to  the  banjo. 

He  wryly  describes  himself  as  “a  fiddle  player  who  doesn’t  play  the 
fiddle.”  Unlike  many  banjo  players  of  his  generation  who  gravitated 
toward  the  fast  syncopated  bluegrass  banjo  style  popularized  by  Earl 
Scruggs  and  Don  Reno,  Carroll’s  playing  stayed  solidly  rooted  in  fiddle 
tunes.  Although  he  soon  absorbed  the  bluegrass  standards,  as  well  as 
popular  andjazz  standards,  which  he  played  in  the  Navy  during  and  after 
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the  Korean  War,  he  has  remained  true  to  his  earliest  musical  experience. 

Carroll  worked  briefly  as  a professional  musician  in  the  1950s, 
playing  banjo  with  Zeke  and  Wiley  Morris  (who  also  started  Earl  Scruggs 
and  Don  Reno  in  their  professional  careers).  While  with  the  Morris 
Brothers’  band,  Carroll  influenced  young  bluegrass  banjo  players  who 
were  developing  a melodic  style  of  three-fingered  picking  that  eventually 
evolved  into  the  chromatic  style  used  today  by  musicians  such  as  Tony 
Triscka  and  Bela  Fleck. 

Carroll  did  not  like  the  travel  required  of  a full-time  musician,  and 
he  returned  to  farming.  At  home,  he  continued  to  play  with  the  many  fine 
musicians  living  nearby.  He  has  won  prizes  at  local  conventions  and 
contests,  including  Fiddlers  Grove  and  the  Asheville  Folk  Festival.  In 
1 990,  Carroll  received  the  Lunsford  Award  at  the  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford 
Festival  at  Mars  Hill  College.  He  was  part  of  the  faculty  at  the  1990 
Tennessee  Banjo  Institute  and  is  a featured  performer  on  the  Masters  of 
the  Banjo  tour  organized  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Traditional 
Arts. 
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Aaron  BufP 
Chair  Maker 
Hildebran,  Burke  County 


Aaron  Buff  found  his  calling  as  a chair  maker  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  old.  One  of  ten  children  of  Hud  and  Cordie  Buff,  who  farmed  and 
operated  a corn  mill  in  the  southern  part  of  Burke  County,  he  attended 
the  nearby  Absher  school  in  the  early  1920s.  “They  had  a workshop  down 
there,  and  they  made  stools  and  the  man  made  splits,”  he  recalled.  “Had 
two  turning  lathes  down  there.  I never  will  forget,  I turned  one  round  and 
put  it  in  a chair  I took  from  the  house.  Oh  law,  I thought  I had  done 
something!” 

Two  young  women  at  the  school  showed  him  how  to  weave  the  chair 
bottom.  “They  showed  me  how  to  start  the  chair,  how  to  run  the  twill.  And 
I’d  make  a mistake,  they’d  say,  ‘Wait  a minute,  buster,’  and  get  me  started 
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right.”  As  soon  as  he  was  reasonably  adept  in  using  the  lathe  and  weaving 
chair  bottoms,  he  set  out  to  redo  the  family  furniture.  “My  Daddy  and 
Mother  had  one  chair  in  the  house  that  they  could  use.  The  rest  of  them, 
the  bottoms  was  out  of  them.  I took  one  at  a time  to  the  schoolhouse.” 

His  ability  caught  the  attention  of  a veteran  chair  maker,  Simie 
Wortman  (1866-1938),  who  gave  him  a place  to  live  and  taught  him  the 
full  competence  of  a chair  maker — from  choosing  timber  to  producing 
a finished  chair.  “He  showed  me  how  to  make  them  backing  chisels  to 
mortise  this  by  hand,  to  put  that  hole  in  there,”  said  Buff.  “And  when  he 
got  through,  he  made  a very  neat  chair.” 

Aaron  Buff  practiced  the  chair  maker’s  art  for  seventy  years.  In 
addition  to  regular  slatback  chairs  with  woven  oak-split  seats,  he  made 
children's  chairs  and  highchairs,  tool  handles,  rolling  pins,  baseball  bats, 
three  kinds  of  stools,  and  even  “column  posts”  for  the  front  porches  of 
houses.  In  his  later  years,  he  liked  to  compare  himself  to  his  old  turning 
lathe  in  the  backyard  shed  where  he  worked:  “It’s  old,  and  I’m  old,  and 
we  get  along.” 

He  usually  sold  his  work  to  individuals,  but  some  is  now  going  into 
museums.  The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  recently  bought 
several  of  his  slatback  chairs  for  its  new  Folklife  Gallery.  And  at  Hart 
Square — a large  open-air  museum  south  of  Hickory — owners  Becky  and 
Bob  Hart  display  the  Buff  Chair  Shop,  a log  replica  of  an  oldtime  chair 
maker’s  shop  that  Mr.  Buff  outfitted  with  a lathe,  workbench,  chisels, 
freshly  turned  posts  and  rounds,  presses  filled  with  slats,  and  numerous 
finished  products.  As  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the 
annual  fall  festival  there  to  demonstrate  the  skills  he  had  refined  over  the 
years. 

Aaron  Buff  died  in  January  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  five  months  after 
receiving  the  state’s  Folk  Heritage  Award.  He  left  a legacy  of  high 
standards  of  craftsmanship,  of  integrity,  and  of  pride  in  his  work.  A good 
chair,  he  believed,  was  sturdy,  comfortable,  and  made  to  last.  “Simie 
Wortman  taught  me  to  make  chairs,”  he  said,  and  he  recalled  his 
mentor’s  advice:  “‘Don’t  count  time.  Make  it  as  neat  as  you  can.  People’ll 
beat  a path  to  your  door  and  buy  what  you  make.’  I try  to  make  it  like 
Simie  said:  ‘Make  something  that’ll  last.’” 
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Myrtle  and  Robert  Dotson 

Flatfoot  Dancers 

Sugar  Grove,  Watauga  County 


i ' 


Robert  and  Myrtle  Dotson  have  made  a conscious  and  concerted 
effort  to  keep  alive  the  traditional  flatfoot  dance  styles  of  western  North 
Carolina.  While  many  of  their  neighbors  perform  the  latest  clogging 
variations,  the  Dotsons  deliberately  weave  the  oldtime  flatfoot  and 
buckdance  steps  into  their  dancing.  Robert  describes  flatfooting  as 
smooth  and  light  with  both  feet  kept  close  to  the  floor.  Buckdancing,  he 
says,  is  rougher  and  heavier,  with  higher  steps. 

Being  interested  in  dancing  and  being  able  to  exercise  restraint  have 
a lot  to  do  with  being  a good  dancer,  according  to  Robert.  “You  don’t 
learn  to  flatfoot  overnight,”  he  says.  “Not  a good  flatfooter.  You  go  to 
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several  dances,  and  you’ll  say,  ‘Well,  I’m  getdng  it  now,’  but  it  takes 
awhile.  Sometimes  I get  carried  away  and  I get  my  feet  too  high.” 

Both  Robert  and  Myrtle  were  born  in  the  early  1920s  in  the  Sugar 
Grove  community  of  Watauga  County,  just  west  of  Boone.  They  grew  up 
living  “no  more  than  a mile  or  two  apart  from  one  another,”  attending 
the  same  community  square  dances  and  being  influenced  by  the  same 
dance  styles.  Hosts  for  these  square  dances  typically  cleared  the  furniture 
out  of  a room  at  home  to  make  space  for  the  dancers.  Dancing  in  such 
close  quarters  to  the  music  of  an  unamplified  stringband  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  relatively  quiet  flatfoot  style.  Even  today,  the  Dotsons 
avoid  wearing  the  metal  shoe  taps  popularized  by  clogging  teams. 

Myrtle  remembers  dancing  a lot  at  home  when  she  was  a child:  “We 
had  an  oldtime  Victrola  that  you  cranked  up  and  put  a record  on  that,  and 
I danced  to  that.  And  my  mother  was  a dancer,  too.  And  we’d  have  apple 
peelings.  People  would  come,  and  we’d  peel  apples  awhile.  And  then, 
when  you  got  through  with  that,  we’d  dance.”  Robert’s  grandfather,  Ab 
Dotson,  played  the  banjo  and  could  buckdance  and  flatfoot.  His  parents, 
Don  Dotson  and  Bina  Jane  Hicks  Dotson,  were  both  well  known  as 
dancers  in  the  community.  In  turn,  the  Dotsons’  children  and  grandchil- 
dren have  learned  from  them. 

Outsiders  have  also  studied  their  style.  In  the  1970s,  the  Green  Grass 
Cloggers,  a touring  company  that  featured  oldtime  dancing,  learned 
Robert’s  “walking”  step  and  incorporated  it  into  their  performances. 
Recently,  the  Dotsons  have  been  Master  Artists  in  residence  during 
Dance  Week  at  the  Augusta  Heritage  Center  in  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

Like  many  great  dancers  in  North  Carolina,  the  Dotsons  have  built 
a solid  local  reputation.  They  have  won  first  prize  at  nearly  every  dance 
contest  in  their  section  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  As  part  of  their  commitment 
to  traditional  dance,  they  drive  once  a week  to  Elizabethton,  Tennessee, 
to  lead  square  dances  and  to  demonstrate  their  flatfoot  styles.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  legendary  among  those  who  know  them.  And  they  do  not 
deny  it.  “I  just  love  it,”  says  Robert.  “When  I hear  the  music,  I just  get  the 
rhythm.  I’ve  got  to  get  up.” 
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John  Dee  Holeman  and  Quentin  “Fris”  Holloway 
Blues  Musicians  and  Buckdancers 
Durham,  Durham  County 


John  Dee  Holeman  and  Fris  Holloway  are  master  bluesmen, 
buckdancers,  and  longtime  friends.  They  live  in  Durham,  a tobacco  town 
that  has  long  attracted  talented  and  influential  bluesmen  such  as  Blind 
Boy  Fuller,  Reverend  Gary  Davis,  Arthur  Lyons,  and  Thomas  Burt.  The 
deep  blues  tradition  created  by  these  local  musicians  constitutes  the  roots 
of  the  music  that  John  Dee  and  Fris  play.  They  have  updated  this  older 
Durham  blues  tradition  with  their  own  touches  of  urban  blues,  jazz,  and 
rhythm  and  blues. 

Born  near  Hillsborough  in  rural  Orange  County  in  1929,  John  Dee 
has  been  singing  blues  and  picking  the  guitar  since  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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“I’d  sit  around  the  barn,  keeping  the  fire  to  cure  the  tobacco,”  he 
remembers.  “For  my  entertainment — with  this  guitar,  you  know — I’dbangon 
it.  I kept  on  doing  that  [and]  picked  up  a few  chords.”  He  has  been  “kind 
of  apt,”  he  says,  at  “catching  on.”  He  soon  began  entertaining  at  birthday 
celebrations,  corn  shuckings,  wood  choppings,  and  house  parties.  After  a 
move  to  Durham  in  1954,  he  began  incorporating  more  modern  blues  into 
his  repertory. 

Through  friends  in  Durham,  Holeman  met  Fris  Holloway,  a pianist  who 
performs  an  extensive  repertory  of  blues  and  jazz  tunes  that  he  learned  by 
ear.  Fris  was  born  in  1 9 1 8 near  Durham  and  grew  up  in  Durham  County.  “My 
daddy  was  a chauffeur,”  he  says,  “and  some  people  gave  him  an  old  piano 
and  that’s  the  way  I started  out.  I guess  I always  have  just  loved  music.  My 
mother  would  have  to  run  me  out  of  the  house  to  go  to  school,  because  I was 
trying  to  hear  the  music  on  the  radio.” 

Together,  John  Dee  and  Fris  have  carried  their  music  making  to  pig 
pickings,  parties,  and  other  social  occasions  in  and  around  Durham.  Their 
somewhat  different  repertories,  each  one  a mix  of  urban  and  rural  musics, 
complement  one  another  perfectly. 

When  they  take  a break  from  playing,  they  will  occasionally  show  off 
their  expert  buckdancing  skills.  This  solo  dance  is  often  informally  com- 
petitive as  dancers  (usually  males)  vie  for  the  crowd’s  attention  and 
applause.  It  can  be  performed  without  instrumental  accompaniment, 
emphasizing  the  sounds  of  the  floor,  or  it  can  be  accompanied  by  music, 
handclapping,  or  “patting.”  Patting,  the  way  Holeman  and  Holloway 
accompany  each  other,  produces  percussive  sounds  on  the  musician’s  own 
body  as  subtle  and  complex  as  those  of  master  drummers. 

Although  they  are  not  professional  musicians  or  dancers,  John  Dee 
Holeman  and  Fris  Holloway  have  an  extraordinary  musical  expertise  that 
has  put  them  in  demand  outside  their  home  area.  They  have  traveled 
through  the  state  as  participants  in  North  Carolina’s  Black  Folk  Heritage 
Tour,  worked  throughout  the  South  in  a highly  successful  Saturday  Night 
and  Sunday  Morning  tour,  and  twice  traveled  overseas  where  the  Arts 
America  Program  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  sent  them  as  part 
of  a folk  music  tour  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa. 
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Vernon  Owens 
Potter 

Seagrove,  Moore  County 


When  asked  how  he  became  a potter,  Moore  County’s  Vernon 
Owens  says  simply  that  he  was  “born  into  a pottery  family.”  His  father,  M. 
L.  Owens,  and  grandfather,  J.  H.  Owens,  were  potters.  “I  was  hanging  out 
in  the  shop  with  my  daddy  when  I was  four  years  old,”  he  says.  “It’s  kind 
of  like  somebody  growing  up  on  a farm;  you  know,  you  had  the  chores 
and  you  had  to  do  the  pottery.”  By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was 
making  pottery  that  his  father  could  sell.  “As  I got  older,”  he  says,  “I  just 
stayed  with  it.” 

Many  of  the  pieces  he  makes,  such  as  candlesticks,  pitchers,  and 
bowls,  are  refined  and  well-proportioned  traditional  forms.  But  he  is  not 
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unduly  bound  by  tradiuon.  ‘You  want  to  do  what  you  can  do  the  best  you 
can  do  it,”  he  says,  and  sometimes  “it  takes  change  to  make  that  work.” 

Vernon’s  interests  in  pottery  making  have  led  him  to  develop 
expertise  in  a full  range  of  the  potter’s  skills.  He  prepares  and  uses  a 
mixture  of  local  and  commercial  clays  to  produce  his  ware.  He  glazes  it 
with  a wide  variety  of  materials  ranging  from  salt  to  sophisticated 
chemical  glazes.  He  shares  his  extensive  knowledge  about  groundhog 
kilns  with  other  potters — and  continues  to  use  these  traditional  wood- 
fired  kilns  occasionally.  That’s  what  he  grew  up  with,  he  says:  “I  can  go  a 
long  time  without  firing  a wood  kiln,  and  then  the  thing  strikes  me:  it’s 
time  to  burn  a wood  kiln.” 

Since  1983,  Vernon  and  his  wife  Pamela  have  owned  and  operated 
Jugtown  Pottery  in  Seagrove.  Jugtown  was  founded  in  1921  by  Jacques 
and  Juliana  Busbee,  who  wanted  to  preserve  and  market  the  old  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  and  orange  earthenware  made  in  Moore  and  Randolph 
counties.  In  an  unusual  collaboration,  the  Busbees  worked  with  master 
potter  Ben  Owen  to  develop  additional  shapes  and  glazes.  From  this 
came  a pottery  of  great  distinction. 

When  Vernon  started  working  at  Jugtown  in  1960  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  began  by  copying  Ben  Owen’s  pots.  “I  tried  to  make  ’em 
exactly  like  the  old  pots,”  he  recalled,  “and  that’s  where  I went  wrong.” 
That  experience  gave  him  a heightened  respect  for  the  older  forms,  but 
it  also  taught  him  that  he  could  not  “make  somebody  else’s  pot.”  In 
developing  his  eye  for  form,  he  has  gradually  found  ways  to  create  his  own 
style  and  still  remain  close  to  the  classic  shapes  that  inspire  him. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a good  potter?  “Almost  anybody  can  learn  to 
make  a pot,”  he  says.  But  he  also  recognizes  that  being  an  outstanding 
potter  takes  special  gifts.  “I  really  believe  that  you  have  to  have  the  ability 
to  make  your  hands  do  what  your  eye  tells  them  to,”  Vernon  says.  “The 
next  thing  is  being  able  to  be  critical  of  your  own  work.” 

His  persistence,  though,  is  not  easy  to  explain,  even  to  himself.  When 
you  grow  up  with  something  and  have  “done  it  all  your  life,”  he  says,  “it’s 
hard  to  explain  [why]  you  still  want  to  do  it  that  much.”  Clearly,  for 
Vernon  Owens,  making  pottery  is  more  than  a way  to  make  a living. 
Maybe  it’s  like  the  need  he  says  he  feels  sometimes  to  fire  a wood  kiln:  “I 
just  have  to  do  it.” 


Amanda  Swimmer 
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Amanda  Swimmer 
Potter 

Cherokee,  Qualla  Boundary 


Amanda  Swimmer  is  one  of  the  best-known  potters  among  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Born  in  1921  and  mother  of  seven 
children,  she  lives  and  works  in  the  Strait  Fork  section  of  the  Big  Cove 
Community  in  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

By  trial  and  error,  she  developed  her  expertise  in  making  open-pit 
fired  pottery.  “After  I got  married,  I decided  to  hunt  that  clay  right  above 
where  I lived,”  she  recalls.  “I  made  some  small  bowls,  and  I told  my 
husband,  I said,  ‘Let  me  try  to  burn  them.  Just  make  a hole  right  there  in 
the  yard.’  We  just  piled  wood  in  there  and  burned  my  pottery.  And  that 
came  out  pretty  good.  And  I just  kept  on  playing  with  that  wood,  off  and 
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She  works  in  a pottery  tradition  that  was  almost  lost  in  the  years 
following  the  removal  to  the  west  of  most  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Tribal  potters  who  were  still  active  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  ethnologists  and  art  historians  who  documented  their  wares, 
potters  from  the  adjacent  Catawba  tribe,  and  subsequent  generations  of 
Cherokee  potters  have  all  played  a role  in  preserving  and  reviving  the 
tradition  of  Cherokee  pottery  that  Amanda  Swimmer’s  work  represents. 

Her  pottery  making  techniques  are  ancient.  Mrs.  Swimmer  has  never 
used  a potter’s  wheel.  Instead,  she  molds  pots  and  bowls,  often  beginning 
with  coils  of  clay.  She  uses  traditional  techniques  for  smoothing  and 
shaping,  then  presses  designs  into  the  clay  with  wooden  and  bone 
paddles,  sea  shells,  and  smooth  rocks.  After  drying  the  pieces  in  the  sun, 
she  fires  them  in  an  open  pit. 

The  woods  she  chooses  for  firing  determine  the  final  color.  Hard- 
woods produce  less  smoke  and  thus  a lighter  gray  color.  Soft  poplar, 
which  she  often  uses,  produces  a thick  smoke  and  a dark  gray-to-black 
finish.  “If  I want  to  make  them  all  different  colors  in  brown,”  she  says,  “I 
usually  get  this  oak  and  hickory  and  locust — locust  gives  you  hot  heat,  it 
burns  hot,  and  it  gives  you  an  orange  color.  And  if  you  mix  oak  and  maple 
and  birch,  that  gives  you  a spotty  color,  and  sometimes  it  gives  you  a 
picture  on  the  bowl,  too.  It  might  be  black  or  brown  . . . you  never  know 
how  they’re  going  to  turn  out.” 

Amanda  Swimmer’s  expertise  in  working  with  clay  has  won  her 
national  recognition  and  many  awards.  Her  pottery  has  received  prizes 
at  the  Cherokee  Fall  Festival  in  North  Carolina  and  is  on  display  in 
Raleigh,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  as  far  away  as  New  Mexico. 

For  over  thirty-five  years,  she  has  demonstrated  pottery  making  at  the 
Oconaluftee  Indian  Village  in  Cherokee.  She  has  also  taught  pottery  to 
Indian  children  locally  and  has  always  been  willing  to  give  demonstra- 
tions or  teach  classes  for  interested  groups  or  individuals.  Pottery  making 
has  been  important  to  her  people,  and  she  wants  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 
“I  always  think  about  my  old  ancestors,”  she  says,  “and  I ought  to  just  keep 
going  and  keep  making  pottery  and  teaching  others  to  make  pottery.” 
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Elsie  Trivette 

Rug  and  Knotted  Bedspread  Maker 
Zionville,  Watauga  County 


For  well  over  half  a century,  Elsie  Trivette  has  practiced  and  per- 
fected handicrafts  she  learned  from  her  mother  and  grandmother  while 
growing  up  in  the  mountains  of  Avery  County.  She  is  skilled  at  making 
knotted  bedspreads  and  hand-tied  fringe,  venerable  crafts  that  were 
widely  practiced  in  the  mountains  in  earlier  generations.  Her  expertise 
ranges  from  growing,  processing,  and  spinning  flax,  and  carding  and 
spinning  wool,  to  making  quilts  and  hooked  rugs.  By  selling  her  hand- 
made rugs  and  quilts,  she  single-handedly  supported  a family  of  seven 
when  her  husband  became  ill. 

Mrs.  Trivette’s  use  of  natural  dyes  is  particularly  impressive.  Her 
immense  base  of  practical  knowledge  comes  partly  from  her  mother  and 
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partly  from  her  own  creative  experimentation.  As  she  tested  various 
roots,  barks,  berries,  and  leaves  for  their  coloring  potential,  she  discov- 
ered a host  of  new  hues.  She  produced  a light  green  from  tomato  vines, 
a blend  of  blue  and  pink  from  blackberries,  an  ashen  gray  from  banana 
peels,  and  a beige  from  sweet  potato  vines.  She  has  even  produced  colors 
from  rusty  nails  and  boiled  wooden  matches.  Her  keen  eye  and  sharp 
memory  have  guided  her  in  mixing  colors — adding  berries  to  bark  and 
blooms  to  roots  to  deepen  hues  and  create  new  tones.  The  results,  not 
surprisingly,  have  found  their  way  into  her  rugs. 

One  of  her  most  notable  forms  is  the  hooked  rug  she  makes  on  a 
burlap  back  using  burlap  or  wool  yarns  that  she  dyes  herself.  Her 
daughters,  who  have  learned  from  her,  vividly  recall  spending  long  hours 
unraveling  the  rough  fibers  from  discarded  feed  sacks,  then  helping  their 
mother  dye  the  threads  in  various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown.  Mrs. 
Trivette  laboriously  hooked  these  threads  through  each  hole  in  a sheet 
of  burlap  backing,  creating  both  geometric  and  pictorial  designs.  “We 
always  made  our  own  designs,”  she  remembers.  “You’djust  study  them  up 
and  then  lay  them  out.” 

Elsie  Trivette  has  earned  widespread  public  recognition  for  her 
artistry  and  skills.  She  has  participated  in  the  Smithsonian  Festival  of 
American  Folklife,  the  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival,  and  dozens  of 
folk  and  heritage  festivals  as  far  away  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  BBC  sent 
a crew  to  film  her  making  hooked  rugs,  and  Berea  College  spent  days 
video-documenting  her  use  of  natural  dyes.  She  is  a longtime  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Village  of  Yesteryear  and  in  1983  received 
the  Village’s  State  Craftsman  Award. 

The  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  recognizes  and  honors 
Elsie  Trivette  for  the  range  and  quality  of  her  work,  her  creative  use  of 
natural  dyes,  and  the  legacy  of  artistry  she  has  received  and  continues  to 
pass  on  to  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  anyone  who  shows  an 
interest. 
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The  Watson  Family 

R.J.  Watson*  and  Arnold  Watson* 

Song  Leader  and  Singer,  Singer  and  Banjo  Player 
Deep  Gap,  Watauga  County 


The  Watson  family  ofWatauga  County' includes  some  of  the  state’s  most 
extraordinary  traditional  artists.  Among  them  are  stringband  musicians, 
singers,  song  leaders,  songwriters,  dancers,  quilters,  woodcarvers,  and 
storytellers.  They  have  brought  national  and  international  attention  to 
North  Carolina’s  traditional  culture. 

Through  numerous  sound  recordings  and  public  performances, 
Arthel  “Doc”  Watson  has  become  one  of  North  Carolina’s  best-known 
musicians.  His  work  as  a virtuoso  guitarist  and  singer  is  legendary'.  His  wife 
Rosa  Lee,  the  daughter  of  oldtime  fiddler  Gaither  Carlton,  has  been  an 
important  musical  partner.  She  is  an  accomplished  singer  and  guitarist 
who  has  coauthored  with  Doc  several  beautiful  love  songs  that  the  couple 

*Deceased. 
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Willard  & Ora  Watson 


Ora  and  Willard*  Watson 
Quilter,  Woodcarver  and  Dancer 
Deep  Gap,  Watauga  County 


recorded  as  duets.  In  addition,  she  taught  and  encouraged  their  son  Merle, 
who  became  an  outstanding  guitarist  and  banjo  player  in  his  own  right. 
The  Merle  Watson  Festival,  an  anmial  memorial  event  featuring  traditional 
and  tradition-inspired  music  at  Wilkes  Community  College,  continues  to 
draw  huge  crowds. 

Other  members  of  the  family  have  carried  equally  rich  traditions. 
Arnold  Watson  and  R.  J.  Watson,  brothers  of  Doc,  are  excellent  musicians. 
Arnold,  an  accomplished  singer  and  banjo  player,  toured  and  recorded 
with  Doc  in  the  1960s.  Noted  for  his  finger-and-thumb  picking  style,  he 
played  with  local  stringbands  for  dances  and  other  social  events  in  homes 
and  community  settings  such  as  Simms  Store  in  Triplett  and  the  Mountain 
Branch  Campground. 

*Deceased. 
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Rosa  Lee  and  Arthel  “Doc”  Watson 

Banjo  Player  and  Singer,  Guitarist  and  Singer 

Deep  Gap,  Watauga  County 


As  a song  leader  at  Mount  Paran  Baptist  Church  in  Deep  Gap,  R.  J. 
continues  a family  tradition  practiced  by  his  father,  General  Watson.  With 
a clear,  honest  voice,  he  leads  the  congregation  through  “Amazing  Grace” 
and  many  other  old  hymns  that  hold  deep  meaning  for  members  of  the 
church.  Among  the  three  brothers — Arnold,  R.  J.,  and  Doc — live  special 
examples  of  the  excellences  and  influences  of  Southern  music:  Arnold’s 
oldtime  banjo  tunes,  R .J.  s moving  sacred  song,  and  Doc’s  striking  amalgam- 
ation of  sacred  and  secular,  African-American  and  Anglo-American,  family 
and  commercial,  folk  and  classical  music. 

Willard  Watson,  a first  cousin  to  Doc,  Arnold,  and  R.  J.,  and  his  wife 
Ora  have  distinguished  themselves  in  numerous  ways.  Willard  is  widely 
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known  as  a flatfoot  dancer,  storyteller,  banjo  player,  and  especially  a 
woodcarver.  By  his  own  estimation,  he  is  a man  that  “can’t  hardly  be 
whipped  by  a piece  of  wood.”  His  contraptions  celebrate  his  rich 
imagination  and  close-to-the-earth  values,  as  well  as  his  delightful  sense  of 
play.  Ora,  an  expert  quilter,  has  developed  a personal  style  notable  for  its 
mastery  of  traditional  patterns  and  use  of  striking  color  combinations. 
Ora’s  quilts  have  attracted  attention  from  museums  and  collectors  through- 
out the  state  and  beyond.  Willard  and  Ora  were  favorites  at  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  in  Washington,  and  examples  of  their  work  are  part  of 
the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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The  1995  Folk  Heritage  Awards 


The  Branchettes 

Ethel  Elliott  and  Lena  Mae  Perry 

Gospel  Singers 

Dunn,  Harnett  County,  and  Raleigh,  Wake  County 
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The  Branchettes 


The  Branchettes,  Ethel  Elliott  and  Lena  Mae  Perry,  have  been 
performing  hymns  and  gospel  songs  together  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  While  other  gospel  groups  have  adopted  more  modern  sounds — 
adding  instruments,  smooth  harmonies,  and  faster  tempos — the 
Branchettes  have  cultivated  an  older  way  of  singing.  Their  style  and 
repertory  have  their  roots  in  the  congregational  hymn  singing  of  earlier 
generations  of  African  Americans. 

Although  the  Branchettes  occasionally  pick  up  the  tempo  of  their 
songs  and  add  instrumental  accompaniments,  they  like  best  to  sing  slowly 
and  without  “music.”  This  allows  the  words  to  “soak  in,”  they  say,  not  only 
for  listeners,  but  for  the  singers  also.  “When  you  sing  it  the  old  way,  you’re 
really  meaning  what  you’re  talking  about,”  explains  Lena  Mae  Perry. 

Born  near  Benson  in  rural  Johnston  County,  Ethel  Elliott  and  Mae 
Perry  grew  up  in  families  and  churches  that  encouraged  singing  spiritual 
songs.  Ethel  Elliott  has  sung  at  home  and  at  church  as  far  back  as  she  can 
remember.  “I  began  learning  to  sing  from  my  stepmother,”  she  says.  By 
the  time  she  was  in  high  school,  she  had  formed  a gospel  group  with  her 
sister  and  brother  and  a friend.  At  the  Bentonville  Disciple  Church,  “We 
had  one  of  the  best  and  hottest  junior  choirs  in  Johnston  County.” 

Mae  Perry  recalls  practicing  at  home  with  her  brother  and  sister  to 
prepare  for  children’s  programs  at  their  church.  “Every  time  we  went  to 
church  they’d  call  us  to  sing.  We  were  so  small  they’d  stand  us  on  a box 
so  people  could  see  us.  We  realized  we  had  to  get  better,  so  every  day 
when  mama  was  making  dinner,  we’d  go  out  in  the  corn  patch  and  sing, 
listening  to  see  if  we  had  a tenor  or  alto.  Then  we’d  run  back  home  to  sing 
to  mama.  And  we  got  to  be  better  and  better.” 

The  women  met  when  both  became  members  of  the  Long  Branch 
Disciple  Church  in  southern  Johnston  County  in  the  mid-1960s  and 
began  singing  together  in  the  senior  choir.  Forming  the  Branchettes  was 
more  happenstance  than  design.  When  the  Long  Branch  Senior  Choir 
was  scheduled  to  sing  at  a neighboring  church  one  Sunday,  only  Ethel 
Elliott,  Mae  Perry,  and  Ms.  Perry’s  aunt  appeared.  In  spite  of  their 
embarrassment,  this  small  group  sang,  and  the  response  overwhelmed 
them.  “The  people  were  just  shouting  and  crying,”  Ms.  Elliott  recalls, 
“even  though  there  were  just  three  of  us.” 

The  Branchettes  have  lost  their  eldest  member,  but  their  singing  still 
uplifts  and  energizes  congregations.  “We  put  all  we  got  in  it,”  Ms.  Elliott 
says.  “When  I go  to  sing,  I don’t  even  think  about  pleasing  the  people  out 
there.  I want  to  please  the  Lord.  Then  you’ll  see  the  people  get  up  and 
begin  to  move  and  begin  to  shout.” 

They  are  constantly  in  demand  for  church  programs,  revivals,  and 
gospel  anniversaries  in  and  around  Johnston  County.  They  also  make 
time  to  sing  at  local  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Mae  Perry  compares 
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their  singing  to  healing.  “For  those  that  feel  real  bad,  those  songs  can  be 
as  a doctor.  People  get  into  the  spirit  and  forget  about  the  pain.”  Singing, 
they  say,  also  helps  the  singers.  “The  more  we  go  out  singing,”  Ethel 
Elliott  says,  “the  more  the  Lord  blesses  us.  We’re  nowhere  near  tired  yet.” 
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Raymond  Coins 
Sculptor 

Pilot  Mountain,  Stokes  County 


After  Raymond  Coins  retired  from  farming  at  age  sixty-four,  he  turned 
his  considerable  skills  to  carving.  Instead  of  putting  away  his  old  tools,  he 
found  new  uses  for  them,  shaping  the  cedar  and  soapstone  found  around 
his  home  in  the  Westfield  community  near  Pilot  Mountain.  From  soap- 
stone, he  carved  “doll  babies,”  flat  human  figures  that  look  as  if  they  could 
be  thousands  of  years  old.  “And  Ijust  kept  going  from  one  thing  to  the  other,” 
he  says,  “just  ever  what  popped  in  my  mind  I’d  make  it.” 

Born  in  1904  near  Stuart,  Virginia,  Raymond  moved  to  Stokes  County 
with  his  family  when  he  was  seven.  By  the  seventh  grade,  he  left  school  to 
help  his  family  farm.  For  many  years,  he  raised  tobacco  and  eventually 
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became  a floor  manager  at  various  tobacco  warehouses  during  auction 
seasons.  He  has  also  worked  in  a sawmill  and  a furniture  factory.  His  interest 
turned  to  carving  when  he  received  an  ancient  stone  tool  found  by  a 
neighbor  boy  in  a nearby  field.  Fascinated  by  it,  he  tried  his  own  hand  at 
carving  pieces  to  resemble  Indian  artifacts. 

Mr.  Coins’s  vivid  imagination,  however,  helped  him  see  possibilities  in 
a variety  of  raw  mate  rials — stones,  fallen  logs,  and  still-standing  cedar  trees. 
“I  can  go  in  the  woods,”  he  explains,  “look  up  a tree  and  say,  ‘Well,  there’s 
the  legs.’  Look  down  the  tree  and  say,  ‘Well,  there’s  the  arms  about  the  right 
place.  ’ And  then  cut  the  tree  down.  Then  you  make  a man  or  a woman  out 
of  it.”  Mr.  Coins  has  also  created  magnificent  animal  figures  from  both 
wood  and  stone,  including  dogs,  cats,  goats,  lizards,  and  possums.  Often 
the  form  of  the  rock  or  piece  of  wood  suggests  the  outcome.  “I  can  look  at 
something  and  I can  just  about  tell  what  I can  make  out  of  it,”  he  says. 

A longtime  member  and  deacon  of  the  Rock  House  Primitive  Baptist 
Church,  Mr.  Coins  believes  strongly  in  the  spiritual  messages  revealed 
through  dreams.  “I  am  a dreamer,”  he  often  tells  visitors,  explaining  the 
origins  of  some  of  his  wood  and  stone  carvings.  In  the  mid-1 980s,  he  began 
to  cut  representations  of  his  dreams  onto  soapstone.  Many  have  biblical 
themes,  such  as  one  that  depicts  his  walk  through  the  valley  of  dry  bones. 
On  other  stones  he  has  cut  scenes  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Although  Raymond  Coins’s  carvings  are  widely  sought  after  by  dealers 
and  collectors,  he  does  not  produce  his  pieces  for  a market.  “If  I go  out  to 
work  and  I’m  not  interested,  I stop,”  he  says.  He  has  not  made  carvings  for 
the  money,  he  explains,  but  because  “I’mjust  interested  in  it.  [The  carving] 
sits  here,  and  I get  attached  to  it  some  way.” 

His  work  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Sawtooth  Center  for  Visual  Design 
in  Winston-Salem,  the  Paine  Webber  Art  Gallery  in  New  York  City,  the 
High  Museum  of  Art  in  Atlanta,  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
in  Raleigh.  A number  of  publications  have  also  included  his  pieces, 
including  American  Primitive  Sculpture,  The  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art 
Encyclopedia  of  Twentieth-Century  American  Folk  Art  and  Artists,  and  the 
exhibit  catalogs  Baking  in  the  Sun  and  Signs  and  Wonders.  “I’ve  sold  many 
a bunch,  and  I’ve  loved  it  too,”  he  says,  “but  I don’t  put  money  ahead  of 
nothing  else.” 
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Homer  Fulcher  & Julian  Hamilton,  Jr. 


Homer  Fulcher*  and  Julian  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Decoy  Carvers 

Stacy  and  Beaufort,  Carteret  County 


For  many  years — centuries,  perhaps — large  flocks  of  redheads,  canvas- 
backs,  blackheads,  pintails,  and  geese  wintered  on  Core  Sound  and  were 
a major  food  source  for  people  living  in  the  region.  By  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  the  wildfowl  were  attracting  numerous  hunters  from  the 
upper  Chesapeake  area,  many  of  whom  brought  decoys  with  them. 
Local  residents — menhaden  fishermen,  oystermen,  and  others  who 
made  a living  on  the  water — generally  carved  their  own  rough  wooden 
decoys  from  locally  available  materials.  They  easily  appropriated  ideas 
from  the  Chesapeake  decoys.  Eventually  the  great  flocks  disappeared, 
laws  curtailed  hunting,  the  hunting  lodges  closed,  and  inexpensive 
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plastic  decoys  came  on  the  market.  Many  decoy  makers  put  away  their  tools, 
but  not  Homer  Fulcher  orjulian  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Homer  Fulcher  was  born  in  Stacy,  a small  community  well  known  for  its 
decoy  carvers.  “Well,  Stacy  was  the  carvingest  community  in  [Carteret] 
County,”  explains  Mr.  Homer,  as  he  is  known  around  Core  Sound.  “In  any 
direction  I looked  from  the  old  homeplace,  there  would  be  a wood  carver.” 
Like  others  in  the  community,  he  used  decoys  to  hunt  for  food.  “Any  time 
we  killed  more  ducks  or  geese  than  we’d  eat,  there  were  right  many  in  the 
community  that  could  use  them,”  he  reports. 

Mr.  Homer  learned  how  to  carve  from  watching  his  father,  Charlie 
Wallace  Fulcher,  and  their  neighbors.  These  older  fishermen  would  carve 
when  it  was  too  stormy  to  go  out  on  the  water,  often  using  scraps  ofjuniper 
from  boat  builders  or  debris  that  had  washed  up  on  the  shore.  They 
smoothed  the  decoys’  rough  edges  with  broken  glass  and  covered  them  with 
boat  paint.  The  birds  Mr.  Homer  carves  now  are  larger  and  more  carefully 
painted  than  the  working  decoys  he  used  to  make,  but  they  still  have  the 
Core  Sound  touch — true  to  form  without  being  overly  realistic.  “Not  too 
much  detail,”  he  explains.  “I  like  to  do  it  so  you’ll  think  they  got  a personality 
and  are  Core  Sound  ducks  right  on.” 

His  friend  and  fellow  decoy  carver  Julian  Hamilton, Jr.,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  waterfowl  historians  in  the  state.  A breeder  with  a phenom- 
enal knowledge  of  different  varieties  of  birds,  “Jul”  keeps  hundreds  of 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas,  peafowl,  pheasants,  and  chickens  in  his 
backyard.  Decoy  making,  for  him,  is  an  extension  of  his  love  of  the  region’s 
wildlife. 

A collector  and  recognized  authority  on  old  decoys,  Julian  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  can  identify  a decoy’s  maker  with  a glance.  He  learned  to  recognize 
different  styles  of  carving  while  growing  up  in  Beaufort,  when  he  helped  his 
father  buy  used  decoys,  fix  them  up,  and  resell  them.  “See,  I had  to  keep  all 
the  decoys  up,  all  that  got  busted,”  he  explains.  “That’s  the  way  I started  out.” 
He  learned  some  techniques  from  Carteret  County’s  celebrated  decoy 
carver,  Mitchell  Fulcher.  Close  observation  of  the  birds  themselves  taught 
him  even  more. 

Decoys  today  are  more  likely  to  ride  out  their  days  on  mantels  than  on 
the  water,  but  they  still  have  work  to  do.  Those  by  Homer  Fulcher  andjulian 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  remind  the  Core  Sound  community  of  its  particular  artistic 
and  occupational  heritage . They  are  symbols  of  a way  of  life  that  values  and 
understands  both  waterfowl  and  the  region’s  history.  The  carvers  know  this. 
Reflecting  on  his  Folk  Heritage  Award,  Mr.  Homer  declared,  “I’m  proud  to 
represent  the  old  way — them  fellows  that  have  gone  on!” 
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Richard  “Big  Boy”  Henry 


Richard  “Big  Boy”  Henry 
Blues  Guitarist  and  Singer 
Beaufort,  Carteret  County 


“I  think  you  can  live  a life  and  sing  blues.  Even  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
preachers,  I tell  them,  I say  ‘Y7 all  have  the  blues  at  times.  ’ You  lose  a loved 
one  and  you’re  sad — that’s  blues.  Lose  your  money,  that’s  blues.  Through 
our  lives  somewhere  seems  like  we  all  have  the  blues.” 

Richard  “Big  Boy”  Henry  knows  a lot  about  the  blues,  for  he  has  been 
singing  them  since  he  was  a boy.  Born  in  Beaufort  in  1 92 1 , he  moved  with 
his  family  to  New  Bern  when  he  was  twelve.  Bluesmen  who  played  on 
street  corners  and  in  juke  joints  were  part  of  a rich  African-American 
musical  culture  that  thrived  in  the  town  during  the  Depression.  One 
itinerant  South  Carolinian,  Fred  Miller,  had  a profound  influence  on 
young  Richard  Henry.  “He  was  a great  guitarist,  but  he  couldn’t  sing,” 
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remembers  Mr.  Henry.  “And  he  said,  ‘Richard,  why  don’t  you  come  go 
around  with  me.  We  might  could  pick  up  a few  pennies  at  the  house 
parties  and  dances  and  fish  fries.”’ 

To  Miller’s  accompaniment,  Mr.  Henry  sang  popular  blues  songs 
that  he  picked  up  from  records  or  other  singers.  From  his  partner  he  also 
learned  the  rudiments  of  blues  guitar.  After  Miller  moved  to  New  York, 
Big  Boy  began  visiting  the  city  to  continue  their  partnership.  There  he 
met  other  Piedmont  bluesmen,  including  Sonny  Terry  and  Brownie 
McGhee,  who  accompanied  Henry  in  a recording  session  in  1951. 
Disappointed  that  these  recordings  were  never  issued,  Big  Boy  returned 
home  to  New  Bern  and  laid  his  guitar  down. 

During  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  Mr.  Henry  supported  his  family  by 
working  on  menhaden  crews,  fishing  his  own  nets,  oystering,  and 
running  a grocery  store.  He  also  preached  in  local  churches,  though  he 
never  accepted  money  for  his  services.  In  1971,  he  moved  back  to  his 
family  home  in  Beaufort,  where  some  younger  musicians  recognized  him 
and  encouraged  him  to  return  to  playing.  “If  you  love  something,  it’s 
hard  for  you  to  quit,”  he  explains.  “And  that’s  the  way  it  was  with  me  about 
the  music.  The  minute  I picked  it  up,  it  all  come  back  to  me.” 

Though  arthritis  has  diminished  his  abilities  as  a guitarist,  Mr. 
Henry’s  voice  remains  forceful  and  expressive.  He  is  a creative  singer, 
reinterpreting  blues  standards  as  well  as  composing  his  own  songs  about 
current  events  and  local  happenings.  “Mr.  President,”  written  in  re- 
sponse to  cuts  in  social  welfare  programs  in  the  1980s,  earned  him  a W.C. 
Handy  Award  from  the  Blues  Foundation. 

To  help  preserve  blues  music,  Mr.  Henry  has  taken  many  young 
musicians  under  his  tutelage.  In  addition,  he  has  encouraged  older 
members  of  his  community  to  maintain  and  record  an  important  worksong 
tradition  once  heard  along  the  coast.  Interested  in  folklorists’  attempts 
to  document  the  worksongs  sung  by  himself  and  other  African  Americans 
who  fished  on  menhaden  boats,  he  helped  organize  a group  of  retired 
fisherman  to  recreate  the  singing.  He  also  encouraged  the  group,  now 
known  as  the  Menhaden  Chanteymen,  to  share  their  music  with  a wider 
public. 

Such  acts  of  selflessness  have  given  him  a reputation  as  a kind- 
hearted  and  generous  man,  quite  different  from  the  popular  image  of  the 
restless  and  self-focused  bluesman.  For  Mr.  Henry,  singing  blues  is  a 
blessing  rather  than  a curse:  “They’re  in  my  heart,  not  because  I’m 
troubled  that  much  now.  But  I just  love  to  look  back.  And  things  that  are 
happening  to  other  people,  I like  to  sing  about.” 
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Virgil  Ledford 


Virgil  Ledford 
Wood  Carver 
Soco,  Qualla  Boundary 


Born  and  reared  in  the  Birdtown  community  near  Cherokee,  Virgil 
Ledford  had  a passion  for  drawing  when  he  was  a young  boy.  He  recalls 
teaching  himself  to  carve  by  trying  to  translate  his  drawings  into  wood.  “I 
should  have  been  doing  my  schoolwork,”  he  remembers.  “Teacher  was 
always  getting  after  me,  sitting  around  drawing  pictures.  I picked  up  a 
piece  of  wood  one  day  at  home — I think  a little  piece  of  pine  board — and 
I drew  me  a horse  on  it.  And  I took  a mountain  knife  and  outlined  it  and 
then  shaped  it  up — a relief  picture  is  what  I did  on  that.  I guess  that’s  what 
got  me  started  carving.” 
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Virgil  still  makes  small  carvings  of  animals,  a skill  he  refined  in  high 
school  under  the  instruction  of  Amanda  Crowe,  a distinguished  Chero- 
kee carver.  “She’d  say,  ‘You  got  to  have  an  idea,  or  a picture  in  your  head 
what  that  bird  looks  like,  or  whatever  you’re  carving.’  Then  she’d  instruct 
you,  ‘Well,  you  need  to  take  a little  bit  off  here.’  When  you  got  through 
that  stage  she’d  show  you  how  to  take  your  knife  and  smooth  it  up.” 

The  woods  he  uses — cherry,  basswood,  buckeye,  walnut,  and  cedar — 
come  from  a nearby  sawmill,  from  neighbors,  and  from  the  land  around 
his  house.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  a careful  use  of  the  natural 
patterns  and  colors  in  the  wood  and  by  his  own  interpretations  of  owls, 
bears,  foxes,  turtles,  horses  and  numerous  other  animals.  ‘You  can’t 
carve  like  somebody  else,”  he  says.  ‘You  got  to  have  your  own  feeling  of 
what  the  animal  or  bird  looks  like.” 

His  first  step  in  a carving  is  to  draw  a pattern  on  a stiff  piece  of  paper. 
The  initial  inspiration  for  that  comes  from  books,  magazines,  and  from 
nature  itself.  “If  I see  a picture  that  I like,  I’ll  sit  down  and  draw  it,”  he 
explains,  “but  I’ll  change  a lot  of  the  movements  and  get  my  own  idea  of 
what  I want  it  to  look  like.”  Next,  he  traces  the  pattern  onto  a piece  of 
wood.  Using  a bandsaw,  he  cuts  around  the  outline  and  then  chisels  out 
a rough  shape.  After  shaping  the  piece  with  a pocket  knife,  he  smooths 
it  with  sandpaper  and  carves  in  details  like  claws,  eyes,  and  ears.  Finally, 
he  rubs  in  olive  oil  or  applies  several  coats  of  finish. 

Virgil  Ledford’s  larger  pieces  include  legendary  and  historical  Chero- 
kee figures.  Many  of  his  carvings  are  in  private  collections  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  are  a permanent  part  of  the  Burgess  Indian  Mu- 
seum, the  Department  of  Interior  Collection  of  Indian  Art,  and  the 
gallery  of  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual.  His  sculpture  of  Sequoyah 
was  purchased  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  official  opening 
of  the  Sequoyah  Birthplace  Museum  in  Vonore,  Tennessee,  and  his 
sculpture  of  a Cherokee  hunter  with  an  eagle  has  become  the  official 
logo  of  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  in  Cherokee.  “If  you  find 
something  that  you’re  good  at  and  you  like  to  do  it  and  if  you  like  to  make 
money  at  it,  stick  with  it,”  he  says,  quoting  the  advice  his  father  gave  him. 
“Always  do  a good  job,  and  then  that  way  you  won’t  have  to  go  back  and 
redo  it.” 
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Jim  Shumate 
Fiddler 

Hickory,  Catawba  County 


In  the  1 940s,  musicians  across  the  South  began  imitating  a new  sound 
created  and  popularized  by  Bill  Monroe,  Lester  Flatt,  and  Earl  Scruggs. 
As  a fiddler  who  performed  with  these  bluegrass  legends,  Jim  Shumate 
pioneered  innovations  that  are  still  admired  and  studied  by  musicians 
today. 

Born  on  Chestnut  Mountain  in  northern  Wilkes  County,  Jim 
Shumate  grew  up  hearing  the  sounds  of  his  uncle  playing  fiddle  at  a 
neighboring  farmstead.  “He  just  played  on  his  front  porch  when  they  got 
through  working  in  the  field,”  he  recalls.  “Why,  if  the  wind  was  coming 
in  the  right  direction,  I could  hear  him  from  our  house  down.  And  oh, 
it  was  so  pretty.” 
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He  was  also  taken  with  the  Grand  Ole  Opry’s  premier  fiddler,  Arthur 
Smith.  Smith’s  style  emphasized  “long-bow”  fiddling,  in  which  a number 
of  notes  are  played  with  each  stroke  of  the  bow.  “I  tried  my  best  to  play 
just  like  Arthur,”  Mr.  Shumate  remembers.  In  addition  to  learning 
bowing  techniques,  he  was  also  influenced  by  Smith’s  fondness  for 
playing  bluesy  slides. 

As  a teenager,  Mr.  Shumate  went  to  work  in  a furniture  factory  but 
was  soon  playing  on  a local  radio  program  in  Hickory.  One  day,  Bill 
Monroe  was  driving  through  North  Carolina  and  happened  to  tune  into 
the  show.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Shumate  received  a surprise  phone  call 
from  the  father  of  bluegrass  himself,  who  was  in  need  of  a fiddler.  “He  had 
heard  me  on  this  radio  program,”  remembers  Mr.  Shumate.  “Asked  me 
if  I was  the  fellow  that  played  such  and  such  time,  and  I told  him,  ‘Yeah.’ 
He  said,  ‘You’re  the  type  man  I want  if  you  want  the  job.’  So  I said,  ‘Yeah! 
Be  right  there.’” 

With  his  band  the  Blue  Grass  Boys,  Monroe  played  each  Saturday 
night  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  The  group  spent  the  rest  of  the  week 
performing  at  ball  parks,  theaters,  and  schoolhouses  across  the  South. 
During  these  trips  Mr.  Shumate  realized  the  extent  of  their  influence. 
“Little  groups  were  all  over  the  country,  and  every  one  of  them  would  be 
trying  to  do  the  very  same  thing  we  had  done  on  the  Opry  the  night 
before,”  he  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘Fellows,  we’re  making  some  kind  of  history, 
[but]  I don’t  know  what  it  is.’” 

While  working  on  the  Opry,  Mr.  Shumate  introduced  Monroe’s 
songs  with  a fiddle  “kick-off’  that  quickly  become  standard  practice  in 
bluegrass  music.  In  1948,  Earl  Scruggs  and  Lester  Flatt  offered  him  ajob 
with  their  group,  the  Foggy  Mountain  Boys,  and  Shumate  fiddled  on  the 
legendary  band’s  first  recording  session.  That  same  year,  he  outplayed 
some  of  the  country’s  best  fiddlers  to  win  the  National  Fiddler’s  Conven- 
tion in  Richlands,  Virginia. 

In  1949,  Jim  Shumate  tired  of  life  on  the  road  and  returned  to 
Hickory  for  good  to  work  in  retail  furniture  sales.  However,  he  has 
continued  to  perform  with  his  own  band  on  radio  and  television  and  to 
make  recordings. 

In  addition  to  his  prowess  as  a fiddler,  Mr.  Shumate  is  a composer  of 
sacred  songs.  His  favorite,  “Old  Country  Baptizing,”  is  now  sung  regu- 
larly in  churches  in  western  North  Carolina.  When  asked  to  reflect  on  his 
musical  talents,  he  is  quick  to  acknowledge  his  blessings:  “I  just  thank 
God  for  the  gift  that  I have  in  it.  And  every  day  I live  I can  play  it  a little 
better  than  I could  the  day  before.  So  that’s  got  to  be  a gift,  you  know.” 
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Ora  Watson 
Fiddler 

Sugar  Grove,  Watauga  County 


Since  the  mid-1920s,  Ora  Watson  has  played  music  around  her  home 
in  the  Sugar  Grove  community  of  Watauga  County,  just  west  of  Boone. 
Secure  in  her  role  as  a musician,  she  has  refused  to  be  outdone  by  the 
fiddlers  and  banjo  and  guitar  pickers — mostly  men — who  have  always  sur- 
rounded her.  “I  can  give  as  good  as  I get,”  she  says  spiritedly.  Her  spunk  and 
vitality  continue  to  make  her  a popular  performer  around  Boone,  where  she 
adapts  naturally  to  the  musical  tastes  of  her  audiences.  “I  enjoyitmore  than 
anything,  to  get  out  and  play  music  for  people,”  she  says.  “If  they  like  it,  I like 
it  too.” 

Ora  thumb  picks  the  guitar  and  plays  clawhammer  banjo,  but  her 
first  love  is  the  fiddle,  and  she  continues  to  pick  up  any  new  tune  that 
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comes  her  way.  Like  most  traditional  musicians,  she  has  always  had  a knack 
for  learning  to  play  by  ear.  “It  just  comes  natural,”  she  recalls.  “Youjust  watch 
everybody’s  fingers  and  how  they  note  it  on  the  string,  and  you  learn  how.” 
Her  repertory  spans  the  better  part  of  the  century,  and  she  moves  fluidly 
from  a fiddle  tune  she  learned  as  a child  to  a country  hit  of  the  1940s, 
blending  the  old  traditions  of  the  Blue  Ridge  with  music  learned  from  radio 
and  sound  recordings. 

Growing  up,  she  heard  a wide  variety  of  tunes  at  home.  Her  father, 
Arthur  Isaacs,  played  fretless  banjo  and  fiddle  for  house  and  work  parties. 
Her  mother,  Mary  Fletcher  Isaacs,  was  “religious  minded”  and  sang  hymns 
and  gospel  songs  as  well  as  the  old  ballads  and  other  traditional  songs.  Ora 
absorbed  all  of  this  but  was  also  strongly  influenced  by  her  cousin,  Charlie 
Isaacs,  a talented  fiddler  who  played  for  dances  and  at  fiddlers’  conventions. 
By  age  eleven,  she  had  formed  the  Isaacs  Sisters  Band  with  a sister  and  a 
cousin  and  was  playing  at  church  socials,  dances,  cakewalks,  and  fiddlers’ 
conventions. 

She  was  “born  dancing,”  she  says.  “My  momma  said  I tried  to  dance 
before  I was  able  to  walk.  When  the  piano  started  playing  in  church,  I’d  get 
up  on  her  lap  and  try  to  dance,  and  she  couldn’t  hold  me  down.”  An 
accomplished  and  energetic  dancer,  Ora  Watson  often  incorporates  Charles- 
ton steps  into  her  flatfooting,  a regional  style  in  which  both  feet  stay  close 
to  the  floor.  She  is  also  fond  of  adding  a bit  of  “slide  dancing,”  where  she 
shuffles  both  feet  together. 

Ora  knows  the  importance  of  keeping  good  time  when  playing  dance 
music.  She  frequently  adds  a strong  rhythmic  bow  shuffle  to  her  tunes  to 
make  them  more  danceable  and  has  been  known  to  accompany  herself. 
“Well,  it’s  hard  to  dance  and  play  at  the  same  time,”  she  admits,  “but  I can 
dance  by  my  music  better  than  I can  somebody  else’s.” 

Marriage  at  age  seventeen,  and  rearing  the  four  children  thatfollowed, 
brought  a halt  to  Ora’s  performing  for  a number  of  years.  After  her  children 
were  grown,  however,  she  often  played  two  or  more  nights  a weekfor  dances, 
private  parties,  and  local  events  such  as  fire  department  suppers.  She  has 
also  appeared  at  colleges,  at  the  Merle  Watson  Festival,  and  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  Festival  of  American  Folklife.  Her  favorite  per- 
forming niche,  however,  is  still  in  her  own  community — at  the  senior  centers 
and  occasionally  at  Thompson’s  Seafood  Restaurant  with  Doc  Watson  and 
friends. 
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Reverend  Robert  H.  Bushyhead 

Cherokee  Language  Preservationist  and  Storyteller 

Paint  Town,  Jackson  County 


Cherokee  tribal  elder  Robert  Henry  Bushyhead  calls  his  native 
Kituhwa  dialect  a gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  With  the  help  of  his  daughter 
Jean  Blanton,  a teacher  in  the  Cherokee  schools,  he  has  devoted  the  past 
four  years  to  documenting  this  legacy.  That  preservation  process  began 
many  years  ago,  however,  when  he  not  only  developed  a love  of  his  native 
language,  but  also  a gift  for  telling  the  stories  of  what  it  means  to  him  and 
to  the  Cherokee  people. 

Born  in  1914,  he  grew  up  in  the  Birdtown  community  of  the  Qualla 
Boundary,  living  with  his  mother,  father,  and  older  brother  in  a one- 
room  log  cabin.  He  remembers  a large  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  cabin 
that  served  the  family  for  cooking,  light,  heat,  and  coals.  “And  the 
medicine  man,”  he  says,  “used  hot  coals  from  the  fireplace  to  heat  his 
hands  which  he  applied  to  our  sick  bodies  while  he  read  his  formulas.” 
The  medicine  man  wrote  his  formulas  in  Kituhwa,  the  Cherokee  dialect 
Robert  Bushyhead  learned  from  his  mother. 

Kituhwa  was  the  only  language  used  by  his  family  and  friends.  It 
bound  them  to  each  other  and  to  nature  as  well.  “All  things  were  a part 
of  the  creation,”  he  says,  “and  they  spoke.  Like  my  daddy  when  he  was 
raising  corn,  late  in  the  evening  he  would  say,  ‘I  must  go  into  the  field  and 
talk  to  the  corn.’  Everything  that  he  planted  always  came  up  good.  And 
that  was  his  term,  ‘I  must  go  now  and  talk  to  my  corn.’” 

His  boarding  school  teachers  insisted  that  he  abandon  the  Kituhwa 
dialect  and  speak  only  English.  “When  I was  seven  years  old,  my  father 
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Robert  H.  Bushyhead 


enrolled  me  in  the  government  boarding  school  in  Cherokee.  One  of  the 
first  things  they  taught  us,  I guess,  was  discipline.  And  in  that  line  of 
discipline  there  was  a thing  that  they  wouldn’t  let  us  do,  and  that  was  to 
speak  the  Cherokee  language.  And  many  times  we  went  down  into  the 
furnace  room  where  nobody  would  see  us  and  started  talking  Cherokee. 
We  would  just  be  getting  started  good  when  they  caught  us.  And  they 
punished  us  as  violently  for  speaking  the  Cherokee  language  as  they 
would  have  if  they  caught  us  smoking  or  chewing.  And  the  thing  about 
this  was  that  those  who  became  parents  did  not  teach  their  children  the 
Cherokee  language  lest  they  go  through  that  same  punishment.” 

When  he  had  the  opportunity  to  complete  his  education,  he  mas- 
tered English  and  became  a Southern  Baptist  home  missionary  to  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  and  then  a traveling  evangelist,  ffe  also  took  an 
interest  in  performing  in  the  outdoor  drama  about  the  Cherokee,  Unto 
These  Hills , where  he  brought  great  distinction  to  the  role  of  Elias  C. 
Boudinot.  “Whenever  Elias  in  that  part  said,  ‘I  am  just  a poor  Cherokee. 
My  life  has  been  devoted  to  my  people.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  move 
into  some  new  country,’  I was  putting  feeling  into  what  I was  saying  rather 
than  just  quoting  words.  And  I stayed  in  the  drama  seventeen  years.” 

Robert  Bushyhead  now  works  almost  daily  with  his  daughter  and  a 
local  videographer  to  record  the  sounds  of  his  native  language  along  with 
its  grammar.  “No  other  language  sounds  exactly  like  it,  and  we  want  to 
preserve  this,”  he  says.  “We  have  all  of  those  sounds — there  are  eighty-five 
of  them — and  just  a little  inflection  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Cherokee  has  a flow;  it  has  a rhythm  that  is  beautiful.  And  once  you  lose 
that  rhythm,  then,  of  course,  you’re  lost.” 
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Verlen  Clifton  and  Paul  Sutphin 
Stringband  Musicians 
Mt.  Airy,  Surry  County 


Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Surry  County,  the  tiny 
community  of  Round  Peak  has  produced  many  of  North  Carolina’s  finest 
oldtime  musicians.  Most  families  who  live  there  can  recall  older  relatives 
who  played  the  fiddle  or  banjo  and  helped  evolve  a repertory  and  style 
of  playing  that  was  unique  to  the  community.  Paul  Sutphin  and  Verlen 
Clifton  are  neighbors  from  Round  Peak  who  built  upon  the  fiddle  and 
banjo  ensemble  tradition  to  develop  a powerful  brand  of  stringband 
music.  Their  playing  has  earned  the  admiration  of  local  residents  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  oldtime  music  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
country. 

Paul  describes  Round  Peak  as  “a  poor  community”  that  had  to  create 
its  own  entertainment  when  he  was  a child.  “A  lot  of  fellows  had  them  a 
banjo,  and  they’d  sit  around  tobacco  barns  at  night  and  go  to  playing. 
And  on  Christmas  Day  they’d  have  an  all-day-long  dance.  And  they’d 
make  music,  and  I’d  stand  and  watch  them  old  men  breaking  up 
Christmas.”  As  a teenager,  Paul  spent  three  weeks  clearing  brush  from 
a creek  bed  to  earn  the  four  dollars  required  to  buy  a neighbor’s  guitar. 

Verlen  remembers  that  music  making  in  the  Round  Peak  community 
was  both  informal  and  inclusive.  “When  I was  growing  up,  I can’t 
remember  what  you’d  call  ‘bands’  around  our  neighborhood,”  he 
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recalls.  Instead,  local  musicians  would  gather  in  people’s  homes  to  play 
for  dances  or  meet  at  stores  and  gas  stations  for  impromptu  music 
sessions. 

He  first  started  with  banjo  and  guitar  but  eventually  settled  on 
mandolin,  which  he  plays  more  as  a rhythm  rather  than  a lead  instru- 
ment. Verlen’s  approach  to  playing  music  remains  simple  in  concept,  but 
hard  to  execute:  “Get  in  really  good  tune,  get  good  timing,  and  you’ve  got 
it  two-thirds  whipped.’’ 

Opportunities  to  perform  outside  the  community  encouraged  Paul, 
Verlen,  and  other  Round  Peak  musicians  to  organize  themselves  into 
bands.  Fiddlers’  conventions,  once  small  community  gatherings,  became 
regional  events  that  invited  stringbands  to  compete  for  recognition  and 
prize  money.  Around  the  same  time,  local  radio  stations,  such  as  WPAQ 
in  Mount  Airy,  began  hiring  stringbands  for  live  performances.  When 
Paul  and  Verlen  discovered  that  these  larger  audiences  liked  to  hear 
singing,  they  adapted  traditional  songs  to  a stringband  setting  and  added 
vocal  numbers  to  their  performances. 

In  1963,  they  joined  with  Round  Peak  musicians  Fred  Cockerham, 
Kyle  Creed,  and  Earnest  East  to  form  the  legendary  Camp  Creek  Boys. 
For  ten  years  the  group  played  hard-driving  square  dance  music  that 
captured  first  prize  at  numerous  fiddle  contests  across  the  region.  They 
also  recorded  an  album  for  County  Records  that  grabbed  the  attention 
of  listeners  across  the  nation  and  inspired  many  young  urban  musicians 
to  travel  to  Surry  County  to  seek  them  out. 

Paul  and  Verlen  have  always  welcomed  the  outsiders  who  came  to 
learn  about  their  music.  They  have  especially  encouraged  younger 
people  from  the  region  to  take  up  the  music.  “I’ve  played  all  my  life,”  says 
Paul.  “I  hope  a lot  of  these  young  people  just  take  over  and  keep  going.” 

The  audience  for  oldtime  stringband  music  has  changed,  but  the 
tradition  remains  rich  and  vital,  thanks  to  musicians  like  Paul  Sutphin 
and  Verlen  Clifton.  Verlen  speaks  for  both  men  when  he  reflects  on  the 
ways  that  his  appreciation  for  the  music  has  grown:  “We  thought  it  was  old 
picking,  like  we  all  do,  you  know.  But  come  to  find  out,  it’s  pretty  good 
to  listen  at,  later  on.” 
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Nell  Cole  Graves* 

Potter 

Seagrove,  Randolph  County 


For  more  than  two  centuries,  pottery  makers  from  the  Cole  family  have 
lived  and  worked  in  Randolph  and  Moore  counties.  Until  the  early  1920s, 
they  were  typical  of  other  potters  in  the  region  in  that  only  the  men  in  the 
family  made  the  wares.  Women  and  children  helped  with  digging  and 
preparing  the  clay,  glazing  the  pots,  and  loading  the  kilns,  but  men  did  the 
turning  and  ran  the  business  themselves. 

Nell  Cole  Graves  helped  transform  this  system  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  She  became  the  first  woman  to  turn  wares  on  the  old  treadle  wheel  and 
the  first  woman  to  take  on  a major  role  in  the  business.  Born  in  1908  near 
*Deceased. 
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Seagrove  in  northern  Montgomery  County,  Nell  got  an  early  start  at  her 
life’s  work.  Her  father,  Jacon  B.  Cole,  built  her  a small-sized  treadle  wheel 
to  learn  on  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  The  wheel  proved  irresistible.  “It 
was  exciting,”  she  remembers.  “I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  from  school 
to  get  down  here.  I’d  come  here  first  and  then  do  chores,  get  in  wood,  milk 
the  cows.  When  I was  real  little,  I thought  about  being  a nurse,  but  that  went 
out  whenever  I went  to  helping  at  the  pottery.” 

Nell  and  her  brother  Waymon  were  helping  their  father  produce  wares 
for  sale  in  his  shop  by  1922.  “At  first,  he’d  make  a ball  of  clay  and  turn  it 
for  me,  and  then  I could  make  a nice  little  piece.  Then  one  day  he  said,  ‘This 
is  the  last  time.  You  can  do  ityourself.’  Boy,  that  gave  me  a tough  one,  but 
I was  on  from  there.” 

She  began  work  at  a time  of  change  in  the  North  Carolina  pottery 
industry.  Her  preference  for  making  delicate  pieces  coincided  with  a new 
emphasis  on  decorative  wares  and  brighter  colors,  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technologies  and  marketing  strategies.  As  early  as  the  1920s, 
she  traveled  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Miami  to  promote  her  pottery, 
often  attracting  buyers  with  her  demonstrations  on  the  wheel. 

“Over  the  years,  Nell  developed  into  a highly  skilled  turner,”  reports 
potter  Sid  Luck,  who  credits  her  with  much  of  his  own  training.  “She 
taught  me  many  of  the  turning  skills  I use  today.  She  insisted  that  the  pots 
be  thin  and  that  sets  of  pots  be  uniform.  Any  pot  I made  that  she  did  not 
like,  she  would  tear  down.” 

For  her  skill  and  dedication,  the  Seagrove  Pottery  Festival  honored  Nell 
Cole  Graves  as  its  featured  potter  in  1987,  and  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  presented  her  with  its  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  in  1991.  A 
pioneering  spirit  in  her  community,  she  opened  the  way  for  women  in  the 
next  generation  of  Coles  to  become  fine  potters:  her  niece  Virginia  Shelton 
worked  for  a long  time  at  J.  B.  Cole’s  Pottery;  her  cousin  Dorothy  Cole 
Auman  ran  the  Seagrove  Pottery  with  her  husband  Walter;  and  her  cousins 
Neolia  and  Celia,  daughters  of  A.  R.  Cole,  operate  the  old  Cole  Pottery  in 
Sanford. 

For  almost  eightyyears,  pottery  has  been  the  driving  force  in  Nell’s  life, 
and  she  expects  that  to  continue.  By  her  own  reckoning,  she  allows  that  she 
could  once  make  a hundred  casseroles  a day,  one  hundred  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pie  plates,  or  three  hundred  bowls.  To  a recent  visitor,  she  flatly 
declared,  “I  can  make  three  hundred  yet,  if  they  turn  me  loose.” 
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Elizabeth  “Lee”  Graham  Jacobs 
Quilter 

Bolton,  Columbus  County 


For  eighty-four  years,  Lee  Jacobs  has  lived  in  Columbus  County  in  the 
Waccamaw-Siouan  community  of  Buckhead  within  two  and  a half  miles 
of  where  she  was  born.  Most  of  that  time  she  has  been  a quilter.  “Honey, 
I could  make  a pretty  stitch  when  I was  eight  years  old,”  she  says. 

“Miss  Lee,”  as  she  is  known  to  many  in  the  community,  learned  to 
piece  quilts  from  her  grandmother.  Her  grandmother’s  mother  was  also 
a quilter.  “I  reckon  it  was  born  in  me  to  love  to  quilt,”  she  says  and 
remembers  working  hard  at  it  even  though  she  was  very  young.  ‘You  can’t 
show  a child  too  early  that’s  wanting  to  learn,”  she  believes.  “My  grandma 
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would  give  me  some  of  her  scraps.  I’d  sit  right  there  beside  her.  She’d 
trim  hers  and  cut  them  little  ends  and  pieces,  that’s  what  she  gave  me  to 
sew.” 

“But  now  let  me  tell  you,  that’s  pretty,”  she  declares.  “The  littler  the 
scrap,  the  prettier  the  quilt.”  Lee  Jacobs  also  points  out  other  things  that 
make  quilts  beautiful.  “A  quilt  that’s  made  and  put  together  with  many 
colors  seems  like  it’s  pretty  to  me,”  she  says.  Some  of  the  patterns  come 
from  her  own  imagination.  As  she  puts  it,  they  are  ones  that  her  “mind 
accumulates.”  Those  are  the  quilts  she  likes  best. 

By  her  estimate,  she  has  made  almost  two  hundred  quilts.  She  has 
given  many  of  them  away.  “I  loved  to  quilt,  and  I enjoyed  it.  I mostly  was 
doing  it  for  a hobby;  I wasn’t  getting  anything  out  of  it.  But  in  the  long 
run,  it  paid  off  because  I was  able  to  give  every  child  I had  a couple  of 
quilts  apiece.  Then  I started  back  and  I would  give  [quilts  to]  all  my 
grandchildren — seven  children  and  nine  grandchildren.” 

She,  like  other  Waccamaw-Siouan  women  of  her  generation  and 
earlier,  worked  with  very  few  resources  and  often  made  quilts  just  for 
keeping  warm.  Younger  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  looking  at  those 
quilts  as  documents  of  family  and  community  histories.  Miss  Lee’s  quilts 
have  helped  celebrate  weddings,  graduations,  new  babies,  and  new 
homes,  and  they  have  helped  comfort  families  who  lost  their  homes  in 
fires.  Many  of  her  quilts  have  raised  money  for  local  causes  and  organi- 
zations, according  to  Brenda  Moore,  a community  developer  at  the 
Waccamaw-Siouan  Development  Association.  ‘You  really  feel  like  you 
have  a million  dollars  if  you  get  one  of  Miss  Lee’s  quilts,”  she  says,  “or  one 
from  someone  like  that:  that’s  older  in  the  community  and  they’ve  been 
doing  quilts  all  of  their  life  and  have  taught  others  that’s  not  even  their 
family  members  to  do  quilts.  They’ve  told  such  great  stories  about 
quilting.  It’s  in  our  heads,  but  it’s  not  written  down.  If  I could  get  one  of 
Miss  Lee’s  quilts,  I would  probably  guard  it  with  my  life.” 

Miss  Lee,  who  has  spent  countless  hours  teaching  quilting  in  the 
community,  has  inspired  a whole  generation  of  younger  quilters.  She 
takes  a typically  modest  view  of  her  work.  “At  night,  whenever  I get  ready 
to  go  to  bed,  I kind  of  think  about  what  did  I do  today:  Have  I 
accomplished  anything  or  not?  And  if  you’ve  just  wasted  up  God’s  good 
day,  you’ve  not  accomplished  anything.  I try  to  do  something  with  it,  you 
know,  that’s  profitable.  And  quilting  is  the  thing  that’ll  do  it.” 
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Dock  Rmah 

Dega  Musician  and  Singer 
Greensboro,  Guilford  County 
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“I  was  born  March  1,  1942,  in  Plei  Thoh,  Pleiku  Province,  Vietnam,” 
begins  Dock  Rmah  when  he  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  his  music,  and  his 
resettlement  in  Greensboro.  Multiple  references  to  his  people  suggest 
some  of  the  historical  complexities  of  that  story.  He  is  Jarai,  one  of  the 
many  traditional  ethnic  groups  that  have  lived  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  central  Vietnam  since  ancient  times.  The  French,  who  occu- 
pied Vietnam  for  nearly  a century,  referred  to  them  all  simply  as 
“Montagnards” — mountaineers.  Those  who  banded  together  as  resis- 
tance fighters  after  American  ground  forces  withdrew  from  Vietnam  in 
1973  called  themselves  “Dega,”  combining  names  of  mythic  heroes  they 
held  in  common.  Dock  Rmah,  like  other  Dega,  left  Vietnam  in  the  early 
1980s  for  sanctuary  in  Thailand  and  for  eventual  resettlement  in  the 
United  States  in  1986. 

Growing  up  in  the  Vietnamese  highlands,  Dock  Rmah  immersed 
himself  in  an  oral  culture  that  had  been  developing  for  at  least  one 
thousand  years.  In  that  culture,  memory  played  a central  role  in  learning 
music  as  well  as  communicating  family  and  tribal  histories.  Almost 
everyone  participated  in  the  local  singing  traditions,  and  he  easily 
absorbed  the  style  and  structures  of  his  native  song.  In  his  home  village, 
song  exchanges  occurred  in  activities  as  varied  as  working  in  the  rice 
fields,  mourning  at  funerals,  and  negotiating  marriages. 

As  a songster,  he  honed  the  art  of  improvisation.  The  Jarai  admire 
those  who  make  each  rendering  of  a song  unique  by  adding  something 
original.  “We  try  to  compose  by  ourselves  what  we  like — the  tune  or  the 
voice  or  the  meaning,”  he  explains.  In  his  tradition,  songs  often  change 
spontaneously  to  suit  the  occasion.  Extremely  popular  are  joke  songs 
composed  on  the  spot  to  comment  on  events  or  personalities  of  the 
moment,  providing  gentle  commendations  or  criticisms.  Most  challeng- 
ing of  all  are  singing  contests  that  erupt  at  social  gatherings,  pitting  clever 
singers  against  each  other  to  exchange  couplets  and  rhymed  verses. 

Although  the  Jarai  incorporate  many  musical  instruments  into  the 
cultural  life  of  their  community,  not  everyone  plays  them.  Dock  Rmah 
has  unusual  gifts,  not  only  for  singing,  but  also  for  making  and  playing 
a variety  of  traditional  instruments.  He  learned  by  observing  other 
musicians.  By  the  time  he  was  an  adult,  he  had  mastered  the  truong,  a 
bamboo  and  wood  instrument  that  resembles  a xylophone;  the  gong,  a 
multistringed  instrument  with  a bamboo  resonator;  the  bro,  a one-string 
“violin”  that  requires  holding  the  string  taut  between  the  teeth  and  toes; 
and  the  dingnam  and  dingdek,  multireed  bamboo  recorders. 

True  to  his  tradition,  Dock  Rmah  remains  creative,  adapting  new 
song  texts  about  the  more  recent  experiences  of  his  people  in  America 
to  the  old  structures  of  Jarai  music.  Among  local  Southeast  Asian 
Americans  who  share  similar  cultural  traditions — Lao,  Vietnamese, 
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Hmong,  and  Cambodians — he  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a master 
musician.  His  music  represents  an  entire  culture  for  many  who  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  mountains,  villages,  rice  fields,  and  water  buffalo 
of  their  original  homelands. 

His  activities  have  enriched  the  traditional  musics  in  North  Carolina, 
the  primary  resettlement  location  of  the  Montagnards.  As  a recognized 
artist  in  the  larger  Southeast  Asian  community,  he  often  receives  calls  to 
plan  cultural  programs  in  Greensboro  and  beyond.  He  responds  to 
requests  from  local  schools  to  talk  about  his  culture  and  demonstrate  its 
musical  traditions,  and  he  has  made  presentations  at  teacher  education 
conferences,  at  festivals,  and  in  concert  halls.  “Of  course,  I want  to  keep 
Montagnard  songs  together,”  Dock  Rmah  says,  “notjust  for  me,  [but]  for 
my  people.” 
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Earl  Scruggs 
Banjo  Player 
Cleveland  County 


Great  individual  creativity  and  deep  community  traditions  are  ingre- 
dients for  nurturing  extraordinary  artistry.  These  conditions  certainly 
hold  true  in  the  case  of  Earl  Scruggs.  He  has  drawn  upon  his  own 
virtuosity  and  the  musical  traditions  of  western  North  Carolina  to  create 
music  that  speaks  to  audiences  throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  the  small  community  of  Flint  Hill  in  Cleveland  County,  Earl 
grew  up  surrounded  by  music  makers.  His  mother  played  the  organ,  his 
father,  the  fiddle  and  banjo,  and  four  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  played 
both  banjo  and  guitar.  “Probably  no  other  family  enjoyed  music  and 
singing  more  than  we  did,”  he  writes.  “The  banjo  stayed  in  my  mind  most 
of  the  time,  if  I was  playing  with  friends  or  working  on  the  farm.” 
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Banjo  players  in  his  community  favored  finger-picking  rather  than 
the  frailing  or  brushing  styles  prevalent  farther  west  in  the  Blue  Ridge; 
Earl  was  no  exception.  He  remembers  developing  his  unique  three- 
fingered style  at  the  age  of  ten  when  he  took  his  banjo  into  a room  by 
himself  after  an  argument  with  his  brother.  “I  was  picking  away  and 
suddenly  discovered  I was  using  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  finger 
rather  than  [my]  usual  two.”  By  the  time  he  was  a teenager,  Earl  played 
regularly  on  nearby  radio  stations  and  had  won  numerous  blue  ribbons 
at  local  fiddlers’  conventions. 

When  he  decided  to  try  music  as  a career  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
he  quit  his  textile  mill  job  and,  shortly  afterwards,  landed  in  Nashville. 
There  hejoined  Bill  Monroe’s  Blue  Grass  Boys,  which  included  Monroe, 
Lester  Flatt,  and  later  Chubby  Wise  and  Howard  Watts.  These  musicians 
played  a highly  innovative  and  exciting  style  of  country  music,  now 
known  as  bluegrass.  Earl’s  banjo  picking,  in  particular,  created  a huge 
sensation,  and  he  defined  a new  repertory  and  technique  for  the 
instrument.  In  his  hands,  the  banjo  could  play  lead  and  take  breaks  on 
up-tempo  songs,  fiddle  tunes,  and  blues  or  provide  tasteful  accompani- 
ment to  waltzes  and  slow  country  love  songs. 

In  1948,  Earl  and  Lester  Flatt  formed  the  Foggy  Mountain  Boys.  Over 
the  next  five  years  the  popularity  of  the  group  soared  as  they  played  over 
radio  stations  throughout  the  South,  including  a stint  at  WPTF  in  Raleigh 
in  1951.  Two  years  later,  Martha  White  Mills  began  sponsoring  the  band 
in  radio  and  television  appearances  that  kept  them  in  the  public  limelight 
for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

Through  theme  music  for  the  television  show  The  Beverly  Hillbillies 
and  the  film  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  Flatt  and  Scruggs  introduced  bluegrass  to 
millions  who  were  unfamiliar  with  traditional  country  music.  Inspired  by 
Earl’s  playing,  aspiring  urban  musicians  bought  banjos  and  began 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument.  In  1969,  Earl  left  the  Foggy 
Mountain  Boys  to  perform  with  his  sons  as  the  Earl  Scruggs  Revue.  The 
band  blended  bluegrass,  folk,  country,  and  rock  music  and  played  to 
enthusiastic  audiences  on  college  campuses,  many  of  them  in  North 
Carolina. 

Earl  has  won  numerous  honors  including  membership  in  the  Coun- 
try Music  Hall  of  Fame,  the  National  Heritage  Fellowship  award,  and  the 
President’s  National  Medal  of  Arts.  Even  in  the  midst  of  international 
acclaim,  he  remembers  the  traditions  at  the  roots  of  his  artistry.  “My 
music  came  up  from  the  soil  of  North  Carolina,”  he  says  proudly,  “and  I 
have  been  blessed  that  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  it.” 
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Selected  Recordings 
by  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award 
Recipients:  A Review  Essay 

By  Lucy  Allen 


Over  seventy  commercial  sound  recordings,  videos,  and  movies 
provide  performances  by  musicians  and  storytellers  who  have  received  the 
North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award.  This  surprisingly  large  number  of 
recordings  contributes  to  preserving  our  state’s  rich  folk  heritage  by 
continuing  the  sharing  and  passing  on  of  styles,  songs,  and  the  repertories 
of  notable  North  Carolina  folk  artists.  While  some  of  these  recordings  were 
made  under  optimum  conditions,  others  were  mastered  from  rough  field 
recordings  or  made  late  in  the  performer’s  career.  But  even  with  old  and 
scratchy  voices,  we  still  hear  the  strength  of  the  singing  or  playing  as  they 
share  the  treasury  of  our  state’s  folk  music  and  stories. 

This  review  essay  and  its  discography  provide  a listing  of  much  of 
these  tales  and  music.  The  recordings  range  from  small  to  big  producers 
and  appear  as  homemade  cassettes,  independent  label  LPs,  folk  music 
society-sponsored  recordings,  university  issues,  and  compact  discs  on 
major  labels.  The  range  of  music  is  broad,  showing  the  diversity  of  musical 
styles  indigenous  to  this  great  state,  and  includes  blues,  buck  dancing, 
oldtime  fiddle  and  banjo,  oldtime  stringband,  black  gospel,  white  shape 
note  singing,  ballads,  Native  American  flute,  dance,  sacred  music,  African- 
American  sea  chanties,  bluegrass,  and  rhythm  and  blues. 

Lucy  Allen,  staff  folklorist  at  the  Hiddenite  Center  in  Alexander  County,  is 
finishing  a Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  doctoral  dissertation  on 
country  music. 
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Two  notable  storytellers  have  won  awards:  Ray  Hicks,  the  famous  teller 
of  Jack  Tales  from  near  Beech  Mountain,  and  Louise  Anderson  from 
Onslow  County  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Louise  Anderson  died  shortly 
after  receiving  her  award  in  1 993,  but  two  recent  proj ects  will  preserve  her 
performances.  A Tom  Davenport  film  is  in  production  and  will  include 
stories  and  comments  by  her  sisters.  Victor  Moffitt  (269  Raintree  Rd., 
Jacksonville,  NC  28540)  also  has  been  working  transcribing  and  organiz- 
ing a set  of  field  recordings  by  this  memorable  African-American  storyteller 
and  oral  historian.  Ray  Hicks  is  documented  in  collections  at  Appalachian 
State  University,  East  Tennessee  State  University,  the  archives  of  the 
National  Storytelling  Festival  injonesborough,  Tennessee,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

Ray  Hicks  received  his  award  in  1992,  and  his  first  recording,  Ray 
Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  N.C.  Tells  Four  Authentic  Jack  Tales,  collected  and 
produced  by  Sandy  Paton,  was  issued  as  an  LP  by  Folk  Legacy  records  in 
1964  and  is  now  available  as  a cassette.  Ray,  the  patriarch  of  the  National 
Storytelling  Festival  in  Jonesborough,  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  best 
traditional  storytellers  ofjack  Tales  and  other  stories.  His  mountain  accent 
can  be  difficult  to  understand,  and  Cratis  Williams  included  an  essay  on 
dialect  with  the  original  Folk  Legacy  record.  On  the  Folk  Legacy  tape  my 
favorite  tale  is  “Whickety-Whack,  into  My  Sack,”  because  it  not  only 
entertains,  but  educates  as  to  why  death  is  not  such  a bad  thing  after  Jack 
captures  Death  in  his  sack.  The  other  tales  on  the  tape  are  “Jack  and  the 
Three  Steers,”  “ Big  Man  Jack  Killed  Seven  at  a Whack,”  and  “Jack  and  the 
Old  Fire  Dragon.”  The  cassette  reproduces  the  1964  record  made  from 
Sandy  Paton’s  field  recordings  at  Beech  Mountain,  complete  with  sounds 
of  the  recording  crew  laughing,  background  noises,  and  an  occasional 
belch  by  Ray  Hicks  during  a tale  session. 

Ray’s  stories  are  also  available  on  a 1 989  compact  disc  and  cassette,  Jack 
alivel , which  includes,  however,  nojack  tales.  Instead,  the  title  refers  to  Ray 
as  a “Jack,”  telling  wild  stories  about  his  own  life  and  sharing  music.  This 
recording  provides  almost  an  hour  of  stories  and  is  listed  in  the  American 
Folklife  Center’s  American  Folk  Music  and  Folklore  Recordings:  A Selected  List 
for  1989.  Since  it  sometimes  takes  a little  while  to  get  into  listening  to  stories, 
it’s  nice  to  hear  a short  one  or  two  first,  but Jack  alive!  starts  off  with  a story 
that  covers  almost  half  the  recording.  “The  Witch  on  Stone  Mountain”  lasts 
for  the  first  twenty-six  minutes.  After  the  first  story  Ray  plays  “Hen  Cackle” 
on  the  harmonica,  noting  it  has  been  played  in  his  region  ever  since  he  was 
a boy.  The  other  bit  of  music  is  the  song  “Short  Life  in  Trouble,”  which 
Ray  sings  a capella.  Although  his  voice  is  not  that  of  a smooth  singer,  the 
inclusion  of  music  shows  the  variety  in  Ray’s  repertory;  his  skills  are  not 
limited  to  storytelling.  Ray’s  strong  belief  in  God  and  Providence  comes 
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through  in  his  story  of  the  “Vision  of  the  Automobile,”  and  he  shares  his 
family  knowledge  of  using  the  almanac  for  planting  signs  to  explain  why 
he  didn’t  get  drunk  in  “The  Sign  in  the  Knees.” 

The  only  Native  American  given  an  award  for  music  is  Walker 
Calhoun,  a member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee.  Calhoun  plays 
Indian  flute  music  on  his  tape  recording  Where  the  Ravens  Roost,  produced 
by  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center  in  Cullowhee,  and  he  talks  about  the 
music,  providing  the  listener  with  a context  in  English  before  playing  and 
then  singing  in  Cherokee  and  in  English.  The  music  was  interesting,  but 
difficult  to  understand,  even  in  English.  The  staff  at  the  Mountain  Heritage 
Center  transcribed  the  tape  and  included  a very  informative  booklet  to  go 
with  the  tape,  so  it’s  very  educational,  and  it  was  selected  for  inclusion  by 
the  American  Folklife  Center’s  American  Folk  Music  and  Folklore  Recordings:  A 
Selected  List  in  1991.  One  treat  on  this  tape  is  Calhoun  playing  an  oldtime 
banjo  tune,  clearly  showing  the  interchange  between  African-American, 
Anglo,  and  Indian  culture  in  the  mountains. 

Calhoun  appears  on  two  compilation  CDs.  He  sings  two  dances,  a corn 
dance  and  an  eagle  dance,  on  the  Seedtime  on  the  Cumberland  Sampler  1 990- 
1991,  produced  by  June  Appal.  This  recording  is  very  clear,  and  his 
singing  voice,  much  stronger  than  his  speaking  voice,  is  augmented  by 
rhythm  using  a rattle.  He  also  appears  on  the  new  compilation  from  the 
John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School,  Meeting  in  the  Air,  singing  and  playing  on 
the  banjo  “Hold  to  God’s  Unchanging  Hand,”  better  translated  from 
Cherokee  as  “Guide  Me,  Jehovah.”  Folklorist  David  Brose  writes  in  the 
notes  that  “Cherokee  legend  states  that  it  was  this  song  and  the  Cherokee 
version  of  ‘Amazing  Grace’”  that  they  sang  along  the  Trail  of  Tears.  The 
recording  quality  on  this  compilation  is  excellent,  and  while  I wouldn’t  get 
it  solely  for  Calhoun’s  contribution,  it  is  a great  recording  of  the  sacred 
music  traditions  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains  and  representative  of  the 
sacred  music  traditions  of  much  of  the  South.  The  quality  of  this  recording 
earned  it  a Paul  Green  Multi-Media  Award  from  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  Historians  in  1996. 

Also  on  the  Meeting  in  the  Air  compilation  is  Maryjane  Queen  singing 
“Got  My  One  Way  Ticket  to  the  Sky,”  a hymn  she  learned  from  her  mother. 
She  sings  it  in  her  raspy  voice  and  plays  the  banjo  using  a two-finger  up- 
picking  style.  Abetter  representation  of  her  vast  repertory  is  on  her  cassette 
Fist  Full  of  Songs,  on  which  she  performs  both  solo  and  with  her  family. 
Queen’s  singing  quality  is  more  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
fieldwork  recording  and  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  folklorist  than  the 
general  public.  Although  some  earlier  reviews  criticized  this  cassette 
because  of  her  raspy  voice,  the  reviews  did  not  take  into  consideration  that 
the  Charlotte  Folk  Music  Society’s  intent  in  making  the  recording  was  to 
record  Maryjane  Queen’s  repertory  as  she  sang  it,  not  to  find  a classically 
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trained  singer  to  interpret  it.  The  CFMS  took  on  this  task  as  their  first,  and 
to  date  only,  recording  project.  The  tape  quality  is  clear,  and  the  quotes 
included  help  provide  contextual  information.  The  selections  alternate 
between  songs  with  instrumentation  and  Mary  Jane  singing  a capella 
ballads.  It  begins  with  her  statement  that  she  learned  songs  from  her 
grandmothers,  who  were  both  strong  singers,  and  moves  into  the  family 
(MaryJane,J.R.,  Henry,  and  Mark  Queen,  and  Jeannette  Queen  Mathis) 
playing  “Lizajane.”  A second  family  song,  “Sugar  Hill,”  completes  the  first 
side.  The  selections  where  Queen  accompanies  herself  on  the  banjo  are  the 
roughest  cuts.  There  is  a nice  duet  between  Queen  and  her  son,  Henry, 
singing  “Paper  of  Pens”  and  a lovely  lap  dulcimer  accompaniment  on  “Roll 
on  Weary  River.”  Many  will  recognize  the  tune  and  words  of  “Little  Betty 
Ann”  as  a close  cousin  to  “Shady  Grove.”  Sheila  Kay  Adams,  from  another 
family  of  award-winning  ballad  singers  and  storytellers  from  the  North 
Carolina  mountains,  wrote  the  short  essay  on  the  inside  liner. 

Dellie  Norton  and  Doug  Wallin,  both  related  to  Sheila  Adams,  provide 
examples  of  the  first  music  to  interest  collectors  at  the  turn  of  the  century: 
the  ballads.  This  interest  was  inspired  first  by  Harvard  professor  Francis 
James  Child’s  ballad  collection,  followed  by  the  trip  of  British  collectors 
Cecil  Sharp  and  Maud  Karpeles  to  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  subsequent  publication  of  their  findings.  The  Wallins  and  Norton 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  British  collectors’  activities,  although  neither 
Sharp  nor  Karpeles  collected  directly  from  them. 

Dellie  Norton  sang  for  many  years,  but  had  a very  truncated  recording 
career.  Three  of  the  songs  she  loved  appear  on  High  Atmosphere  recorded 
byjohn  Cohen  in  1965,  released  on  Rounder  in  1975  and  reissued  in  1995 
with  additional  songs.  All  of  Norton’s  contributions  are  unaccompanied 
ballads:  “Silk  Merchant’s  Daughter,”  ‘Young  Emily,”  and  “Early,  Early  in 
the  Spring.”  Norton  has  a strong  voice  and  embellishes  the  songs  with  vocal 
twists  and  turns.  The  recording  overall  is  filled  with  wonderful  examples 
of  ballad  singing  and  banjo  playing  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and 
is  well  worth  having  not  only  for  Dellie,  but  also  for  Dillard  Chandler,  E.C. 
Ball,  Fred  Cockerham,  and  the  others.  The  Wallins’  recording  contains 
some  of  the  same  repertory. 

Doug  Wallin  and  his  brotherjack  are  well  represented  on  their  recent 
recording  on  Smithsonian/Folkways,  made  possible  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Wayne  Martin,  director  of  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council.  Martin’s  influence  is  worth  noting  here  as  he  not 
only  works  hard  assisting  others  to  preserve  traditions,  but  also  labors  to 
record  and  preserve  our  state’s  folk  music.  Each  of  the  recording  projects 
he  has  been  involved  in,  including  the  Etta  Baker  CD  and  thejoe  and  Odell 
Thompson  tape  noted  later,  are  masterfully  engineered  and  obviously 
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recorded  with  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  music.  Family  Songs  and 
Stories  from  the  North  Carolina  Mountains  is  no  exception.  Doug  Wallin 
typically  sings  his  ballads  and  songs  unaccompanied,  although  sometimes 
he  begins  a piece  by  playing  the  tune  on  his  fiddle,  introducing  the  melody 
to  the  audience,  and  then  singing  the  song  a capella.  Jack  accompanies 
himself  on  guitar  or  another  instrument  when  he  sings.  The  stories  are  as 
rich  as  the  songs,  telling  about  local  characters  from  the  mountains  who 
have  a relationship  to  one  of  the  songs.  Like  the  Jack  alive!  recording,  the 
combination  of  music  and  tales  shows  the  diversity  in  the  repertory  of  these 
entertainers;  their  talent  is  not  limited  to  one  genre.  This  recording  is 
accompanied  by  excellent  notes  and  song  annotations  compiled  by  Beverly 
and  Dan  Patterson. 

Moving  north  in  the  mountains  to  Watauga  County,  we  find  one  of 
many  stringband  musicians  honored  over  the  years.  Part  of  Ora  Watson’s 
repertory  was  recently  recorded  through  the  efforts  of  fellow  band  member 
Mary  Greene  and  the  Appalachian  Cultural  Museum  in  Boone.  On 
Lonesome  Road  Blues,  Ora  Watson  plays  with  the  Laurel  Creek  String  Band. 
This  Watauga  County  native  has  been  singing,  playing  the  fiddle  for 
dances,  and  flatfoot  dancing  for  most  of  her  eighty-four  years.  She  learned 
ballads  from  her  mother  and  dance  tunes  from  her  father  and  cousins,  thus 
participating  in  both  private  and  public  vernacular  music  traditions.  The 
selections  here  represent  that  diversity,  including  the  traditional  ballad 
“Pretty  Fair  Maid,”  the  popular  tin  pan  alley  song  “The  Baggage  Coach 
Ahead,”  sung  by  Ora  with  guitar  accompaniment,  and  lively  renditions  of 
“Ragtime  Annie”  and  “Lonesome  Road  Blues,”  highlighting  Ora’s  fiddle 
playing  and  dancing.  The  tape  ends  with  “Where  the  Soul  of  Man  Never 
Dies,”  demonstrating  her  religious  heritage.  Watson  practically  stole  the 
show  at  the  Folk  Heritage  Award  ceremony  in  1995  in  Raleigh  with  her 
flatfoot  dancing. 

Luke  and  Harold  Smathers  are  wonderful  for  vinyl  lovers  since  the  two 
available  recordings  of  the  Luke  Smathers  String  Band  are  only  available 
on  33  1/3  LPs  from  June  Appal:  Mountain  Swing  and  In  Full  Swing.  Both 
albums  have  the  feel  of  stepping  back  in  time,  and  Charles  Wolfe’s  liner 
notes  on  In  Full  Swing  are  wonderful.  Unlike  the  recordings  mentioned 
earlier  that  combined  ballads  and  stringband  music,  the  Smathers  combine 
oldtime  with  more  modern  popular  western  swing  tunes.  For  example, 
Mountain  Swing  begins  with  “Cacklin  Hen,”  immediately  followed  by 
“Sweet  Georgia  Brown.”  The  Smathers  were  actively  performing  from  1930 
to  1943  when  they  learned  most  of  their  repertory  of  oldtime  and  swing 
tunes,  and  began  again  performing  in  their  hometown  of  Canton  and 
nearby  Asheville  from  the  1960s  until  the  early  1990s.  David  Holt,  playing 
banjo  on  the  album,  describes  them  as  the  most  flexible  musicians  he  has 
ever  met.  “Texas  Plains”  contains  great  fiddle  and  guitar  solos. 
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Another  variation  on  the  diversity  of  oldtime  music  in  North  Carolina 
is  provided  in  the  recording  of  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson,  who  exemplify 
African-American  stringband  music.  The  Thompsons,  cousins  from 
Mebane,  first  learned  to  play  tunes  on  the  banjo  and  fiddle  from  their 
fathers,  popular  musicians  at  both  black  and  white  dances  in  the  ’ 20s.  Like 
the  Smathers,  Joe  and  Odell  played  for  different  events  beginning  in  the 
’20s  and  on  into  the  1940s,  then  stopped  playing  for  many  years.  Their 
renewed  activity  was  influenced  by  folklorist  Kip  Lornell,  who  urged  them 
to  start  playing  again.  Their  repertory,  rooted  in  the  tunes  they  learned 
from  their  fathers,  is  performed  in  the  early  style  of  banjo  and  fiddle  duet, 
creating  a more  sparse  sound  than  the  other  groups  with  their  guitars  and 
basses.  Old-Time  Music  from  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  includes  tunes 
found  in  both  black  and  white  traditions,  such  as  “John  Henry,”  “Molly  Put 
the  Kettle  On,”  and  “Black  Annie,”  and  tunes  linked  to  African-American 
stringband  tradition,  such  as  “Pumpkin  Pie.”  Odell’s  voice,  quite  shrill,  is 
difficult  to  listen  to,  but  the  deeper  voice  ofjoe  is  more  pleasing.  Musicians 
will  appreciate  Wayne  Martin’s  notes  and  his  notation  of  the  different 
tunings  used  on  each  piece. 

Four  musicians  from  Surry  County  have  been  honored  over  the  years. 
In  1990,  fiddlers  Earnest  East  and  Benton  Flippen  were  honored;  in  1996 
two  of  their  backup  musicians,  mandolin  player  Verlen  Clifton  and 
guitarist  Paul  Sutphin,  were  recognized.  The  discographies  for  these 
musicians  overlap  a great  deal,  and  most  of  the  material  is  out  of  print, 
including  all  of  East’s  recordings,  although  some  are  scheduled  for  reissue. 
Sutphin  and  Clifton  appear  on  Flippen’s  compact  disc  Old  Time,  New 
Times,  which  includes  recordings  of  Flippen’s  music  from  1949  to  1993 
and  gives  a good  overview  of  his  musical  career.  One  of  the  surprises  on 
this  mainly  oldtime  recording  is  a bluegrass  version  of  “Train  45,” 
featuring  Flippen  on  the  banjo.  He  also  plays  banjo  in  the  “fiddle  style”  on 
“Salt  River.”  Flippen,  Sutphin,  and  Clifton  all  perform  together  on 
“Durham’s  Bull, ’’“Lost  Indian,”  and  “Sally  Ann.”  Clifton  also  plays  with  the 
Toast  String  Stretchers,  and  their  cassette  tape  Wanted! includes  excellent 
renditions  of  Surry,  Wilkes,  and  Iredell  County  oldtime  dance  favorites 
such  as  “Lost  Indian,”  “Breaking  Up  Christmas,”  and  “Tempy.”  One  of  the 
nicest  pieces  on  Wanted!  is  “Rainbow  Sign,”  dedicated  to  fiddler  Tommy 
Jarrell,  who  taught  the  song  to  them. 

Tommy  Hunter  was  another  oldtime  fiddle  player  who  composed 
some  beautiful  fiddle  tunes.  His  cassette  Say  Old  Man  . . .Can  You  Play  the 
Fiddle  ? is  wonderful  for  other  fiddlers  who  wish  to  hear  the  solo  performer. 
The  traditional  tunes  include  “Mrs.  McCloud’s  Reel,”  “Goodnight  Waltz,” 
and  the  title  tune.  Some  of  the  tunes  he  composed  and  recorded  include 
“Old  Hickory  Hornpipe, ’’“Linefork,”  and  “Gentleman  from  Virginia.” 
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Hunter’s  playing  in  a band  is  approximated  on  The  Carroll  Best  Band 
with  Tommy  Hunter.  Heritage  Award  winner  Carroll  Best  is  known  for  his 
“fiddle-style”  banjo  playing  in  the  Canton  and  Asheville  area.  This  style,  also 
practiced  by  Benton  Flippen,  is  a three-finger  style  in  which  the  banjoist 
tries  to  imitate  the  sound  made  by  the  fiddle.  Mellower  than  the  three-finger 
Scruggs  style  and  sometimes  sounding  almost  like  hammered  dulcimer, 
this  regional  style  was  learned  by  Best  from  his  mother,  who  learned  it  from 
her  mother.  The  cassette  used  an  earlier  recording  by  Hunter,  which  the 
band  recorded  around.  Some  of  the  tunes  from  Hunter’s  cassette,  such  as 
“01dHickoryHompipe”and“Say01dMan  . . . ,”are  repeated  and  enhanced 
with  Best’s  banjo  playing.  Best  also  appears  on  the  compilation  CDPickin  ’ 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  playing  “Flowers  of  Edinburgh”  and  “Leather  Breeches” 
in  his  wonderful  fiddle  style.  Unfortunately,  since  Hunter  died  in  1993 
after  a long  illness  and  Best  was  murdered  in  1995,  we  can  expect  no  more 
recordings  from  these  fine  musicians. 

Quay  Smathers,  cousin  to  Luke  and  Harold,  won  the  Folk  Heritage 
Award  for  his  leadership  in  shape  note  singing.  However,  the  only  available 
recording  featuring  Quay  highlights  his  talents  in  another  area:  playing 
guitar  in  his  family  band,  The  Dutch  Cove  Old  Time  String  Band,  which 
includes  Quay  on  the  guitar  and  his  children  on  the  fiddles,  banjo,  and 
bass.  Unlike  shape  note  singing,  the  music  on  their  cassette  Sycamore  Tea 
will  set  your  feet  to  tapping  and  dancing  during  “Morpeth’s  Rant,”  the 
second  cut,  if  the  first  and  title  tune  doesn  ’ t.  Most  selections  are  fast-paced 
instrumental  tunes — a flat-footer’s  delight — featuring  the  double  fiddles  of 
Liz  Smathers-Shaw  and  Lynn  Shaw,  with  the  melody  emphasized  byjune 
Smathers  on  the  banjo.  The  slow  tunes,  especially  the  first  two  of  the  three 
waltzes,  don’t  blend  as  well  as  the  two-steps  or  fast  paced  reels  and 
hornpipes.  The  only  tune  with  vocal  accompaniment  is  “Fire  on  the 
Mountain”  with  the  startling  endorsement  halfway  through  “Let’s  go 
now,”  followed  by  the  singing  of  a few  stanzas.  The  tune  “Chinky  Pen”  may 
be  a phonetic  spelling  of  a tune  from  the  town  of  Chinquapin  in  the 
Sandhills  region  or  from  Chinqua  Penn  plantation  in  the  Piedmont. 

The  best-known  bluegrass  musician  to  receive  an  award  must  be  Earl 
Scruggs  from  Cleveland  County.  Unfortunately  for  Scruggs  fans,  most  of 
the  material  this  innovator  of  bluegrass  banjo  recorded  after  Flatt  and 
Scruggs  is  no  longer  in  print.  The  sole  Scruggs-only  recording  is  found  on 
the  Columbia  cassette  of  Dueling  Banjos.  This  recording  is  clearly  meant  for 
the  casual  fan  as  there  are  no  liner  notes,  and  the  listing  of  songs  is  not  in 
order,  but  it  does  include  “Black  Mountain  Blues,”  “Lonesome  Ruben,” 
“Flint  Hill  Special,”  and  the  title  song.  Columbia  also  has  a CD  of  Flatt  and 
Scruggs  with  Mother  Maybelle  Carter,  performing  Songs  of  the  Famous 
Carter  Family,  and  a number  of  discount  cassettes  (two-for-one  specials  of 
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20  All-Time  Great  Recordings , The  World  of  Flatt  and  Scruggs,  Flatt  and 
Scruggs  Greatest  Hits,  and  Lester  Flatt  and  Earl  Scruggs,  Columbia  Historic 
Edition ) . As  on  Dueling  Banjos,  there  are  no  notes,  but  they  do  contain  all 
of  the  Flatt  and  Scruggs  classics,  most  notably  “Earl’s  Breakdown,”  “Foggy 
Mountain  Special,”  “The  Ballad  of  Jed  Clampett,”  and  “Salty  Dog  Blues.” 

For  the  listener  who  wants  good  liner  notes,  the  best  single  compact 
disc  is  Don ’t  Get  Above  Your  Raisin  ’on  Rounder.  This  reissue  includes  Flatt 
and  Scruggs  recordings  from  1950  to  1958,  with  notes  by  folklorist  and 
banjo  player  Neil  V.  Rosenberg  (and  a visual  pun  added  by  Rosenberg  of 
a raisin  on  the  back  page  of  the  notes).  This  disc  includes  a number  of 
gospel  songs,  such  as  “Get  in  Line,  Brother”  and  “Reunion  in  Heaven,”  as 
well  as  classics  such  as  “Foggy  Mountain  Special.”  For  the  Scruggs  devotee, 
there  is  the  complete  Flatt  and  Scruggs  available  on  fifteen  CDs  in  three 
boxed  sets  from  the  Bear  Family.  The  first  set  of  four  discs  gathers 
recordings  from  1948  to  1959  from  Mercury  and  Columbia,  including 
song  sessions  with  Heritage  Award  winnerjim  Shumate  on  fiddle  and  with 
extensive  notes  and  discography  in  a fifteen-page  booklet  by  Neil  V. 
Rosenberg.  This  collection  was  included  in  the  American  Folklife  Center’s 
American  Folk  Music  and  Folklore  Recordings:  A Selected  List  in  1991.  The 
second  set  of  five  CDs  covers  all  the  recordings  from  1 959  to  1 963  and  again 
includes  notes  and  discography  by  Rosenberg  with  additional  information 
from  Eddie  L.  Stubbs.  The  final  six-CD  set  covers  1964  to  1969  and  has 
notes  by  Lawrence  Talbot  and  discography  by  Rosenberg,  Eddie  L.  Stubbs, 
and  Richard  Weize. 

One  devotee  who  has  collected  all  of  the  Flatt  and  Scruggs  material  is 
Wilkes  County  bluegrass  banjo  player  Eric  Ellis.  Ellis  now  plays  with  Jim 
Shumate,  the  fiddle  player  who  started  the  trend  of  the  fiddle  kick-off  in 
bluegrass  when  he  played  for  Bill  Monroe  and  the  Bluegrass  Boys  and  later 
was  the  first  fiddle  player  for  Flatt  and  Scruggs  when  they  left  Monroe.  He 
left  the  road  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family  in  Hickory,  but  continued 
to  play  music.  His  three  cassettes  on  Heritage  Records  show  not  only  the 
enduring  influence  of  his  time  with  Monroe  and  Flatt  and  Scruggs,  but  also 
the  influence  of  Arthur  Smith  on  his  fiddle  playing.  Up  and  at  ’Em  was 
chosen  for  the  American  Folklife  Center’s  Selected  List  in  1991.  Included 
is  the  fiddle  classic  “Orange  Blossom  Special,”  as  well  as  a number  of 
Shumate’s  own  compositions  such  as  “Three  Part  Rag,”  “Callahan,”  and 
the  title  cut.  Shumate’s  “Cotton-Eyed  Joe”  on  Whing  Ding  is  much  better 
than  the  popular  dance-mix  version  by  Rednex,  and  his  performance  of 
“Blackberry  Blossom”  is  great.  Buckle  Up  the  Backstrap  has  fine  bluegrass 
favorites  and  includes  a tribute  to  Smith  with  “Florida  Blues”  and  “Red 
Apple  Rag.” 
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A complete  review  of  the  Watson  Family,  and  Doc  in  particular,  is  almost 
impossible.  Watson  family  members  other  than  Doc  and  his  son  Merle  are 
sparsely  represented  on  recordings.  Arnold  Watson  and  Rosa  Lee  Watson 
appear  in  selected  songs  on  four  recordings.  Doc  Watson  andFamily:  Treasures 
Untold  was  recorded  at  the  Newport  Folk  Festival  in  1964,  and  TheDoc  Watson 
Family  Tradition  and  The  Doc  Watson  Family  (entitled  The  Watson  Family  on  the 
front  cover)  were  recorded  by  Ralph  Rinzler  from  1963  to  1965.  The  last 
family  recording,  TheDoc  Watson  Family:  Songs  from  the  Southern  Mountains, 
contains  selections  from  tapes  made  by  Gene  Earle  and  D.K.  Wilgus  in  1 962, 
1964,  and  1973;  they  feature  Doc,  Arnold,  Rosa  Lee,  Gaither  Carlton,  and 
their  friend  Almeda  Riddle.  The  early  recordings  represent  a simpler  style 
in  Doc’s  playing.  All  feature  his  father-in-law  Gaither  Carlton  playing  the 
fiddle  and  show  his  musical  influence  on  Doc.  Of  the  twenty-seven  record- 
ings currently  available  by  Doc  Watson,  the  musical  genres  cover  the  gamut 
from  oldtime  to  folk  revival  to  blues,  to  shape-note  hymns,  gospel,  bluegrass, 
rockabilly,  and  probably  a few  tunes  that  defy  categorization.  The  CDs 
average  seventeen  cuts  each  and  cover  over  450  songs  and  tunes  from  Doc’s 
repertory,  with  only  about  a dozen  repeated  on  more  than  one  recording. 
Discs  such  as  Down  South  and  Pickin  ’ the  Blues  feature  some  of  the  best 
picking  by  Doc  and  son  Merle,  much  of  it  in  a style  similar  to  the  Piedmont 
blues  picking  style  employed  by  Etta  Baker.  Doc  covers  some  Burl  Ives 
favorites  on  his  Songs  for  Little  Pickers,  including  a verse  about  Indians  in 
“Tennessee  Stud”  that  I never  heard  before  and  which,  although  politically 
incorrect,  is  still  fascinating.  Doc’s  story  is  told  many  times  over  not  only  in 
the  excellent  liner  notes  on  many  of  the  recordings,  but  also  in  his  own 
narrations  that  are  frequently  included.  As  a general  rule,  the  recordings 
available  on  Vanguard  are  older.  The  Sugar  Hill  label  has  reissued  many  of 
the  earlier  recordings  and  continues  with  new  and  more  stylistically  sophis- 
ticated recordings,  including  Doc’s  now  impressive  backup  musician 
roster  with  noted  musicians  such  as  Sam  Bush,  David  Grisman,  Norman 
Blake,  and  Marty  Stuart. 

Not  far  down  the  road  from  Doc  Watson,  over  in  Burke  County,  one 
moves  from  the  white  blues  of  Watson  to  the  black  mountain  blues  of  Etta 
Baker.  Her  appearance  on  two  cuts  on  The  Best  of  Seedtime  on  the 
Cumberland  (June  Appal  JA  0059)  gives  the  flavor  of  her  playing,  but  it  is 
a disappointing  taste.  Though  recorded  live,  the  playing  seems  fuzzy. 
Fuzziness  can  often  be  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  cassette  recording, 
but  many  other  cuts  on  this  tape  are  clear.  Some  selections  by  Baker  are 
planned  on  the  forthcoming  Seedtime  on  the  Cumberland  4,  which  hopefully 
will  turn  out  better.  Fortunately,  Baker’s  compact  disc  One  Dime  Blues 
provides  high  quality  sound  on  twenty  selections  from  the  repertory  of  this 
extraordinary  blues  guitarist  from  Morganton.  Though  her  style  is 
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clearly  blues,  it  shows  the  influence  of  the  early  country  or  “hillbilly”  music 
from  the  mountains.  One  Dime  Blues  brings  Baker’s  magic  to  life  under  the 
thoughtful  production  of  Lesley  Williams  and  Wayne  Martin.  This  CD,  fifty- 
five  minutes  of  pure  delight,  includes  Baker’s  title  cut  and  other  original 
compositions  such  as  “Knoxville  Rag”  and  “Broken  Hearted  Blues.”  On  a 
stringband  favorite,  “Going  Down  the  Road  Feeling  Bad,”  Etta  plays  banjo 
backed  by  her  sister  Cora  on  guitar.  Though  she  now  is  in  her  eighties, 
Baker’s  fingerpicking  still  remains  sharp. 

John  Dee  Holeman  and  Quentin  “Fris”  Holloway  from  Durham 
provide  a classic  blues  repertory  inspired  by  Texan  Lightnin’  Hopkins  and 
Carolinian  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  as  well  as  songs  by  Arthur  Crudup  and 
Memphis  Minnie.  Holeman  has  released  two  compact  discs  and  has  a third 
forthcoming.  Bull  City  after  Dark,  an  excellent  compilation  of  Holeman ’s 
music  produced  byjoe  Wilson,  includes  some  slow  gritty  songs  that  bring 
out  the  Hopkins  influence,  plus  some  happy  blues  in  selections  such  as 
“Black  Rag  Swing”  and  ‘You’ve  Got  to  Lose”;  the  latter  includes  his 
longtime  friend  and  dance  partner  Fris  Holloway,  whose  piano  creates  an 
insistence  of  upbeat  tunes.  Holeman  has  a wonderful  deep  blues  voice 
reminiscent  of  Hopkins.  The  second  compact  disc,  Piedmont  blues  de 
Caroline  du  Nord,  is  a collaborative  effort  between  Alan  Govenar  of 
Documentary  Arts  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Maison  des  Cultures  du  Monde  in 
Paris.  Most  of  the  tracks  are  solo  takes  of  Holeman  singing  and  playing 
blues  classics  on  his  guitar  such  as  Hopkins’s  “Sugar  Mama,”  Fuller’s 
“Come  on  Down  to  My  House,  Baby,”  and  Crudup’s  “I’m  Going  to  Dig 
Myself  a Hole,”  with  excellent  liner  notes  in  English  and  French  by  Govenar 
and  credits  on  the  songs.  The  last  take  is  of  Holeman  “Pattingjuba”  using 
wonderful  rhythms  from  Africa  that  also  appear  in  his  dancing. 

Algia  Mae  Hinton  and  Thomas  Burt  appear  on  the  LP  Eight-Hand  Sets 
and  Holy  Steps:  Early  Dance  Tunes  and  Songs  of  Praise  from  North  Carolina’s 
Black  Tradition,  which  was  noted  in  the  American  Folklife  Center’s  Selected 
List  for  1989.  Hinton,  a country  blues  guitarist  and  buckdancer,  appears 
on  four  cuts:  buckdancing  while  playing  guitar  on  “Buckdance”; 
“Honeybabe”  and  “Chicken,  Lord,  Lord,”  learned  from  her  mother;  and 
“Sweet  Home.”  Thomas  Burt’s  only  selection  is  “Lord,  What  Shall  I Do,” 
demonstrating  the  spiritual  influence  of  his  mother.  This  record  is  valuable 
not  only  for  the  musical  offerings  in  a project  coordinated  by  Wayne 
Martin,  but  also  for  the  extensive  booklet  written  by  Glenn  Hinson  that 
accompanies  it.  A teacher’s  guide  is  available  from  the  Folklife  Section  of 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  for  use  in  schools.  Also  included  on  the 
LP  are  selections  by  award  winners  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson  and  the 
Badgett  Sisters. 
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The  Badgett  Sisters  provide  stellar  examples  of  gospel  based  on  the 
early  jubilee  style,  as  taught  to  them  by  their  father.  Their  cassette  Just  a 
Little  While  to  Stay  Here  earned  a spot  on  the  American  Folklife  Center’s 
American  Folk  Music  and  Folklore  Recordings:  A Selected  List  in  1990.  The 
Badgetts  refer  to  their  type  of  singing  as  “harmony,”  and  close  harmony 
is  certainly  a trademark  heard  in  their  selections,  including  “Troubles 
Don’t  Last  Always,”  “Wade  in  the  Water,”  and  “Farther  Along.”  One  special 
song  included  in  this  cassette  is  a rendition  of  “Nobody  But  You,” 
recorded  by  their  father,  Cortelyou  Badgett,  Sr.,  in  1954.  The  original 
acetate  was  rerecorded  and  dubbed  over  so  that  he  sings  all  four  parts.  The 
second  cassette,  The  Voice  That  Refused  to  Die,  continues  in  the  same  vein 
with  renditions  of  songs  such  as  “Walk  in  Jerusalem, ”“He  Touched  Me,” 
and  “I  Feel  No  Ways  Tired.”  The  latest  musical  offering  by  the  Badgett 
sisters,  Give  Me  Wings,  begins  with  the  upbeat  goosebump-producing  “My 
God  Is  So  High.”  Because  of  the  death  of  Cleonia  Graves,  this  recording 
includes  only  two  of  the  sisters.  The  slow  deliberate  rendition  of  “God’s 
Amazing  Grace”  truly  pulls  in  a new  meaning  for  this  classic  song.  From 
“Amazing  Grace,”  the  CD  moves  smoothly  over  to  “Jonah,”  with  a strong 
toe-tapping  beat.  Following  this  first  rendition  of  “Jonah,”  the  sisters 
explain  how  they  learned  that  song  first  from  their  father  and  then  in  a very 
different  manner  from  their  mother,  and  they  proceed  to  even  do  a “rap” 
version  of  this  same  piece.  These  performances  are  an  effective  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  different  styles  of  music  since  the  words  on  each 
version  are  identical.  In  his  notes,  Glenn  Hinson  comments  that  some 
listeners  can  still  hear  the  third  part;  I didn’t  “hear”  it,  but  often  found 
myself  wanting  to  sing  along  and  create  the  third  voice.  This  recording  is 
intimate  enough  that  if  you  sing  along  you  feel  as  though  you  are  a part 
of  the  audience  and  expected  to  join  in  on  occasion.  Give  Me  Wings  shows 
off  the  sisters’  impeccable  rhythm  and  timing. 

Coastal  musical  traditions  are  represented  by  only  two  Award  winners. 
The  Menhaden  Chanteymen  were  discovered  and  recorded  by  Mike 
Luster  before  he  moved  to  Louisiana.  Luster  documented  this  group 
singing  the  old  worksongs  used  by  African  American  seamen  while  pulling 
in  the  menhaden  fish  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Won’t  You  Help  Me  to 
Raise  ’Em  documents  a combination  of  work  songs  and  sacred  songs  with 
influences  of  popular  music  and  blues.  The  recording  was  listed  by  the 
American  Folklife  Center’s  American  Folk  Music  and  Folklore  Recordings:  A 
Selected  List  in  1990  and  is  available  on  cassette  and  compact  disc.  The 
Chanteymen  use  a call  and  response  system  for  the  songs,  but  include  such 
diverse  selections  as  “Sweet  Rosie  Ann,”  “I  Wish  I Was  Single  Again,”  and 
“Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot.”  Many  of  these  singers  also  performed  in 
church  gospel  groups  or  choirs. 
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Recent  recordings  by  Piedmont  blues  musician  Richard  “Big  Boy” 
Henry  show  the  vast  range  of  his  repertory,  and  few  have  the  same  backup 
musicians.  From  coastal  Beaufort  in  Carteret  County,  Henry,  a former 
menhaden  fisherman,  chanteyman,  and  preacher,  recently  issued  two  CDs 
and  has  selections  on  three  CDs  of  audiophile  quality.  The  two  full  discs 
of  Henry  are  excellent  and  present  him  singing  with  full  backup  so  that  his 
talents  come  to  life.  The  most  recent  one,  Poor  Man’s  Blues,  consists  of 
selections  that  Henry  chose  and  is  representative  of  what  he  performs  live. 
He  is  backed  by  Mike  “Lightnin  ’ ” Wells  and  the  Ministers  of  Sinister.  Both 
Lightnin’  and  Max  Drake  play  off  Henry’s  singing  and  echo  and  enhance 
it  with  their  guitars,  especially  on  “Main  Street  Woman”  and  “Pat  That 
Thing.”  The  music  is  also  enhanced  by  Mike  Wesolowski’s  harp.  Carolina 
Blues Jam  includes  a different  selection  and  has  some  good  duets  between 
Henry  and  Sandra  Hall  on  “My  Baby  Won’t  Let  Me”  and  with  British 
bluesman  Dave  Peabody  on  “Talkin’  with  Mr.  Henry  #1.” 

Henry  appears  as  one  of  many  artists  on  three  Music  Maker  compact 
discs — A Living  Past,  Came  So  Far,  and  Distinguished  Friends  of  Cello — the  last 
referring  to  the  type  of  recording  equipment  used,  not  the  orchestral 
instrument.  Tim  Duffy  provides  the  accompaniment  for  these  sparse  but 
very  clearly  recorded  renditions  of  “Hot  Shot  Momma,”  “Little  Girl,” 
“Vellevina,”  “Old  Bill  #9,”  and  “Hurtin’  Head  Blues.”  Big  Boy  has  many 
cassette  recordings  produced  on  his  Home  Town  label,  which  came  about 
in  response  to  the  frustration  of  being  overlooked  by  larger  labels;  however, 
the  sound  quality  on  the  three  I listened  to  was  poor.  Some  advantages  of 
buying  the  tapes,  though,  are  that  they  directly  support  Big  Boy  Henry, 
provide  a better  sense  of  his  repertory,  and  express  the  ease  with  which  he 
composes  songs.  Since  Henry  has  total  control  over  these  tapes,  many  blues 
musicians  enjoy  them  for  the  music  and  are  able  to  overlook  the  sound 
quality. 

My  last  review  of  award  winners  goes  to  the  Five  Royales,  the  only 
rhythm  and  blues  group  thus  far  to  receive  an  award.  The  Rhino  compact 
disc  Monkey  Hips  and  Rice:  The  “5  ” Royales  Anthology  is  a compilation  of 
forty-one  of  their  best  recordings  on  Ring  and  Atlantic  records  from  the 
1950s  to  the  early  1960s.  On  it,  the  influences  of  gospel,  blues,  and  swing 
can  all  be  heard  from  this  group  that  made  “Dedicated  to  the  One  I Love,” 
“Tears  of  Joy,”  and  “Think.”  The  recording  includes  wonderful  harmo- 
nies, call  and  response  style,  and  band  music  composed  for  dancing.  The 
booklet  enclosed  in  this  double  CD  set  includes  a history  of  the  group  by 
Ed  Ward  and  discographical  information  on  each  of  the  selections. 

Some  recordings  listed  in  the  discography  were  not  sent  in  for  review, 
and  a few  of  the  recipients  did  not  have  recordings  available  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  but  were  expecting  releases  soon.  These  include  a recording 
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by  Lauchlin  Shaw  and  A.C.  Overton  on  Miramac,  which  should  be  excellent 
as  it  has  the  fine  touch  of  Wayne  Martin  on  the  production.  Recordings  by 
The  Camp  Creek  Boys  (with  Earnest  East  and  Benton  Flippen)  are  due  to 
be  reissued  on  CD  by  County.  Lightnin’  Wells  is  working  on  a compact  disc 
of  Algia  Mae  Hinton;  most  of  the  work  is  complete  for  another  recording  by 
John  Dee  Holeman  and  Fris  Holloway,  produced  by  Documentary  Arts;  and 
Jim  Shumate  is  in  the  process  of  recording  a new  cassette  on  the  Heritage 
label.  I welcome  corrections  and  additions  to  this  discography. 

The  musicians  who  have  issued  recordings  provide  documentation  of 
the  wonderfully  rich  and  diverse  vernacular  music  traditions  of  this  state. 
I look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  releases  and  hope  music  from  some  of 
the  underrepresented  parts  of  the  state,  especially  the  coast,  sandhills  and 
foothills,  and  from  underrepresented  traditions  such  as  those  of  Native 
Americans,  Hispanic  populations,  and  Asian  immigrants,  will  be  recorded 
and  made  commercially  available  for  the  preservation  of  North  Carolina’s 
history  and  folklife. 
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Winners,  1989-1996 

Louise  Anderson,  storyteller 

When  My  Work  Is  Over:  The  Life  and  Stories  of  Louise  Anderson  1 921-1 994.  Davenport 
Films,  1997. 

Badgett  Sisters,  gospel  singers 
Give  Me  Wings.  Badgett  Sisters,  1995. 

Just  a Little  While  to  Stay  Here.  Global  Village  C214.  Library  of  Congress  Selected 
List  1990. 

The  Voice  That  Refused  to  Die.  Global  Village  C222. 
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Etta  Baker,  blues  musician 

Instrumental  Music  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Traditions  1007, 1956.  Outofprint. 
Music  from  the  Hills  of  Caldwell  County.  Physical  PR  12-001,  1972.  Out  of  print. 
One  Dime  Blues.  Rounder  CD  212,  1991. 

Selections:  Mike  Seeger,  Third  Annual  Farewell  Reunion.  Rounder  CD  0313,  1994. 
Seedtime  on  the  Cumberland  /.June  Appal  JA0059. 

Carroll  Best,  banjo  player 

The  Carroll  Best  Band  with  Tommy  Hunter.  Ivy  Creek  Recordings,  ICR  250,  1993. 
Selections:  Masters  of  the  Banjo.  Arhoolie  421. 

Pickin’  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Southern  Mountain  Recordings  SMR-001D,  1994. 

The  Branchettes,  gospel  singers. 

No  recordings  available. 

Thomas  Burt,  blues  musician 

Selections:  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  Longleaf  LL001RE,  LP. 

Walker  Calhoun,  song  and  dance  leader 
Where  the  Ravens  Roost.  MHC  1.  Library  of  Congress  Selected  List  1991. 
Selections:  Meeting  in  the  Air.  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  1996,  CD/cassette. 
Seedtime  on  the  Cumberland  //.June  Appal  JA0067,  1992,  CD/cassette. 

Verlen  Clifton,  guitar  and  mandolin 

Appalachia:  The  Old  Traditions,  Vol.  II.  Home-Made  Music  P002.  Out  of  print. 
The  Appalachian  String  Band  Music  Festival.  Independently  issued  CD,  1995. 
Brandywine  ’83.  Heritage  054.  Out  of  print. 

Fiddler’s  Grove  Vol.  14.  1983.  Out  of  print? 

Music  from  Round  Peak.  Heritage  10.  Out  of  print. 

Music  of  North  Carolina:  Recorded  Live  at  the  1 978 Brandywine  Music  Festival.  Heritage 
24.  Out  of  print 

Old  Time  Music  on  the  Air,  Vol.  1.  Rounder  0331. 

Visits.  Heritage  33.  Out  of  print. 

Wanted:  The  Toast  String  Stretchers.  Independently  issued  cassette. 

Selections:  Benton  Flippen  Old  Time.  New  Times. 

Camp  Creek  Boys.  County  709. 

Bertie  Dickens,  banjo  player 

No  commercial  recordings  available. 

Earnest  East,  fiddler 

Camp  Creek  Boys  through  the  Years.  Mountain  312.  Out  of  print. 

Earnest  East  & the  Pine  Ridge  Boys.  County  718.  Out  of  print. 

Earnest  East  6f  the  Pine  Ridge  Boys  & Patsy.  Heritage  29.  Out  of  print. 

Visits.  Heritage  33.  Out  of  print. 

Selections:  Camp  Creek  Boys.  County  709. 
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The  Five  Royales,  rhythm  8c  blues  artists 

Monkey  Hips  and  Rice:  The  “5”  Royales  Anthology.  Rhino  R271546,  two  CD  set. 

Benton  Flippen,  fiddler 

Appalachia:  The  Old  Traditions,  Vol.  II.  Home-Made  Music  P002.  Out  of  print. 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Barn  Dance.  County.  Out  of  print. 

Brandywine  ’ 83 . Heritage  054.  Out  of  print. 

Fiddler’s  Grove  Vol.  14.  1983.  Out  of  print? 

The  Green  Grass  Cloggers:  Through  the  Ears.  Rounder  0228. 

Music  of  North  Carolina:  Recorded  Live  at  the  1978 Brandywine  Music  Festival.  Heritage 
24.  Out  of  print. 

Old  Time,  New  Times.  Rounder  C 0326,  1994. 

The  Smokey  Valley  Boys:  Durham’s  Bull.  Independent  issue.  Out  of  print. 

Smokey  Valley  Boys.  Rounder  0029.  Out  of  print  ? 

Visits.  Heritage  33.  Out  of  print. 

The  Young  Fogies.  Heritage  056.  Out  of  print. 

Selections:  Camp  Creek  Boys.  County  709. 

Richard  “Big  Boy”  Henry,  blues  guitarist  and  singer 

Big  Boy  Henry  and  Friends:  Carolina  Blues  Jam.  Erwin  Music  9301,  1993. 

Cookin’  a Pot  Full  of  Blues.  Home  Town  cassette  H 1021,  1993. 

Cookin’  with  the  Blues  (The  Night  Creeper ).  Home  Town  cassette  00133,  1989. 

Dr.  Henry,  M.D.  Home  Town  cassette  H 1019,  1992. 

Going  Back  to  New  Bern/ Mr.  Ball,  Your  Warehouse  is  Burning  Down /Spank  the  Baby/ 
Drunken  Woman.  Audio  Arts  EP  008,  1983. 

I’m  Not  Lying  This  Time,  His  First  Recordings  1947-1952.  Swingmaster  2117,  1989 
Let’s  Knock  ’Em  Out.  Home  Town  cassette  H 1018,  1991. 

Messin’  Around  with  the  Blues.  Hometown  Records  H1024  cassette,  1994. 

Mr.  President/ Cherry  Red  (I  Don’t  Need  No  Heater) . Audio  Arts  EP  or  45  AAS  007, 1983. 
Poor  Man’s  Blues.  New  Moon  NMC  9508,  1995. 

Strut  His  Stuff  His  New  Recordings  1987-1989.  Swingmaster  2117,  1989. 

Walkin’  the  Tight  Rope.  Home  Town  cassette  H 1020,  1992. 

Walking  Back  Down  South.  Home  Town  cassette  H1016,  1990. 

What’s  Cooking  Down  Home.  Home  Town,  1986,  cassette. 

Whole  Lot  Happenin’  Down  Home.  Home  Town  cassette  H-10-15,  1989. 

Whole  Lots  of  Cookin’  Down  Home.  Home  Town  cassette  H-10-10,  1989. 
Selections:  Came  So  Far.  Music  Maker  MMCD  1294,  1995. 

Distinguished  Friends  of  Cello,  Vol.  1.  Cello  Acoustic  Recordings  CAR  007. 

A Living  Past:  Music  Maker  Patron’s  Sampler.  Music  Maker  MMCD  9401,  1995. 
Work’s  Many  Voices,  Volume  One:  Songs  of  Work  Reissued.  JEMF  110,  1986. 

Ray  Hicks,  storyteller 

Fixin’  to  Tell  About  Jack.  Appalachian  Educational  Media  Project,  Appalshop  film 
and  video,  1974. 

Jack  alive!  June  Appal  JA0052  CD,  C-3425  cassette,  1989.  Library  of  Congress 
Selected  List  1989 
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Ray  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  N.C.  Tells  Four  Authentic  “Jack  Tales.  ’’Folk  Legacy  FT A- 
14  LP,  C-14  cassette. 

Selections:  Best-Loved  Stories  Told  at  the  National  Storytelling  Festival.  August  House 
cassette,  1993. 

The  Guid  Scots  Tongue,  Program  4 of  The  Story  of  English.  McNeil-Lehrer-Gannett 
Productions  & the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  16  mm  film  and  video. 
Available  through  Films  Incorporated. 

George  Higgs,  blues  musician 

No  commercial  recordings  located. 

Algia  Mae  Hinton,  buck  dancer  and  guitarist 

Honey  Babe:  Traditional  Piedmont  Blues  Cf  Folksongs.  Audio  Arts,  forthcoming. 
Piedmont  Folk  Traditions.  Audio  Arts  Records  MMPA  7063,  198-,  LP. 

Selections:  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  Longleaf  001,  LP. 

Step  It  Up  and  Go:  Blues  in  the  Carolinas.  WUNC-TV,  1989,  video. 

Talking  Feet,  Solo  Southern  Dance:  Buck,  Flatfoot  and  Tap.  Flower  Films,  1989,  video. 

John  Dee  Holeman  Sc  Quentin  “Fris”  Holloway,  blues  musi- 
cians and  buckdancers 
Bull  City  after  Dark.  Silver  Spring  SS  211,  1991. 

Piedmont  Blues.  Documentary  Arts,  forthcoming. 

Piedmont  blues  de  Caroline  du  Nord.  Documentary  Arts  W260043. 

Selections:  Blues  House  Party:  Music,  Dance  and  Stories  by  Masters  of  the  Piedmont  Blues. 

Houseparty  Productions,  1989,  video. 

Step  It  Up  and  Go:  Blues  in  the  Carolinas.  WUNC-TV,  1989,  video. 

Talking  Feet,  Solo  Southern  Dance:  Buck,  Flatfoot  and  Tap.  Flower  Films,  1989,  video. 

Thomas  Hunter,  fiddler 

The  Carroll  Best  Band  with  Tommy  Hunter.  Ivy  Creek  Recordings,  ICR  250,  1993. 
Deep  in  Tradition.  June  Appal  007.  Out  of  print. 

Say  Old  Man  . . . Can  You  Play  the  Fiddle?  Ivy  Creek  Recordings,  ICR  201,  1992. 
Tommy  Hunter’s  Carolina  String  Band.  Prestige  13026.  Out  of  print 

Menhaden  Chanteymen,  worksong  singers 

Won’t  You  Help  Me  to  Raise  ’Em.  Global  Village  Music,  C220,  CD220, 1990.  Library 
of  Congress  Selected  List  1990. 

Dellie  Norton,  ballad  singer 

Selections:  Crazy  about  a Song:  Old  Time  Ballad  Singers  and  Musicians  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Vaughan  Williams  Memorial  Library  007,  1983? 

High  Atmosphere.  Rounder  0028,  1996. 

A.C.  Overton  and  Lauchlin  Shaw,  banjo  player  and  fiddler 

Sally  with  the  Run-Down  Shoes.  Marimac,  9064D,  1996. 
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Mary  Jane  Queen,  ballad  singer,  banjo  player 

Fist  Full  of  Songs.  CFMS  101,  cassette. 

Dock  Rmah,  Dega  singer  and  musician 

No  commercial  recordings  available. 

Earl  Scruggs,  bluegrass  banjo 

Earl  Scruggs 

American  Made — World  Played.  Columbia  FC  39586,  1984.  Out  of  print. 

Dueling  Banjos.  Columbia  PCT  32268,  1973,  cassette. 

Earl  Scruggs:  His  Family  and  His  Friends.  Columbia  C30584,  1971.  Out  of  print. 
I Saw  the  Light  With  Some  Help  From  My  Friends.  Columbia  KC31354,  1972.  Out  of 
print. 

Nashville’s  Rock.  Columbia  CS  1007,  1970.  Out  of  print. 

Top  of  the  World.  Columbia  FC  38295,  1983.  Out  of  print. 

With  Lester  Flatt: 

Don’t  Get  above  Your  Raisin’ . Rounder,  1994. 

Flatt  <5f  Scruggs:  1948-1959.  Bear  Family  BCD  15472,  1991,  4 CD  set.  Library  of 
Congress  Selected  List  1991. 

Flatt  & Scruggs:  1959-1963.  Bear  Family  BCD  15559  El,  1992,  5 CD  set. 

Flatt  & Scruggs:  1964-1969,  plus.  Bear  Family  BCD  15879  FI,  1995,  6 CD  set. 
Greatest  Hits  with  the  Foggy  Mountain  Boys.  Columbia  PCT  9370. 

Lester  Flatt  and  Earl  Scruggs.  Columbia  Historic  Edition  PCT  37469,  1982. 

20  All-Time  Great  Recordings.  Columbia  CGT  00030. 

The  World  of  Flatt  and  Scruggs.  Columbia  CGT  31964,  1973. 

Lester  Flatt,  Earl  Scruggs,  and  the  Foggy  Mountain  Quartet: 

You  Can  Feel  It  in  Your  Soul.  County  CCS-1 1 1 , 1988. 

Earl  Scruggs  Revue: 

Anniversary  Special,  Volume  I.  Columbia  KC  33416,  1975.  Out  of  print. 
Anniversary  Special,  Volume  II.  Columbia  KC  34090,  1976.  Out  of  print. 

Bold  & New.  Columbia  KC  35319,  1978.  Out  of  print. 

Country  Comfort.  ColumbiaJC  36509,  1980.  Out  of  print. 

The  Earl  Scruggs  Revue.  Columbia  KC  32426,  1973.  Out  of  print. 

Family  Portrait.  Columbia  KC  34346,  1976.  Out  of  print 
Live  at  Kansas  State.  Columbia  KC  31758,  1972.  Out  of  print. 

Live!  From  Austin  City  Limits.  Columbia  KC  34464,  1977.  Out  of  print. 

Rockin’  ’Cross  the  Country.  Columbia  KC  32943,  1974.  Out  of  print. 

Strike  Anywhere.  Columbia  KC  34878,  1977.  Out  of  print. 

Super Jammin’.  Columbia  FC  39370,  1984.  Out  of  print. 

Today  and  Forever.  ColumbiaJC  36084,  1979.  Out  of  print. 

Where  the  Lilies  Bloom.  Movie  Soundtrack.  Columbia  KC  32806, 1974.  Out  of  print. 
Earl  Scruggs  and  Tom  T.  Hall:  The  Storyteller  and  the  Banjo  Man.  ColumbiaFC  37953, 
1982.  Out  of  print. 

Lauchlin  Shaw  and  A.C.  Overton,  fiddler  and  banjo  player 

Sally  with  the  Run-Down  Shoes.  Marimac,  9064D,  1996 
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Jim  Shumate,  fiddler 

Bluegrass  Fiddle  Supreme.  Anvil.  Out  of  print. 

Buckle  Up  the  Backs  trap.  Heritage  HRC-C-106. 

Going  to  Town.  Heritage  HRC-C-122,  1996. 

Up  and  at  'Em.  Heritage  HRC-100.  Library  of  Congress  Selected  List  1991. 
Whing-Ding.  Heritage  Records  HRC-C-112,  1994? 

Luke  and  Harold  Smathers,  stringband  musicians 

Luke  Smathers  String  Band: 

In  Full  Swing.  June  Appal  JA  032,  LP. 

Mountain  Swing.  June  Appal  JA  024,  LP. 

Quay  Smathers,  shape  note  singing  leader 

Dutch  Cove  String  Band:  Sycamore  Tea.  June  Appal  JA0023,  cassette. 

Paul  Sutphin,  oldtime  guitar 

Appalachia:  The  Old  Traditions,  Vol.  II.  Home-Made  Music  P002.  Out  of  print. 
Brandywine  ’ 83 . Heritage  054.  Out  of  print. 

Camp  Creek  Boys.  County  709. 

Fiddler’s  Grove  Vol.  14.  1983.  Out  of  print? 

The  Green  Grass  Cloggers:  Through  the  Ears.  Rounder  0228. 

Music  from  Round  Peak.  Heritage  10.  Out  of  print. 

Music  of  North  Carolina:  Recorded  Live  at  the  1 978  Brandywine  Music  Festival.  Heritage 
24.  Out  of  print. 

Smokey  Valley  Boys.  Rounder  0029. 

The  Smokey  Valley  Boys:  Durham’s  Bull.  Independent  issue.  Out  of  print. 

Visits.  Heritage  33.  Out  of  print. 

Benton  Flippen:  Old  Time,  New  Times.  Rounder  C0326,  1994. 

Joe  and  Odell  Thompson,  fiddler  and  banjo  player 

Old-Time  Music  from  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont.  Global  Village  C217,  1989, 
cassette. 

Doug  Wallin,  ballad  singer 

Family  Songs  and  Stories  from  the  North  Carolina  Mountains  Smithsonian/Folkways 
SF  CD  40013, 1995. 

The  Watson  Family 

The  Doc  Watson  Family.  Smithsonian/Folkways  40012,  1990. 

Songs  from  the  Southern  Mountains.  Sugar  Hill,  SH-CD-3829,  1994. 

Treasures  Untold.  Vanguard  VCD77001,  1991. 

The  Watson  Family  Tradition.  Rounder  0129. 

Doc  Watson: 

(Many  with  Merle  Watson) 

Ballads  from  Deep  Gap.  Vanguard  VMD-6576,  1971/1988. 

Doc  Watson  Sings  Songs  for  Little  Pickers.  Sugar  Hill  SH  3786,  1990. 

Docabilly  Sugar  Hill  SHCD-3836,  1995. 
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Doc  & Merle  Watson ’s  Guitar  Album.  Flying  Fish  70301, 1983. 

Doc  Watson.  Vanguard  VMD  79152,  1964. 

Doc  Watson  and,  Son.  Vanguard  79170.  Out  of  print. 

Doc  and  the  Boys.  United  Artists  601. 

Doc  Watson  in  Nashville.  Vanguard  79276.  Out  of  print. 

Doc  Watson  on  Stage  Featuring  Merle  Watson.  Vanguard  VCD  9/10,  1982/1988. 
Down  South.  Sugar  Hill/ Rykodisc  RCD  10008,  1984/1986. 

Elementary  Doctor  Watson!  Poppy  5703;  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-3812,  1993. 

The  Essential  Doc  Watson.  Vanguard  VCD-45/46,  1986/1973. 

Favorites.  Liberty  10201. 

Home  Again.  Vanguard  79239.  Out  of  print. 

Jean  Ritchie  and  Doc  Watson  at  Folk  City.  Smithsonian/Folkways  CD  SF  40005, 1990. 
Live  and  Pickin’.  Liberty  943. 

Lonesome  Road.  Liberty  10027. 

Look  Away.  Liberty  887. 

Memories.  United  Artists  423;  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-2204,  1993. 

My  Dear  Old  Southern  Home.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-3795,  1991. 

Old  Timey  Concert.  Vanguard  VCD  107/8,  1977. 

On  Praying  Ground.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-3779,  1990. 

With  Clarence  Ashley:  The  Original  Folkways  Recordings  1960-1962.  Smithsonian 
Folkways  SF  40029/30  Orig  Folkways  2355,  2359  or  4039  8c  4059. 

Pickin’  the  Blues.  Flying  Fish  70352,  1985. 

Portrait.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-3759,  1987. 

Red  Rocking  Chair.  Flying  Fish  70252,  1981. 

With  David  Holt.  Reel  and  Rock  with  Doc  and  Merle  Watson.  August  House  CD  8c 
cassette.  Naird  Indie  Award  winner. 

Remembering  Merle.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-3800,  1992. 

Riding  the  Midnight  Train.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD  3752,  1986. 

Southbound.  Vanguard  VMD-792 13,  1988. 

Strictly  Instrumental.  With  Flatt  8c  Scruggs.  Columbia  9443. 

Then  & Now/Two  Days  in  November.  Sugar  Hill  SH-CD-2205, 1994;  orig.  Poppy  022/ 

210. 

Ora  Watson,  fiddler 

Lonesome  Road  Blues.  Appalachian  Cultural  Museum,  C-7229,  1994. 


Record  Labels  and 
Distributors  Information 

Appalachian  Cultural  Museum 
Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  NC  28607 
704/262-3117 


Arhoolie 

10341  San  Pablo  Avenue 
El  Cerrito,  CA  94530 
510/525-7471 

Audio  Arts  Recording  Co. 

Route  1,  Box  59,  Hwy  43  N. 
Greenville,  NC  27834 
Sonnyjohnson:  919/559-5282  (w); 
919/823-3226. 
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The  Badgett  Sisters  Erwin  Music 

Connie  Steadman  Box  291 

6100  Badgett  Sisters  Pkwy  Mt.  Pleasant,  SC  29464 

Yanceyville  NC  27379  803/722-3263 

910/694-4171  (w);910/69T6947  (h) 


Bear  Family  Records 
Richard  Wieze 
Box  1154 
27727  Hambergen 
GERMANY 

Fax:011-49-4794-930020 


CFMS 

Charlotte  Folk  Music  Society 
Box  15084 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 
704-372-3655 


Films  Incorporated 
5547  N.  Ravenswood, 
Chicago,  IL  60640-1 199 
1-800/323-4222 

Flower  Films 
10341  San  Pablo  Ave. 

El  Cerrito,  CA  94530 
510/525-0942 

Folk  Legacy 
Sharon  Mountain  Road 
Sharon,  CT  06069 
860/364-5661 


Distributed  in  U.S.  by  County  Sales 


Cello/Music  Maker 
Tim  Duffy 
Route  1,  Box  567 
Pinnacle,  NC  27043 
910/325-3261 


Global  Village  Music 
Box  2051 
Cathedral  Station 
New  York,  NY 
212/695-6024 


Columbia 

Heritage  Records 

c/o  Sony  Music  Enterprises 

Route  3,  Box  278 

550  Madison  Ave. 

Galax,  VA  24333 

New  York,  NY  10022-3211 

703/236-9249 

County  Records/County  Sales 

Hometown  Records 

Box  191 

Big  Boy  Henry 

Floyd,  VA  24091 

713  Cedar  Street 

703/745-2001 

Beaufort,  NC  28516 
919/728-3191 

Davenport  Films 

11324  Pearlstone  Lane 

Ivy  Creek  Recordings 

Delaplane,  VA  20144 

104  Woodland  Dr. 

540/592-3701 

Mars  Hill,  NC  28754 

Website  <www.oz.net/~davfilms> 

704/689-9918 

Documentary  Arts 
Box  140244 
Dallas,  TX  75214 
214/824-3377 


June  Appal/Appalshop 
306  Madison  Street 
Whitesburg,  KY  41858 
1-800/545-SHOP 
606/633-0108 
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Liberty  Capitol 

3322  West  End  Ave,  11th  Floor 
Nashville  TN  37203 
615/269-2000 

Longleaf 
Folklife  Section 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
Dept,  of  Cultural  Resources 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-2807 
919/733-7897  ext.  21 

Marimac  Recordings 
Box  447 

Crown  Point,  IN  46307 
219/662-7305 

e-mail  <marimac@pla-net.net> 
MHC 

Mountain  Heritage  Center 
Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  NC  28723 
704/227-7129 

Music  Maker/Cello 
Tim  Duffy 
Route  1,  Box  567 
Pinnacle,  NC  27043 
910/325-3261 

New  Moon  Music 
Box  3214 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27515-3214 
919/967-3214 

Rhino 

10635  Santa  Monica  Blvd 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025-4900 
1-800-432-0020;  310/474-4778 

Rounder 
Box  154 
1 Camp  Street 

North  Cambridge,  MA  02140 
617-661-6308 


Silver  Spring 

National  Council  for  the  Traditional 
Arts 

1320  Fenwick  Lane,  Suite  200 
Silver  Spring  MD  20910 
301/565-0654 

Smithsonian/Folkways 
Center  for  Folklife  Programs 
and  Cultural  Studies 
Suite  2600,  MRC914 
955  L’Enfant  Plaza 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington  DC  20560 
1-800-410-9815;  202/287-3262 

Southern  Mountain  Recordings 
Box  8711 

Asheville,  NC  28814 
704/253-4178 

Swingmaster 
Leo  Bruin 
Kruitlaan  21 
9711  TW  Groningen 
Netherlands 
050-124020 

Sugar  Hill  Records 
Box  55300 
Duke  Station 
Durham,  NC  27717-5300 
919/489-4349 

Toast  String  Stretchers 
c/ o Paul  Brown, 

News/Public  Affairs  Director 
WFDD  Public  Radio 
Box  8850 

56  Wake  Forest  Road 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27109 
910/759-8850 

Vanguard 

A Welk  Music  Group  Company 
1299  Ocean  Avenue,  Suite  800 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90401 
Tel:  310-451-5727 
e-mail  <vangardrec@aol.com> 
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Index  to  North  Carolina 
Folk  Heritage  Award  Recipients 

Anderson,  Louise  3,  70-72, 133, 144 
Auman,  Dorothy  Cole  1,  4-6,  124 
Auman,  Walter  1,  4-6,  124 
Badgett  Sisters  19-20,  141,  142,  144 
Baker,  Etta  7-8,140-41,145 
Bell,  Effie  Rhodes  33-34,  36 
Bell,  John  42 

Best,  Carroll  12,  85-86,  138,  145 

Branchettes  103-05 

Brooks,  Lela  37-38 

Buff,  Aaron  87-88 

Burris,  Robert  59 

Burt,  Thomas  9-10,  91,  141,  145 

Bushyhead,  Robert  H.  3,  118-20 

Calhoun,  Walker  21-22,  134,  145 

Carter,  Obadiah  59 

Clifton,  Verlen  121-22, 137, 145 

Coins,  Raymond  106-07 

Cox,  Leroy  42 

Craig,  Burlon  39-41 

Davis,  Ernest  42 

Dickens,  Bertie  53-55 

Dotson,  Myrtle  89-90 

Dotson,  Robert  89-90 

Dupree,  Emma  56-58 

East,  Earnest  23-24, 122, 137, 145 

Elliott,  Ethel  103-05 

Ellison,  Garfield  42 

Five  Royales  59-60,  143,  146 

Flippen,  Benton  25-26, 137, 146 

Fulcher,  Garland  42 

Fulcher,  Homer  108-09 

Glenn,  Leonard  61-63 

Graves,  Cleonia  19-20,  142 

Graves,  Nell  Cole  5,  123-24 

Guthrie,  Julian  73-74 

Hamilton,  Julian,  Jr.  108-09 

Henry,  William  42 

Henry,  Richard  “Big  Boy”  110-11,  143, 
146 

Hensley,  Bea  75-76 

Hicks,  Ray  64-65, 133-34, 146-47 

Higgs,  George  77-78 

Hinton,  Algia  Mae  66-67,  141,  144,  147 


Holeman,John  Dee  91-92, 141, 144, 
147 

Holloway,  Quentin  “Fris”  91-92, 141, 

144.147 

Hunter,  Thomas  11-12,  85,  137, 
147-48 

Ingram,  Wesley  42 
Jacobs,  Elizabeth  “Lee”  2,  125-26 
Jones,  John  42 
Ledford,  Virgil  112-13 
McNabb,  Wilma  Hatchett  27-28 
Menhaden  Chanteymen  2,  42-44, 

111.142.147 
Moore,  James  59 

Norton,  Dellie  29-30, 135, 147 
Overton,  A.C.  68-69,  144,  147,  148 
Owens,  Vernon  93-94 
Parker,  Buddy  42 
Parnell,  Sally  Ferebee  31-32 
Perry,  Lena  Mae  103-05 
Pritchett,  John  Henry  42 
Queen,  Mary  Jane  79-80,  134 
Reece,  Hazel  Rhodes  33,  35-36 
Rmah,  Dock  3, 127-29 
Scruggs,  Earl  1,  85,  86, 114, 115, 
130-31,138-39,148 
Sellars,  Celester  19-20 
SerVance,  George,  Jr.  81-82 
Shaw,  Lauchlin  68-69, 144, 147, 148 
Shumate,  Jim  114-15, 139, 144, 149 
Simmons,  John,  Jr.  42 
Smathers,  Harold  83-84,  136,  149 
Smathers,  Luke  83-84,  136,  149 
Smathers,  Quay  45-47,  84, 138,  149 
Steadman,  Connie  19-20 
Strickland,  Thurman  48-50 
Sutphin,  Paul  121-22, 137, 149 
Swimmer,  Amanda  95-96 
Tanner,  Eugene  59 
Tanner,  John  59 
Taylor,  Emma  13-14 
Taylor,  Raymond  42 
Thompson,  Joe  51-52, 137,  141,  149 
Thompson,  Odell  51-52, 137, 141, 
149 
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Trivette,  Elsie  97-98 
Wallin,  Doug  15-16, 135-36 
Watson,  Arnold  99,  100,  140 
Watson,  Arthel  “Doc”  62,  99,  101,  117, 
140,149-50 

Watson,  Ora  (fiddler)  3,  116-17,  136, 
150 

Watson,  Ora  (quilter)  100,  102 
Watson,  R.J.  99,  100-01 
Watson,  Rosa  Lee  99-100,  101,  140 
Watson,  Willard  100,  101-02 
Watson  Family  99-102,  140,  149 
Wilson,  Howard  42 
Wolfe,  Eva  17-18 

Index  to  North  Carolina 
Localities 

Alamance  Co.  51 
Alexander  Co.  132 
Alleghany  Co.  53,  55 
Anderson  Creek  68,  69 
Asheville  11, 136,  138 
Avery  Co.  97 

Beaufort  42,  43, 108, 109, 110,  111 

Beech  Creek  64 

Bellview  27,  28 

Benson  104 

Big  Cove  22,  95 

Birdtown  14,  112,  118 

Bolton  125 

Boone  116 

Brown’s  Island  74 

Buckhead 125 

Burke  Co.  7,  87,  140 

Burnsville  76 

Caldwell  Co.  7 

Caney  Fork  79 

Canton  46,  83,  84 

Carteret  Co.  42,  43,  73,  74,  108,  109, 

110 

Caswell  Co.  19,  20 

Catawba  Co.  114 

Chatham  Co.  40 

Cherokee  13,  17,  21,  22,  95, 120 

Cherokee  Co.  27,  28 

Chestnut  Mt.  114 

Cleveland  Co.  130,  138 


Clyde  85 

Columbus  Co.  125 
Core  Sound  108,  109 
Cullowhee  79 
Davidson  Co.  31,  32,  81 
Diamond  City  74 
Dunn  103 

Durham  9,  50,  91-92, 141 

Durham  Co.  9,  91-92 

Dutch  Cove  45 

Edgecombe  Co.  77 

Ennice  53, 55 

Etowah  46,  47 

Falkland  56, 57 

Flint  Hill  130 

Forsyth  Co.  59 

Garner  68,  69 

Greensboro  127,  128,  129 

Guilford  Co.  127 

Hampstead  33 

Harkers  Island  73 

Harnett  Co.  68,  69,  103 

Haywood  Co.  45,  46,  83,  85 

Henderson  82 

Hickory  114, 115 

High  Point  71 

Hildebran  87 

Hillsborough  91 

Iredell  Co.  137 

Jackson  Co.  79 

Jacksonville  33,  70,  71 

Johnston  Co.  48,  49,  66-67,  104 

Jugtown  94 

Laurel  Creek  61,  62 

Lexington  31 

Lincoln  Co.  39,  40 

Madison  Co.  11,  12,  15,  16,  29,  30 

Mars  Hill  11 

Mebane  51 

Mitchell  Co.  75 

Montgomery  Co.  124 

Moore  Co.  40,  93,  123 

Morgan  ton  7,  140 

Mt.  Airy  24,  25, 121,  123 

Mt.  Shepherd  6 

New  Bern  110,  111 

Onslow  Co.  33,  70,  133 

Paint  Town  118 
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Pembroke  37 
Pender  Co.  33 
Pilot  Mt.  106 
Pine  Ridge  23 
Pitt  Co.  56,  57 

Qualla  Boundary  13,  14,95,  112,  118 

Raleigh  103, 131 

Randolph  Co.  4,  40,  123 

Robeson  Co.  37 

Rocky  Mt.  78 

Round  Peak  121,  123 

Saddletree  37 

Sanford  124 

Seagrove  4,  93, 123-24 

Shackleford  Banks  74 

Smithfield  48, 49 

Sodom  Laurel  15,  29,  30 

Socol7, 112 

Spruce  Pine  75 

Stacy  108, 109 

Stokes  Co.  106 

Sugar  Grove  89,  90,  116 

Surry  Co.  23,  24,  25,  26, 121, 137 

Tar  River  57 

Tarboro  77,  78 

Thomasville  81 

Vale  39 

Wake  Co.  68,  103 

Watauga  Co.  61,  62,  64-65,  89,  90,  97, 

99,116,136 

Westfield  106 

Wilkes  Co.  114,  137 

Winston-Salem  59,  60 

Yanceyville  19 

Zebulon  66,  67 

Zionville97 


Photography  Credits 
and  Copyrights 

Front  and  Back  Cover:  Eric  N. 
Blevins,  N.C.  Museum  of  History. 

1989  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  4,  5,  7,  9,  1 1 , 1 3,  1 5,  1 7:  Rob 
Amber g. 

1990  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31: 

Rob  Amberg. 

1991  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  34,  35,  37,  39:  Mary  Anne 
McDonald,  N.C.  Arts  Council. 

Page  42:  Deborah  Luster. 

Pages  45,  48,  51:  Mary  Anne 
McDonald,  N.C.  Arts  Council. 

1992  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  54,  56,  59,  61,  64,  66,  68: 
Mary  Anne  McDonald,  N.C.  Arts 
Council. 

1993  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  70,  73,  75,  77,  79,  81,  83: 
Cedric  N.  Chatterley. 

1994  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  86,  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97,  99, 
100,  101:  Cedric  N.  Chatterly. 

1995  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  103,  106,  108,  110,  112,  114, 
116:  Cedric  N.  Chatterley. 

1996  Folk  Heritage  Awards 
Pages  119,  121,  123,  125,  127:  Bill 
Bamberger. 

Page  130:  The  Country  Music 
Foundation. 
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This  double  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  recognizes  the 
wisdom  and  significance  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award 
program,  the  achievements  and  character  of  the  Award  recipients,  and  the 
labor  and  vision  of  workers  who  have  orchestrated  this  notable  program  of 
state  government.  The  accomplishments  of  its  recipients  and  the  forms  of 
the  Award  activities  have  united  North  Carolinians  in  significant  moments 
of  joy,  shared  insight,  good  humor,  and  optimistic  appreciation  of  art, 
tradition,  and  community. 


